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I F ther^ ^ ^7 Fuman inftitution fo intrin- 
licaliy excellent as to require no compa- 
rifons to I'ecommend it, it muft, certainly^ 
be the admlniflrmg juftice, both 

dilbributife and vlndi(51:ivej in England, where 
no man’s liberty, good name or for- 
tune, let ^9 can be taken 

from hirrf’ folemnly in the face of the 
whole 39Cording to laws made before 

the fadl charge was committed, 

and by th^ unanimous verdift of his equals, 

and equa^’ 

own chP^g? conltdenng the latitude of 
exception 2 -llowed him , men, whofe very im- 
petfeftiorf^j as produ61:ive of fympathy, are a 
fecurity being tenderly treated, whilft 

the prefer^ce and authority of ftated and pro- 
felTed ju'^ges fufficiently fecure that free 
courfe to legillative indignation, which the 
public fa^cty md^penfably requires, 
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But, thongli no corapanfons may be rctjnt- 
^Uc^o enncenihls fntfinSc excellence ofThS 
Englifh judicature, the hiflory of what paiP** 
"in foreign tribunals may bo highly ufciul to 
make us attend to it (b as to reconcile us^o 
thofir government ^)xutlJ?ns, ^hich,"'howcvpr 
hhavy in tKemfelvbs mOll ajJpar hglitl ^hen 
weighed agamlt the blcfliDgs fccurcd to us in 
confequence of them- 

"L ’ 1 L I J i'- I , 

Independent, therefore of,thc5 pleaf\ire the 
pi^bho may h^ve m p^ruiing the IbUowing 
Me^irsj as written by and giying foibejkc- 
coupt of, a man whofc lopg;aijd diftingiJrlhcd 
fervic<^ h^d approbation of 

lus P;ince and the efteem and-confidenct of 
rg great bod V of thi^ fellow fubje^ls and, atlaft^ 
recommended him to a commapej which 
bro^ht on hmi the eyes Of all Europe ani^ 
Afia, we hope they’wiU prove llill more bene- 
ficial by throwing fopac Ughton the treatm-nt 
hcmctAvithathistnal condemnation and ex- 
ecution, froqi the highefl and reputedly raof| 
impartial tribunal of a Hate confidered, ^en 
by many amongft ourfclvcs, as the befi go 
^ emed of all Eurppe. 

This unfortunate gentleman \/as the fon 
of a Captam m Lord Dillon s regiment, onp 
pf ihofc which went over into Fnncc upon 
the capi ulation of Luncnck, by a hrench 

Lady 
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Lady of dlftin6lion. As foon as bom, he 
v/as, according to the cuftom of the French, 
army, entered a foldier in his father’s com-, 
pany , and, continuing under his tutorage^ 
tjll near fifteen, made a great proficiency, 
in all thofe accomplifliments, for which tlic 
young Nobility of France, when bom witli 
a happy genius, and condu£ied by pro- 
per matters, are generally remarkable. As 
-.thefoa-of an Officer of diftinguifhed merxty^ 
he could not fail of gaining an early ac-^ 
quaintance with arms, at the fame time 
that his being, b}'- his mother, ^allied into 
fome of the bett families of France gave hini 
^ much better opportunity, than moft of his 
-Jrifhfellow foldiershad, of being early initiated 
in high and polite life.^ i Thefe advantages, 
added to that of ajhandfome-peifon, diftin-^ 
guiflied young Lally fo much, that, by the age 
of nineteen y he faw himfdf.at the head of a 
company in the Irifli Brigade , an honour, 
which few of the imhappy adventurers in 
tliat brave corps have been able to obtain 
after as many years conftant fervice in the 
field , but which, however, he feerned to be 
well intitled to by an unqueftionable courage^ 
an excellent underftanding , and that martial 
air, which, even without any extraordinary 
degree of fenfe or knowledge, has been often 
found to have fqch influence in a Com- 
piander. 

a 3 How- 
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%ffl'^'^uakficd ^otm^ T ally ap-J 
piaffed to"t)C'foi^ni{htar^'*fc(knmand, he wks 
tbodght ^tfcd'^bt'^frJvil tmploynient T 
Aticferdihg^^ ai^arf tnoS yoking 

g?j!iEIfeftfi®;iuQfas thofedTthc-highcft Krtfa, 
■i^dhld^tiunK-^thcmfclvfes li6noiifed^y A plici 
in'fhrfK: dl'difeirifrfior dqiahincntsbfthe'ftatdj 
he 'ilw' huifelf fuddenl^ promdtfcd lo the head 
o ( one of the hlghcfL' * At ^76 and twenty, hi 
WAi fdnt b^‘ tht^ French Coi^ -to negotiate 
fomeTjuShefi althatofRufliA', where msH^- 
ftSitJr and fidclify gamcdTiim the confidence 
Bf th^ Ffeich "Kuig tus raaficr; anb ’his wit 
addfefi a rccSommcndafaon frbih the Cza- 
rina hcrfelTj In donfequenci of which he, on 
his retufn^to Franfce, bc^ tohe confidered ii 
one of the mdfl biAng dhafaflers aT the Coirft 
bf ViHailles a judgement, which was foon 
after* -venfied by Tiw being ptoinoted to the 
boninund of a'rtguhcnt, m which' flation hd 
behaved fo well in every fprvicc, m which 
the Infli Brigade was crpployed, particularly 
at the memorable battle of Fohtenoy, wheife 
It fufiferdd fo much, and at the fiege of Bcrgen- 
•Dp-^oim7 as toTid eficemed one of the 

befifoldicrs mall France,’ ' ’ 

r I i ill 

In the ) caf 1 745 when the young Pretender • 
Invaded or ratfier'Bole into, thefe kingdoms, 
Monfieur Lilly came over into England, 
under a pretence of la^ mg claim to fome lands 

V hich 
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wlilcli lie affirmed his father had been pof- 
feffed of in Ireland, and he himfelf had a legal 
title to ; but, in reality, to a 6 l the part of afpy 
for the young Pretender ; affift him widi his 
counfels , and flir up the malecontents in die 
fouthein parts of Great Britam, by promifes of^ 
money and odier affiftance , and in thefe bold 
attempts he js faid to have had fome fuccefs, 
till his dangerous pra(5lices were difcovered and 
laid open to the Duke of Cumberland, ivho 
was not to be amufed by fuch idle pretences 5 
and, accordingly, gave ordeis for his being 
feized. ButLally, who had, it feems, notice of 
die ftorm, availed himfelf fo well of fome flight 
knowledge his late Royal Highnefs the Pi nice 
of Wales had of him, that, inftead of being 
imprifoned as a fpys he was only, through the 
jnterpofition of that generous and humane 
Prince, ordered to leave the kingdom in four 
and twenty hours, contrary, it is faid, to the 
Puke of Cmnberland’s opinion. 

Such was Daily’s infatiiation at this time, 
that it was with great relu(5lance he left the 
kingdom. But he was not long in France, 
before the young 'Pretender’s affairs began to 
wear fb bad an afpe 6 f, that he had reafon to 
thank Providence for having fo early extii- 
cated him from them, and thereby pre- 
sented his running fuch lengths, as it would 

a have 
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JOURNAL OF HIS EXPEDITION 
TO THE EAST INDIES. 

TT N the month of Auguft 1756, Count 
Lally was appointed to command an 
expedition to the Eaft Indies, for which 
the court had deftined iix millions of hvres 
in money, lix_battalions, ' and three men of 
war, to be jomed by what fliips the Com- 
pany could fit , out for the fame purpofe. 

’ The Chevalier de Soupire, Major Gene- 
ral, who was to command under him, failed 
from Port TOrientthe 30th of December fol- 
lowmg, with two millions of hvres m money, 
and two battalions. ’ 

E 
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On the 20th of Febrtiaiy of the year 
1757, the Count d Achi^ fet fed fiom Bred 
with Count Lally himfelf, 'two millions 
of livres m money, and two battalions but, 
on an achident happenmg one of hia veflcli 
in clearmg the mouth of the harbour, was 
obliged to put m agam, and detamed by 
contrary wmds tdl the ad of May The two 
remainmg milhons, and two remaining bat- 
taUons, were to be Immediately feni after him 
from Port 1 Onent 1 

Dunng this mterval, the fitoation of Ca- 
nada determines the tourt to take from 
Count Lally two milhons, two battalhons 
and two men of war t that is, above one third 
of the forces it had been onginally agreed 
to give him 

Upon this, the Counts Lally and d’Achd 
write jomtiy to court, that they would no 
longer be anfwerablc for the fuccels of the 
expedition and Count d Achil goes fo fer 
as to throw up his commiflion But they 
receive pofitive orders to put to fea again at all 
events, withapromifo to Count Lall^, that 
m fix months the money and forces now 
withheld ftiould be fent ^tcr him; which, 
however, they never were 

The Count dAchc, bcCdes about ten 
Vihich his returning into harbour 
cofl 
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coft him, fpcnds twelvemonths in thcpalTagc. 
Thus, the firft event robs Count Lally of 
one tliird of his forces ; and the fccond gives 
, Admiial Stevens, who did not fail from 
England till thiec months after the Count 
d’Ache failed from France, an opportunity 
of leaching the coaft of Coromandel two 
months before him; whence it may be ga- 
thered, that, had the Count d’Achc made 
the beft of his ivay for the Indies as Admiral 
Stevens did, he Nvould have got there three 
months, at leafl, before him ; and even five 
months and a half, had he continued liLs 
vo}agc, as advifed by all his officeis, on his 
hrh: leaving the harbour of Breft. Now'-, two 
* - --- 

** To make the beft of one’s way for a place, is 
not, to ftop to pick up a little merchant fhip, 
not wortli 40,000 livres, and lofe in o months to keep 
her by lying by every night, it 13 not, to put into 
port for fix weeks in order todifpofe of her cargo, and 
then load her again ; it is not, to lofe fix weeks iir 
order to avoid the Cape during the Equinox , it is not, 
to lleer the longed courfc from the Iflcof France toPon- 
dichery, m order to avoid the fccond Equinox , it is 
not, to alter one's courfe by night, to get out of fight 
of the firtt fail dcfcricd in the day time , it is not, to 
take in all one’s fails, at the appearance of eveiyguftof 
wind, in pading the line, fmee it li only by tire help of 
thofe guds the line can be pafled All this, however, has 
been done. In a word, to make the bed of one’s way for a 
place, 13 to endeavour to reach it by the fhorled courfe, 
^nd with the greated fpeed , and this is what lias not 
been done. 

B 2 
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m6nths, nay one month, gamed by the 
t Count d Ach6 on Admiral Stcvcils, would 
have enabled the former to prevent the 
jun£hon of the latter with Admiral Pococke 
and even rendered him maftcr of the' Indian 
fcas. It would have rendered Count Lally maf- 
tcr of Fort St, David Madras and the whole 
coaft of Coromandel > m a ^^ord, it would 
Have been fufficicnt to enable the French fo 
dnvc thchmglilh out of Bengal, where the)'- 
had not eight hundi^ regular troops. 
There is not a man who knows any thmg 
of the Indies, bold enough to doubt it 
> 

The Chevalier dc Sbupire debarked kt 
Pondichery -eight mortths before Count Lall) , 
and of courfe, had a Ihorter pafiage by 
four months At his landing the EngUfli could 
not bnn^ one hundred men into the field 
and the ChevaUer dc Soupirc had tw o thou- 
land Madras was ftill open, as m the tunc of 
MonficurdcBourdonnats j Fort St. David was 
in rums and gamfoned b) fixty invalids j it 
was the work of three weeks, at raofi, to 
carry thefe two phees But the Ch'^ralier 
dc Soupirc an utter flrant,er to the method 
of makmg war in that counny fuflered 
himfclf to be governed by Monfieur dc 
I-cvut governor of Pondichery for the Com- 
ponv who lept hunall that time inaiflivc 
an I ihcrcb, wafied the money, whiJi the 

Cheva- 
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Chevalier had bi ought v, iih Ii’un fiom Eu~ 
lope. 

SiK months licfoic the Clieviliei’s animal 
tn the Indies, tht I'highJh had du\ cn the 
Company out of all llun poireffions in 
^Bengal, the mod \ahnlde the/ iiad in all 
the Indies; and that thiough the fupinc- 
nefs of this fame Moniieiii dc Le,Jit, and 
in fpitc of the icitciitcd and moll picding 
' follicitations of the cqinicil.of Clnndeinagor 
foi a icinfoi cement of thuc hundied men, 
Y/hich would ha\ c been fufficicnt to favc thefe 
poffeffions. 

On the 28th of Apiil 1758 thcCountd’Ache 
fent on flioic at Pondichciy Count Lally.fomc 
of the Count’s piincipal oOiccis, and fomc 
cheds of money. The day following, as he 
was prepailng to come to an anchor m the 
road of that place, he was furpnfed by the 
Englidi fquadron foui leagues to the wind- 
ward of It. He was worded m the engage- 
ment, and m his rctieatjod alliip offeventy- 
four guns, to the leeward of Pondichery. 

1 

Count Lally, within three hours after 
Ills landing, inveded Cudaloor, a place 
five leagues from Pondichery, with 800 
men, and was mader of it the third day. 
It mud be allowed, that this fei vice might 

B 3 have 
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have beai peribrnied before by the Cheva- 
hir de Soupire with 8000 men. The gar- 
nfon then confilted of but ten mvjJidj, 
Thu place, m the handsof thcFrench, would 
have awed Fort St David ,and have prcvedted 
the reparation, of its fortification!, aa well ai 
the tonfiruftion of two extenor works built 
of flone, which greatly retarded Count 
Tally s operations againft it 

Immediately after this/ Count Lally laid 
fiege to Fort St David, and on the ad of June 
entered the place, after feventeen days open 
trenches He then dinaftly turned his arms 
againft Devircottah, a fort capable of makmg 
a vigorous defence 1 notwithflanding which 
the ciiemy abandoned it at hu approach, 
lea vmg fcvcnty pieces of cannon behind them 
On the loth of Jtpic Count Tally returned 
to Pondichcry 

The Count d Ache, who, dunng the fiege of 
Fort St. David, was continually fending word 
to Count Lally, that he was afoaid of the 
EngUfti fquadron s coming every moment to 
attack him under the camion of Pondichcry, 
at laft thought proper to change hu pofition, 
and get fwty leagues to the windward of that 
place nearer to the line j and that the vciy 
day Fort St David Surrendered 


ITrwMi 
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Upon this, Count Lally, who was for at- 
tacking Madias, aficmblcs the council of 
Pondichery j and the council difpatch a 
veflel after the Count d’Achc with a fum- 
mons to return. The Count d’Ache re- 
turns, but declares it impolTible for hlin 
to face the enemy, and favour the march of 
Count Lally. 

Monheur de Leyiit then lignifies to Count 
Lally, that he would not take upon him to 
fublifl: the troops above fifteen days longer ; 
and that he Could not think of any refource 
but that of marching them mto Tanjore, 
fifty leagues from Pondichery to the fouth, 
in order__tp_clami a debt due by the Rajah 
of that country , upon which it is to be ob- 
ferved, that it was fcarce fix weeks, lince 
the Count d’Ache had brought Monfieur de 
Leyrit two millions, and that Count Tally’s 
conquefis had produced him on e milli on, of 
which fix hundred thoufand livres acclmecf 

Lorn the taking of Fort St. David. 

\ 

As Count Tally could not pretend to at- 
tack Madras, protecSIed by a fquadron, 
without the afiiftance of another fquadron to 
oppofe to It, and Pondichery could no longer 
fubfifi: his troops, he found himfelf un- 
der a necelfity, at the inftances of Monfieur 
de Leyrit and Father Lavaur? to ^go ' and 

^ 4 look 
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Jooiw for fnbMcnce lu Tanjorc, till the ap- 
proach of the ^iormy Icafon Ihould oblige 
the two fqnadrons to take Ihcltcr in feme 
diflant port 

The Rajah of Tanjorc having denied the 
debt claimed by Monhctir de Lcynt, Count 
Lally by the advice of a conncif of ^va^ 
marched up to his capital and in hopes of 
intimidating him, planted five pieces of can- 
non againfi it 

j 

Si 2 days after the ercAion of this battery, 
the army receives an account, that the Count 
dAche had been again attacked by the Kn- 
' glifh fquadron and ag-tm woiiled by it be 
forcJCancal that he had thereupon retired 
to popdichery, thirty leagues from KancaJ 
the only place by which Count LaJl^ could 
commumcatc with Pondichery, and which 
thp^n^nay kept blocked up 

The Chevalier de Soupirc and Monficur 
dc Lejnt vntc at the fame time to Count 
Tjilly 'that the EngliQi were in march vith 
a body of c/ghf hupdred men agamft Pondi- 
ichcryj„ond that the Chevalier dc Soupirc 
who bad but fu hundred, was prepanng to 
abandon the environs to them Upon this, 
Count Lally ha\ mg called a council of war on 
tho 8th of Aiigufi, if iras ihcrcindccidcd that 
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the French Ihould evacuate Tanjore on the 
lothjin order to protect their ownfettlements; 
and, in confequence of this refolution, the 
heavy baggage, and the lick and wounded, 
were fent off under a detatchment on the 9th. 

The main body of the army was to have 
begun its march the evening of the day fol- 
lowing: But In the morning the Indians 
made a fally, which was repulfed by fifty 
men of the regiment of Lorrain polled "be- 
fore the gate at which the Indians ifiued. 
We had a foldier wounded in this affair ,where- 
.as the enemy loft between one hundred and 
one hundred and fifty men. In the- mean 
tune fifty Black horfe, commanded by" a ge- 
neral of cavaliy, penetrated to the tent of 
Count Lally, which flood by itfelf m the 
middle of the plain, and about a quaiterof 
a league from the aimy, on pretence of 
coming over to him. Count Lally, hearing of 
their approach, ftarts out of bed, and comes to 
receive them in his Ihirt and drawers, but the 
Black general, inftead of makmg his fubmif- 
lion to the Count, made a ftroke at him with 
his fabre , ' and, the Count having been for- 
tunate enough to ward it off with a flick, was 
going to give a fecond, when fome lucky 
hand cleaved his head m two. Of the fifty 
horfe, that followed him, eight and twenty 
fell at the feet of Count Lally, and the reft 

threw 
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threw thcmfclTts mto a pond that lay before 
hu tent We had but one hullar wounded, 
and one Black belonging to the ftables killed, 
in this afeir, which was over mahout half an 
houf In the evening, the army fet out, 
purfuant to the orders given the day before, 
and evacuated Tanjorc, after raifing 440,000 
Uvres m It m mdmey, befides Jubfilhng two 
months -at the cxpenccjof t he mla bitanti. 

Count lally, at whoie approach to Pon- 
Echcry the higUlh thought proper to retreat 
lowards Madras, on his amval there makes 
lew inftanccs to the Count d Ach 6 not to 
ibandon the coaft and to mduce him to ftay, 
jffers half the army to recruit his fquadron 
3 ut the Oou nt d Aej ^ de^_to all hn praycn 
ind arguincnS SiJs for the Madagafear 
Hands on the i ft of September the vay next 
lay after the Count's amval, without giving 
um time to get ready bis difpatches for 
ourt. The council of Pondichery proteft 
gamft ha departure Thus it appears 
bat in this voyage the Count d Ach^ did not 
emam above four months m the Indian fcas. 
'ht bjighlh fquadron left miftrefs of them, 
ftcr cruifing two and t^venty day* before 
'ondtchciy, Ciil'^ for Bombay on the coaft 
f Mahbar 

During thit interval of five and twenty 
i^s which Count Lally fpent at Pondichc^ 
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he found means to carry on a private cor- 
refpondence with the commanding officer of 
twelve hundred Blacks, who garrifoned' Ar-* 

_ cot ; and, the very day the Englifh fquadron 
quitted the coaft, moved towards that place, 
which, after making himfelf mafter of four 
forts that lay in his way, two of them by ilorm, 

^ he took polTeffion of in the name of Salabet- 
zmgue, refervmg the revenues of it to the 
* Company. 

t 

Count Lally had fent for Meffieurs de Bully 
and 'Moracm with the troops under them, 
one in the Decan, the other at Mafuli-patnam 5 
- and Communicated to them his delign upon 
i Madras. But thefe gentlemen agieed a- 
mongft themfelves to bring along with them 
but the third of their forces 5 and even 01^ 
their arrival, apphed to him for a reinforce- 
ment of one tiioufand men, with orders to 
to return to thofe they had left behind 
them , with a view, ho doubt, of making war, 
on their own account, upon "the purfes of the 
Black Princes in their neighbourhood. 

Count Lally, who knew no enemies the 
Company had in India but the Englilh, re- 
fufed to comply with fuch unfeafonable de- ^ 

I mands; and,jfromjthatj^y fbrwaidjjthefe.genr- 

£ tlemen, far from affifring him, let flip no op- 
portunity of traveling his operations , and had 
, too good fufcefs. 

Couqt 
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Count Lally, on the firft- news of the Eng- 
Wh having made a defcent m the providce 
adjoining that of Mafuh-patnam, orders 
Monficor Moraan to return to it. Mon- 
fieur Moracm refufes , fends him word that 
he IS diftatisfiedwith the Company, and is de- 
termmed to quit their feryico. Count Lally 
complains of his difobedtence to Monfieur 
de Leynt and the council direfiing them at 
the fame time to order Monfieur Moracm 
bach to his command, and protefbng that he 
vimuld hold him anfwerable for the confe' 
quences m cafe he did not return But 
Monfieur Moracm perfifled m his refuJaL 
Six weeks after this Monfieur do Conflans 
was defeated ) and fire moqths after his de- 
feat Mafuli patnamiras furpnfed. 

Count Lally after a flay of five days at 
Ar^ot and confiantly refufing the mcredi- 
bde ofiers- made him by Monfieur de Euffy m 
a w ord 460 ooo* livres payable m three hours, 
to be font bach with a body of troops into 
the D^can returns to Pondichety Mon;; 
fieur dc Bufiy, on his fide finding that he 
could not dcrii e from the fiicnfinng of this 
fum any prefent incrcafe to bi> fortune in the 
Indies (for n ith this body of troops he could 
hay c raifcd four tiic nay perhaps, ten rail- 
^ bons of hires) thought proper to employ it m 
! fecurmg to himl^ protciflors m Europe He 

lends 
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lends one bundled ihoufand cio\^ns of it t) 
me Count d'Efiaing, on his edate, at thiec 
per cent. He tlicn lends, and c\cn gives away, 
more of it to foinc odiccis rctmning to 
Euiope. Some of the pnncipalof ihefe of- 
hccis icfufed his offers, in particular, the 
Chesaher de Ciillon, to whom lie oifcied two 
thoufand Louis d’ors, telling him, that he did 
not know what to do wath them. All this w hilc 
the army w'as w ithout pay, though this fame 
Monfeur de Budy had, on his arrnal, gnen 
Count Lally to undcifland, that lie was come 
Y/ith 240,000 1 ivies for the fcrvice of the 
Company, piovided lie. Count Lally, \.ouId 
be his fccurity for the money, as he did not 
chufe to liavc any dealings at all wuth that 
Body. 

Count Lally, on his retuin to Pondicheiy, 
calls a mixed council, and mo\es, that the 
forces fliould avail theinfclves of the ab- 
fence of the Englidi fquadion to attack 
Madras. Monfeur de Ley 1 it is the onl3r 
pei*fon to oppofe this motion, alledging, 
that he had not w'hercw'itli to pay, or even, 
fubfift, the army. For this veiy reafon, 
the reft of the mcinbcis approve it; and 
four or five of them, with the Count 
d’Eftaing at their head, offers to con- 
tribute 80,000 livres in plate, towaids 
the attempt. Monfieur de Bufly, wdio, 

fix 
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Uients. t An Armenian’ oficrs'to 4 end the 
cHeft 24,000 Uvres, and Count Lally be- 
comes pcrfonally bound for it. \ 

MonGeur dc Bufly bad m bis retmuc nu- 
niflcrs from all the Black Lords m the coun- 
try about Madras Count Tally will not 
take upon him to gads the ufe he made of 
them Monficur dc Bufiy havmg acquamt- 
cd Count Lally that one of thefe Bhck 
Lords offered for a fafeguard 18 000 Itvres, 
12 000 for Count Lally, and 6,000 for him- 
fclf Count Lally thought proper to agree to 
It requeuing Monficur dc Bu/Iy to pay the- 
whole to the Treafurer But Monlieux de 
Bufly contented himfclf with pa) mg the 
12,000 Uvres mtendedfor Count Lally, and 
thought proper to keep the remamder 

Count Lally has fince difcovcrcd, that this 
Black Lord had fent 24,000 hvres to Mon- 
ficur dc Bufiy Monficur dc Bully mull 
have confidcred pcrqujfitcs of this kind as 
very lawful, fince he made no fcruplc of 
gmng it under his hand 

Some days after, Monficur dc Bull) fent 
Count Lall) eleven T^ancartcQn the Perfian 
language to fign with a letter to acquaint 
him that the obje 61 of them was to proairc 
provifions for the army Count Lall) , who 

at 
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at Monlieut dc Busy’s rcqiicft, had already 
put Ills hand to a great number of thefe 
PancarteSj feeing that he never received any 
anfwer to them, and that theic did not anivc a 
grain of rice the more at the army, had the 
curiolity to get two of tliem tianflatcd; 
when he found them to be no other than 
exemptions from the tribute, which the 
Black Lords they were to be fent to owed 
the Matter of Arcot. Count Lally, one 
may fuppofe, did not fign them , but then 
he refufed returning them to Monfieur dc 
Butty* 

It was, theiefore^ with a fund not exceeding 
40,000 livres that Count Lally formed a park 
of artillery, creeled a forge, and the day 
but one after, the 16th, a battery of cannon 
and mortars, with which, however, all he 
could propofe was to ,rum the place, and 
then return to x\rcot, 

' _ Commodore de Leguil le was by this time ar- 
rived at the Ifland of Mauritius, with four men 
of war and three millions of livres dettined for 
Pondichery , but, jutt as he was about to leave 
that itt'and, the Count d’Ache unfortunately 
i arrived there, and hmdered him from pro- 
I ceeding. 
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and evciy the said Forleilures, ne do by these Presents, of 
our especial Grace certain Knowledge and mere Motion 
clearly and ^\ holly for us our Heirs and Successors, gi\-e, and 
grant unto The said Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London Trading into the East Indies And further 
all and every the sard Offenders for their said Contempt 
to suffer Imprisonment during our Pleasure and such other 
Punishment, as to us our Heirs or Successors for so high a 
Contempt shall seem meet dnd convenient and not to be in 
anjm’ise delivered until they and every of them shall become 
bound unto the said Governor for the Time being in the sum 
of ooo at the least at no Time then after during this 
Present Grant, to sail or traffick into any of the said East 
Indies, contrary to our express Commandment In that Behalf 
herein set down and published And farther for the better 
Encouragement of Merchants Strangers or others to bring 
in Commodities into our Realm we for us, our Heirs and 
Successors, do grant unto The said Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London Trading into the East Indies that 
they and that Snccessors, may from Time to Time for any 
Consideration or Benefit, to be taken to their own Use, grant 
or give License to any the Person or Persons to sail trade or 
Traffic into or from any the said East Indies so as such LI 
cense be granted or given before such Goods Wares and 
be. lai/i •vi. Lan/i 'j.u.'i ws. %s, mrJ?. Lwviu.'ie. ha 
made by the said Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London Trading mto the East Indies for the Time being 
under their Common Seal And farther of our especial 
Grace certain Knowledge and mere Motion we have 
condescended and granted and by these Presents for 
us our Heirs and Snccessors, w'e do condescend and 
grant unto The said Governor and Company of merchants of 
London Trading into the East Indies and their Successors 
that we our Heirs and Successors dunng the said Term of 
Fifteen Years idll not grant Liberty License or Power to 
any Person or Persons whatsoever, contrary to the Tenor 
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of these our Letters Patents, to sail, pass, trade or traffick, 
to the said East-Indies, or into or from the Islands, Ports, 
Havens, Cities, Towns or Places aforesaid, or any of them, 
contrary to the true Meaning of these Presents, without the 
Consent of The said Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London, Trading into the East-Indies, or the most Part 
of them And our Will and Pleasure is, and hereby we do also 
ordain, that it shall and may be lawful, to and for The said 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London, Trading into 
the East-Indies, or the more Part of them, whereof the Gov- 
ernor for the Time ^eing, or his Deputy, to be one, to admit 
into and to be of the said Company, all such Apprentices, 
to any of The said Fellowship or Company, and all such 
Servants and Factors, of and for the said Company, and all 
such other, as to them, or the most Part of them, present at 
any Court, held for the said Company, the Governor, or his 
Deputy, being one, shall be thought fit and agreeable, with 
the Orders and Ordinances to be made for the Government 
of the said Company Provided always, that if any of the 
Persons, before named and appointed, by these Presents, to 
be free of The said Company of Merchants of London, Trad- 
ing into the East-Indies, shall not before the going forth of 
the Fleet, appointed for this First Voyage, from the port of 
London, bring in and deliver to the Treasurer or Treasurers 
appointed, or which, within the Space of Twenty Days next 
after the Date hereof, shall be appointed, by the said Gover- 
nor and Company, or the more Part of them, to receive the 
Contributions and Adventures, set down by the several Ad- 
venturers, m this last and present Voyage, now in hand, to 
be set forth, such Sums of Money as hav^e been, by any of 
the said Persons, by these presents, nominated to be of the 
said Company, expressed, set down and written in a Book 
for that Purpose, and left in the Hands of the said Thomas 
Smith, Governor of the said Company, or of the said Paul 
Banning, Alderman of London, and subscribed with the 
frames of the same Adventurers, under their Hands, and agreed 
4 
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upon to be adventured In Iho said First Voj'agc, that then, it 
shall be la for The said Governor and Company, or the 
more Part of tbera, thereof the sajd Governor or hJs Deputy, 
to be one, at any their General Coart, or General Assembly 
to remove disfranchise and displace him or them at their 
Wills and Pleasures And the said Governor and Company, 
of Merchants of London, Trading Into the East Indies, for 
them and their Successors do by these Presents, covenant, 
promise and grant, to and with os, our Heirs and Successors, 
that they The said Governor and Comply and their Sue 
cessors, In all and every such Voyages, as they at any Time 
or Times hereafter during the said Term, shall make out of 
this Realm by Virtue of this our Grant and Letters Patents 
the First Voyage only excepted, shall and will upon every 
Return which shall be made back again into this Realm 
or any of our Dominions, or within Six Months next after every 
such Return, bring Into this our Realm of England, from 
the s£dd East Indies, or from some other Parts, beyond the 
Seas, out of our Dominions as great or greater Value m 
Bullion of Gold or Silver or other foreign Colni of Gold or 
Silver respectively for every Voyage the First Voyage 
only excepted as shall be by Force of these Presents trans- 
ported and carried out of this Realm by them or any of 
them, In any Kind of Silver abovesald '%vhatsoev’er m any of 
the said Vopiges and that all socb Stiver, as by Virtue of 
this onr Grant and Letters Patents shall be shipped x>r laden 
by The said Governor and Company or tbdr Successors, to 
be transported out of this Realm in any of the said Voyages 
shall from Time to Time at the setting forth of every 
such particular Voyage, be shipped and laden at the Ports 
or Havens of London Dartmouth or Plymouth or at 
some of the same Ports or Havens, and at no other 
Port or Haven whatsoever within this our Realm, or the 
Dominions thereof and that all and every such Silver as 
from Time to Time shall be shipped and loaden in the said 
Ports of London, Dartmouth or Plymouth, or any of them to be 
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b} Force of these Presents transported out of this Realm, as is 
aforc'^aid shall from Time to Time be duly entered by the 
Customer, Controller, Collector or other Officer to whom it shall 
appertain, of c\ery such Port or Haven, where the same shall 
happen to be shipped or laden, in the Custom-Book belonging 
to the said Port or IIa\en, before such Time as the same shall 
be shipped or laden, to be transported as is aforesaid, without 
any Custom or Subsid), to be pud for tlie same , and that in 
like Manner,"all and all Manner of Gold and Silver i\hatso- 
e\er, ^\hlch shall be brought into this Realm, or any of our 
Dominions, by The said Gosernor and Company, or any of 
them, according to.the true Meaning of these Presents, shall 
like\Mse be, from Time to Time, duly entered by the Customer, 
Controller, or other Officer of every such Port, Creek or Place, 
where the same Gold or Silver shall happen to de unshipped, or 
brought to Land, before such Time as the same Gold or Silver 
or any Part thereof, shall be unshipped or brought to Land, as 
is aforesaid Provided always, nevertheless, and our Will 
and Pleasure is, that these our Letters Patents, or any Thing 
therein contained, shall not in any Sort extend to give or 
grant any License, Power or Authority unto The said Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London, Trading into the 
East-Indies, or to any of them to undertake or address 
any Trade unto any Country, Port, Island, Haven, City, 
Creek, To\\n or Place, being already in the lawful and 
actual Possession of any such Christian Prince or State, 
as at this present is, or at any Time hereafter shall be 
in League or Amity, with us, our Heirs or Successors, 
and which doth not, or will not accept of such Trade, but doth 
overtly declare and publish the same, to be utterly against his 
or their Good-Will -and Liking, any Thing before in these 
presents contained, to the contrary thereof notwith- 
standing. Provided also, that if it shall, hereafter appear to 
us, our Heirs or Successors, that this Grant or the Con- 
tinuance thereof, in the Whole or in any Part thereof, shall 
not be profitable to us, our Heirs and Successors, or to this 
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our Realm, tlmt then, "and from thenceforth upon and after 
Two Years Warning, to be given to the said Company, by 
us our Heirs or Successors, under our or their Pnvy Seal, 
or Sign Manual this present Grant shall cease be void and 
determined, to all Intents Constructions and Purposes And 
further of our especial Grace certain Knowledge and mere 
Motion w'e ha\e condescended and granted and b) these 
Presents for us our Heirs and Successors do condescend and 
grant to The said Go\cmor and Compan) of Merchants of 
London Trading into the East Indies and their Successors 
that if at the End of the said Term of Fifteen ^ car<; it ‘‘hall 
seem meet and Con\enient unto Tlic said Governor and Com 
pany 'or any the Parties aforesaid tliat this present Grant 
shall be continued and If that also it shall appear unto us, our 
Heirs and Successors that the Continuance thereof shall not 
be prejudicial or hurtful to this our Realm but that W'e shall 
find the further Continuance thereof profitable for us our 
Heirs and Successors and for our Realm with such Condi 
tions as are herein mentioned or with some Alteration or 
Qualification thereof that then we our Heirs or Successors at 
the Instance and humble Petiboo of The said Governor and 
Company or any of them to be made unto us our Heirs 
and Successors will grant and mate unto The said Governor 
and Coppany or any of them so suing for the same and ^uch 
other Person and Persons our Subjects as they shall nomi 
nate and appoint or shall be by us our Heirs or Successors 
newly nominated not exceeding in Number Twenty Four 
new Letters Patents under the Great Seal of England in due 
Form of Law with the like Covenants Grants Clauses and 
Articles as in these Presents are contained or with Addition 
of other necessary Articles or changing of these into some 
other Parts for and during the full Term of Fifteen '^ears, 
then next following willing herebj and straitly charging and 
commanding all and singular our Admirals Vice Admirals 
Justices Mayors Shenffs Lscheators Constables Bailiffs 
and all and singular other our OfiScers, Ministers Liege Men 
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and Subjects \\halsoe\er, to be aiding, favouring helping and 
assisting unto The said Governor and Company, and to their 
Successors, and to their Deputies, Officers, Factors, Servants 
Assigns and Ministers and e\eryof them, in executing and 
enjoying the Premises, as ^^ell on Land as on Sea, from Time 
to Time, when you or any of you shall thereunto be required, 
any Statue, Act, Ordinance, Proviso, Proclamation or Re- 
straint, heretofore had, made, set forth, ordained, or 
provided, or any other Matter, Cause or Thing whatsoever, to 
the contrary in any vay notwithstanding , although express 
Mention of the true } early Value or Certainty of the 
Premises, or of any of them, or of any other Gifts or Grants, 
by us, or any of our Progenitors, to the said Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London, Trading into the 
East-Indies,or to any of them, before this Time made, in these 
Presents is not made, or any Statute, Act, Ordinance, 
Provision Proclamation or Restraint, to the contrary 
heretofore had made, ordained or provided, or any other Thing, 
Cause or Matter whatsoever, in any wise notwithstanding In 
Witness whereof, we have caused these our Letters to 
be made Patents Witness Ourself, at Westminster, the 
Thirly-first Day of December, in the Three and Fortieth 
Year of our Reign 


Huberd 
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MALCOLM’S SUMMARY OF THE GROWTH OF 
THE POLITICAL POWER OF THE 
ENGUSH IN INDIA 

By the engagements wth tlie Nabob of Bengal (1757) 
the Company had the pmilege given them of coming money 
in the name of the Emperor of Delhi 

In the same year the lordship of twenty fonr distncts 
adjacent to Calcutta, was granted to them in perpetuity, and 
their facilities of trade were greatly extended In 1760 the 
I nch provinces of Midnapore Bordwan and Chittagong were 
made over to them by Cossim AJi for the payment of a sped 
find subsidiary force (/*) 

101763 at the restoration of the Nawob Jaffier Khan the 
above provinces were ceded m perpetuity In 1764, a grant 
from Shah Allom Emperor of Delhi, gave them the coontnes 
of Benares and Gaxeepore and in the following year, 1765 the 
same authority made them nominal administrators but real 
rulers of the nch and fertile provinces of Bengal Behar ‘and 
Orissa 

Considerable cessions of temtory uere made to the Com 
pany at this period, on the coast of Coromandel in addition 
to some valuable lands made over in 1763 by the Nabob 
Mahomed Ali Khan A jagheer, or estate ^vas granted m 
1765 vhich induded some of the most fertile distncts In the 
Carnatic A grant of the northern Clrcars had been obtained 
from the Sabah of the Deckan, by Bossy but when Massule 
patam was taken and the French were expelled from this pos- 
session in 1759 by the English the drears were transferred 
to them and their right to this territory as well as to the 
lands ceded by the Nabob of the Carnatic, w'as confirmed In 
1765 by a deed from the Emperor of Delhi 


fm) 500 European carmlry 3,000 {nltntrj end 8,000 Sopoj*. 
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Bombay, the most ancient of the territorial possessions of 
the Company, was, in 1765, the most limited but it had im- 
portance from its fine harbour, and its numerous dependent 
factories, among which it numbered Surat This to^^n and 
island, originally ceded by the Portuguese to King Charles II, 
as a part of the dower of his Queen, the Infanta Catherine, was 
made over by the King to the Company in 1668 





Ill 

BEFORE PLASSEY 

The trade of this country \nis opened to the English bj 
meana of a surpeon named B^ojjghtoiVJvho In 1636 
\vzs Bent from Surat to Agra to attend a daughter 
of the Emp eror Sha^\ Jeh^ \\hom he cured and the empetnr 
besides other favours, granted him a patent to trade free of cus 

I toms throughout his dominions with whiph Boughton proceeded 
to Bengal, intending to purchase goods in this province, and 
to cany them by sea to SuraL His patent woold probably 
have been little regarded if the Nabob of the province had not 
wanted his assistance to cure one of hla favounte women 
a horn he likewise recovered on which the Nabob prevailed 
on him to remain in his service giving him an ample stipend 
and confirming the pnvilege of trade which he had obtained 
at Agra, with a promise to extend Tl to all others of the 
English nation who should come to Bengal Boughton wrote 
an account of his influence to the English Governor at Surat 
1640. whose advice the Companj In 1640 sent 

two ships from England to Bengal the agents 
of which being introduced to the Nabob b> Boughton 
were received with courtesy and assisted m their 
mercantile transactions and the advantages gained b) 
this tnal gave encouragement to prosecute the trade 

The profits accruing to Europeans by their trade to 
Indostan, arise much more from the commodities which they 
purchase m that country thao from those which they send 
thither and the most valuable part of the cargoes returned 
^ to Europe consists of silk and cotton manufactures the 
weaver of which is an Indian living and working with bis 
wife and several children in a hut which scarcely affords 
him shelter from the sun and rain his natural indolence 
however is satisfied In procunng by his dailj labour his daily 
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bread , and the dread of extortion or violence from the officers 
of the district to which he belongs, makes it prudence in him 
to appear, and to be poor, so that the chapman who sets 
him ^work, finds him destitute of everything but his loom, 
and IS therefore obliged to furnish him with money, gener- 
ally half the value of the cloth he is to make, in order to 
purchase materials, and to subsist him until his work is finish- 
ed ,‘ the merchant vho employs a great number of weavers, is 
marked by the higher officers of the Government, as a man who 
can afford to forfeit a part of his wealth, and is therefore oblig- 
ed to pay for protection, the cost of ivhich, and more, he lays 
upon the manufactures he has to sell, of which by a combination 
with other merchants, he always regulates the price, according 
to the necessity of the purchaser to buy Now the naviga- 
tion to India IS so very expensive, that nothing can be more 
detrimental to this trade than long protraction of the voyage , 
and loss, instead of profit, would ensue, if ships were sent 
on the expectation of buying cargoes on their arrival , for 
either they would not find these cargoes provided, and must 
Avait for them at a great expense, or if ready, ivould be obliged 
to purchase them too dearly Hence has arisen the necessity 
of establishing factories in the country, that the agents may 
have time and opportunity to provide, before the arrival of 
the ships, the cargoes intended to be returned in them 

The English Company, either in the first voyage or soon 
after, built a factory at Hughley, the principal port of the 
province, lying about one hundred miles from the sea on the 
river to which it gives its name^ and which is the western 
arm of the Ganges, but the officers of the Government 
superintended the buildings, and objected to ever3fthing 
which resembled or might be converted into a station of 
defence, the Mogul empire, at that time, disdaining to allow 
in any part of its dominions, the appearance of any other 
so\ereignty than its own for whatsoever forts the Portuguese 
or other Europeans possessed on the sea coasts of Indostan, 
the territory on which they stood, and many of the forts * 
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thcmscU C8 w cro either wnrested or purchased from pnnees at 
that time not conquered by the Mogul in uhose terntory no 
I^uropcan power had hlfheito been suffered to erect a single 
baation 

Not permitted to ha\e fortifications the English were like 
1640 prohibited from entertaining a military 

to force sufficient to give umbrage to the Gov 
ernment but were allowed to mamtaln -an 
ensign and 30 men to do honour to the prinapal 
agents v.ho thus confined to commercial views applied 
themselves with much industry to pronfotc their ou n and the 
company's interests in trade Englishmen were sent from 
Hughlej to those parts of the province in which the most 
valuable commodities ucre prodneed bnt as the number of 
factors emplo)cd by the company did not suffice to supenn 
tend in different places the provision of such quanbties of 
goods as v-ere annually demanded the greatest part of the 
purchases was managed at Hnghley ^^here the prinapal 
agents contracted nith merchants of the countr} who on 
receiving about one half of the value beforehand obliged 
themselves under pecuniary penalties to deliver at fixed perioda 
the goods for which they had contracted. The company 
being by these dispositions invested vith a right in all the 
goods for which they had contracted even before these 
j goods were manufactured gave the name of inyestment to 
( all their purchases in India, 

These were the only methods of carrying on the trade with 
reasonable expectation of profit but the)' rendered the 
English entirely dependant on the Government of Bengal 
who Cither by seiimg the goods which ivere provided or by 
prohibiting them from bemg earned to the principal residence 
from whence they were to be shipped might at any time subject 
the company's estate to great detriment and loss and of these 
rlsques the company vn’Ctc bo apprehensive, that they kept 
their factories m Bengal dependant on the Presidency of 
Madras where they bad a fort and garrison, to v\hlch, in 
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agents in Bengal were to 


cases of sudden emercfencv, the 
apply for ad\ ice and assistance 

Their trade, ho^\e^er, ^\as earned on for some time ^^lthout 
interruption, and A\ith much success, but in a few }ears, Aihcn 
they liad erected cost!) buildings, had accumulated large 
quantities of English commodities, j^nd had gi\cn large credits 
in the proMiice, the Go\crnmcnt deeming them as it were 
fettered to the shore changed its conduct towards them The 
patents granted to Boughton, as well as the other stipulations 
which had induced them to settle in the province, were either/ 
disa\owcd, or consti\ied in contradiction to their meaning* 
the same customs w'crc lc\ied from them, as from other 
merchants the Nabob affected to arbitrate between the com- 
pany and such of the natnes, who in order to evade the pay- 
ment of their debts, thought proper to purchase his protec- 
tion , and even \agabond Englishmen offending against the 
Company’s privileges, were encouraged to take refuge in his 
court, and to disavow the authority of their countrymen In 
a word, every pretext which might bring the English affairs 
under his cognizance was practised in order to subject them 
to fiqes and exactions If the settlements hesitated, or 
refused to comply w'lth the Nabob’s demands, their trade, 
throughout the proMnee, was immediately stopped 

For these evils there w^ere but tw^o remedies, w^ar or retreat 
both worse than the mischief, for although the Government 
annually repeated its e\action<^, the advantages of the Bengal 
trade, wdiilst new , were such as rendered it more prudent to 
acquiesce, than by defiance to risque the wEoIe of the com- 
pany’s stock and concerns in the province , and for forty years 
the English attempted no military resistance 

At length, finding these impositions extravagantly increas- 
ed, because they had only been opposed by embassies and 
petitions , and having the same causes of complaint against 
the Mogul’s Government at Surat , the company in 
the year 1^85, .determined to_^y_\vhat_condescensions 
the effect of arms might produce , and wath the approbation 


168s 
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of King James the Second fitted oat tuo fleets one of 
«hidi w-as ordered to cruixe at the bar of Surat on all vesseL 
belonging to the Mogul s subjects the other designed not 
only to commit hostilities by sea at the mouths of the Ganges 
but carried likewise 600 regular troops in order to attack the 
Nabob of Bengal by land The agents at Hughley received pre 
\ious notice of these intentions and were Instmcted to call in 
all their factors and concerns that all the English subj ects and 
property might be in readiness to repair on board the ships, 
IS soon as the) should arrive m the road of Ballasorc from 
whence It was intended that the) _houl^ proceed and surprise 
the cit) of Chittagong on the opposite shore where they 
were immediately to fortf) themsehes 

The conduct of this war was entrusted to Job Chauock 
the company's pnnapal agent at Hughle) a man of courage 
without miiitaiy experience but Impatient to take revenge 
of a Government from which he had personaJl) received the 
most Ignominious treatment having not long before been im 
prisoned and scourged by the Nabob One vessel of the fleet 
was lost the largest ship with another were not able to make 
passage and the rest did not arrive before the month 
of October 1686 by which time a body of 
the Nabobs troops probably from some suspicions of 
the intended hostiffties had suiroonded the factory at 
Hughley Chanock therefore on the amval of the hip^ 
ordered the troops about 460 men to come up the 
riverto his assistance gave battle and drove the enemv 
out of the town A truce ensued dunng which all the 
company s effects were shipped by which time the governor 
of Hughley having received considerable reinforcements, both 
sides were equally willing and read) to renew hostilities TTie 
Moors were again discomfited but nevertheless prepared to 
blockade the factory again to avoid which Chanock on the 15th 
of December took the field and marching dowm the western 
bank of the nver burned and destroyed all the magaxlnes 
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of salt, and granaries of rice which he found in his way bet- 
een Hughley and the island of Ingelee, which lies at the 
mouth of the river, near the western shore On this spot, 
perhaps the most unhealthy in the proMnce, he pitched his 
camp, m the month of April, whilst the ships anehored in the 
main stream The Moors suffered them to remain here without 
molestation tor three months during wdiich sickness sw^ept 
away 300 Europeans, which W'as two-thirds of the whole force. 

In the meantime, the fleet sent to Surat had been much 
more successful, having taken from the Mogul subjects, car- 
goes, which were'*Aalued at a million of sterling money 
These losses deterred the merchants at Surat from making 
preparation for future vo3'ages , the manufacturers and mecha- 
nics left without employment, complained loudl)^ of famine , 
and the emperor’s revenues were considerabl}^ diminished, 
upon which /VurangZfib sent one of his officers from Delhi, with 
orders to hear the English complaints, and to mitigate the 
oppression they had suffered 

Orders of the same purport w^ere likewise sent to the 
Nabob of Bengal, and arrived very fortunatel> for the English 
trodps at Ingelee wdien reduced to only 100 men capable of 
bearing arms, they w'ere surrounded by 10,000 foot, 
and 3000 horse Hostilities ceased, and by a treaty sig ned 
the 1 6th of Aug ust, LbSjz ,,.. it was stipulated, that 
the English should not only be permitted to return 
to all their factories in the province, but might likewise 
erect docks and magazines at UlaEa^a, a village situated 
on the w'estern bank, about 50 miles from the mouth of the 
river 

How^ever Chanock had not faith enough m the treaty to 
return to Hughley without the ships, and, the Moors dis- 
trusted the English too much to suffer them to appear there 
wuth an advantage He therefore remained three months 
at Ulabarea, during which the place w^as found to be so 
improper for the purposes which had induced him to ask 
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it, that he desired and obtained Iea\e to remo\cto Sootanutty, 
a to^NTi about 40 miles hi^cr up and on the other side 0/ the 
river, Avhere the factors and soldiery lived in huts until 
they could provide proper habitations Meanwhile the war 
at Surat broke out afresh, on heanng which the Nabob of 
Bengal paid no regard to the tz^ty made at Ingelee but 
gave up the English trade to the rapine of his officers, and 
at the same time demanded a %*erj laige sum as a recompense 
for the damage which his country had sustained by the late 
hostilities Chanock being neither in a condition to oppose him 
by arms nor to appease liim witli mone\ ‘ sent two members 
of the council to Dacca to try if he might be softened by 
submissions Soon after their departure the pow'cr of the 
settlement was translated from Mr Chanock to Heath a 
commander of one of the Company's ships a man of courage 
but of a variable disposition not far removed from 
craainess who soon after his amval at Soota 
nutty ordered all the English to repair on board the ships, 
and proceeded w ith them to the road of Ballasore where 
the governor of the town offered to treat with him in behalf 
of the Nabob and finding that this proposal ^vas not received 
with cordiality detained two of the Company s agents resid 
ing in the factory of Bailasore as hostages against any 
violence notwithstanding which and that the two Englisli 
depaties were still at Dacca as well as two other factors in 
other parts of the province Heath landed with a crew of 
sailors and attacked the town which had no defences This 
outrage was committed on the \ery day that the governor 
received a copy of the treaty which the Nabob had made with 
the two deputies at Dacca by which it was stipulated that 
the English ships should attack the King of Arracan Heath 
pretended to acquiesce to these terras hoping that his profes 
sions might facilitate his intentions of surpnsmg Chittigan 
where the fleet arrived on the 17th of January 1689 
but finding the works as well as the garrison much 
stronger than he expected Heath as if he had come with no 
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other purpose olTercd, as lie had promised, to join the Nabob 
against the King of Arracan , but soon after ehanging his 
mind again, he sailed to the river which leads to the capital 
of that countr) , here he proffered his serxice to the King 
against the Nabob, insisting, ho\^e^er, that their first attempt 
should be against Chittagan But not being of a temper to 
bear the dela}s of an Indian administration, he as suddenly 
took disgust against this ally , and on the 13th of February, 
sailed away with the fleet and the company’s agents across 
the Bay of Bengal to Madras, where they arrived on the 
15th of March Hfjrc he apologized for his conduct by 
sa}ing, that nothing but lies had been told on all sides 

Nevertheless, the conduct, crazy and irregular as it was, 
produced better effects than could have been expected from 
measures dictated by the most prudent councils for the 
Nabob imagined that the contempt and disrespect with which 
Heath had treated him, proceeded from a resolution wdneh the 
English had taken, to abandon the trade of Bengal , and 
fearing to be called to a severe account by the Emperor 
Aurengzebe, for forcing them to quit the province he im- 
mediately sent letters to Madras requesting them to return, 
and promising all the immunities, the denial of which had been 
the cause of the late contentions Such a condescension was 
thought a sufficient w^arrant of the sincerity of his intentions 
Mr Chanock, therefore, wuth his factors and thirty soldiers, 
sailed from Madras, and arrived in the month of July at 
Soota-nutty , w^here, in consequence of the Nabob’s orders, 
the Government of Hughlev received them wath civility 

The next year they received a phirmaund or patent from 
Aurengzebe, allowung them to trade free of customs, 
on condition of paying annually the sum of 3,000 
rupees The great advantages intended by this favour, depend- 
ed however more on the temper of the Nabob, than on the will 
of the emperor , for the English had more than once 
before received such mandates, and found them of little 
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use and the remembrance of former evils conUnued to 
raise solicitude even «hen no Immediate causes of apprehen 
Sion subsisted 

The right of jurisdiction over the Indian inhabitant , 
\\hoiTi the residence and commerce of the English continually 
attracted to Soota nutty became every day more necessary to 
prevent perp'^tual litigations with those who although 
employed by the English might at any time defy them 
in the courts of Government in which the merchants 
of the settlement would be more cautious of seeking protection 
if the company had power to stop theit families and attach 
their effects but this nghf of jurisdiction could not be pur 
chased even at Delhi without the consent of the Nabob 
it was equally necessary that the company should have a fort 
to protect their valuable effects against sudden violence 
but even prefers of money repeated for 6ve years successively 
could not prevail on the Nabob to allow these pnvileges 
and they were despaired of when some unexpected events 
enabled the compiany to obtain them In 16 96 the Raj ahs on 
i 6 p 6 western. side j^f ^thc-rryer-Hughley.^took up arms 

they were headed by him of Burdawy i wFo^ terTi~“ 
tory extends along the western side of the nver from Nuddeah 
to the island of Ingelee and who likewise possessed a consi 
derable district on the other shore contiguous to Calcutta 
so that the English French and Dutch companies had each 
their principal settlement within his jurisdiction The greatest 
piart of the Nabob s army being near the Court at Dacca the 
rebels made great progress before a force snfBaent to oppose 
them could assemble and in the meantime they took Hugbley 
plundered Moxadavad in the island of Cossim bazar and from 
thence proceeded to Rajahmahal On the breaking out of this 
war the three European settlements augmented their soldiery 
and declared for the Nabob of whom they at the same time 
requested piermlssion to put their factories In a state of defence 
against an enemy whose resentment they most incnr by their 
attachment to his government The Nabob ordered them 
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in general terms to defend thcmsches , and the) taking for 
granted, what was not posituch forbidden, with great diligence 
raised walls with b.vstions rovind their factories the Dutch 
about a mile to the south of lUighlc) , the French two miles 
lower down the ri\er, at Chandernagorc , and the English at 
Calcutta, a small town contiguous to Soota- nutt), where they 
had built their principal maga/incs Such was the origin of 
the three European forts m the pro\ nice of Bengal, and they 
were the hrst which the Mogul goiernmcnt suffered foreigners 
to build in an\ part of the empire ^n hhiglish sloop preiented 
the Rajah from t.aking the fort of rannah , and the garrison of 
Calcutta, consisting of fift) men, lieat a body of his troops w ithin 
sight of the tow n 'I he Dutch assisted the Nabob's troops to 
retake Hughlc) 'I'he French did little, but appeared in arms, 
and fortified themsehes better than cither of the other two 
The news of this rebellion alarmed Aureng7cbe himself 
so much, that he sent one of his grandsons, A7im-al-Shan, 
with an arm}, to superintend the three governments of Bengal, 
Behar, and Ori\a 'I his prince was son of Mahomcd_ Mau7m, 
who reigned after his father Aurcng7cbe, with the title of 
Behader Shah, and Arim-al Shah himself seems likewise, 
e\en at this distant period, to have had an eye to the throne , 
for he came into Bengal wath a resolution to amass money by 
every means This a\ancious disposition the English plied 
with presents, which in r6^ obtained his permission 
to purchase from the Zemindar, or Indian proprietor, 
the tow ns of S_ooU-nutty-,- Calcutta, _and Gobindpore, wath 
their districts, extending about three miles along the eastern 
bank of the river Hughley, and about one mile inland the 
prince, how'e^er, reserved the annual fine of 1195 rupees, wdiich 
this ground used to pay to the Nabob of the Province But at 
this time, w'hen the English settlements seemed on the point of 
emerging from continued difficulties to a state of prosperity, 
the erection of a new East India Company, in opposition to 
the old renewed all the former evils The new^ company 
established their factory at Hughly, and the competition 
6 
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between the rc 5 pecti\e agents \ras earned on with the same 
animoMtyas exasperated their PnQcipals in England, T\hich 
exposed the concerns of both to the impositions of the Nabob 
and of the merchants of Bengal who took every advantage of 
this rivalry How cv'er, the spirit of commerce, w hich knows no 
resentments that are prejudicial to its interest soon re 
concilcd the contending parties of England, and produced 
a coalition of which the preliminaries were adjusted in 1698 
but the final union did not take place till seven years after 
this time being necessary to blend the different concerns of 
both companies into one common stock ^ 

Tn the meantime the settlement of Calcutta had attracted 
such a number of inhabitants as excited the jealousy of the 
governor of Hcghly who pretending that he should be punished 
for suffering so many of the Mogul s subjects to withdraw 
themselves from hb jurisdiction threatened to send a Cadi 
or Mahamedin judge and officers of the police to administer 
justice amongst the natives living under the English flag The 
measure would have renewed the same Inconveniences, which 
had forced the English to quit Hoghly it was therefore conn 
teracted by a bribe given to Aiatn-al Shan who forbade the 
governor of Hughly from proceeding in his intentions By 
this constant attention to money Aiam al-Shan in three years 
amassed three millions of pounds sterling which he carried 
with him out of the province but he left behind him bis son 
Fumikshir to get more who In 1713 gained the throne 
after his father had perished in disputing It with his brothers 

The union of the two companies, by augmenting the stock, 
increased the trade and enlarged the views of the direc 
tion Who at the same time warned by the late examina 
tion of the company s affairs in Parliament exerted themselves 
vvdth zeal and IntelJlgence in order to confound the clamours 
of those who exclaimed against the Institution of an East 
India Company as a monopoly dctnmental to the mercantile 
interests of the nation The Commerce of Bengal more 
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especially became the object of their attention the subordinate 
factories of Cossimba/ar, JDacca, and Balasore, which had been 
abandoned, A\ere now resettled the exports and imports were 
doubled in value and in quantity and the garrison of 
Calcutta, was augmented to 300 men all which the Government 
of Bengal contrary to its usual maxims, beheld -without repug- 
nance, and even without demanding money as the price of its 
forbearance and favour This was the longest term of repose 
from vexations, which the English had experienced since 
their first establishment in the province , and the increasino- 
importance of the colony induced the company in 1707 to \ 
\\ ithdrav the settlements in it, from their former dependence I 
on Madras, and to declare Calcutta a presidency accDuntable j 
only to the direction in England 

But the Nabab Jaffi er Khan , who at this time was appoint- 
ed to rule Bengal, did not suffer the English to remain any 
longer in this state of ease and independence and 
the respite which they had lately enjoyed served only to 
convince him, that as being better able, they ought the more 
readily to comply with his demands Having removed the 
Seat of Government from Dacca to Mu xadabad, in the centre 
of the Province, he was better enabled to take cognizance 
of their affairs, and to discover pretexts and means of distress- 
ing them, without openly violating the privileges which 
they had obtained from Aurangzebe and Azimal Shan 
Every year of his administration was marked by extraordi- 
nary and increasing extortion, not only from the Europeans, 
but from all ranks of people in the province at the same time 
he was as much dreaded for his abilities as detested for his 
iniquities and the presidency of Calcutta^ not seeing any 
better resource, proposed in the year 1713 
to the company in England, that an embassy 
of complaint, supported by a valuable present, should 
be sent to the great Mogul at Delhi To this measure 
the company readily acquiesced, directing the presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras to join their grievances in the same 
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petition with thoiie of Bengal The nomination of the 
embassadors wai left to Mr Hedges the Governor of Calcutta 
who chose John Surman and Edward Stephenson, two of the 
ablest factors of the Service there joining to them an 
Armenian named Serhaud, nho had for many years been 
the principal merchant in the settlement 

It does not appear that the presidency had any other lights 
to direct their proceedings and expectations at Dchh, except 
Idg such as thej recel\-ed from this Armenian who had never 
been there but who was very soUatous to be admitted into 
this honourable commission in hopet of getting a great 
deal of money by the goods he should cany free of charges 
in the tram of embassy The presents designed for the Mogul 
and his officers consisted of carious glass ware, clocL work 
toys, brocades and the finest manufactures of woollen cloths 
and silks valued altogether at 30 000 pounds which 
Serhand, In his letters to Delhi magnified to 100 000 and 
gave such a description of the ranties which were coming 
that the Mogul Furrukshlr ordered the embassy to be escorted 
b) the gtrvernors ol the provinces through whose territories 
it might pass The train proceeded, on the Ganges from 
Calcutta to Patna the capital of Behar and from hence by 
land to Delhi where they arrived on the 8th of 
July 1715 after a march of three months The 
laraous ffoasanaiYy w6o artcrwarc& efept^af 
four and created fiv-e emperors of Indostan nas at 

this time Vizir dreaded bv his sovereign and mortally 
hated by Cawndorah who was in full possession of the 
emperor s favour The EngUsb by their previous correspon 
dence to Delhi had chosen Cawndorah for the patron of their 
petitions to which fhe rivality between these lords was 
likely to pro\e no little detriment for the one only could 
persuade the emperor to grant, what the other alone had the 
power of carrying into execution Jaffir the Fsabob of Bengal, 
had from the beginning r^;nrdcd the embassy with detestation 
as the strodgfcst imputation against the integrity of his mvn 
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contn^c', 'lul wn-ild probnl'h lu%< rn.uiN r,u trtl it. holh In 
It j'rt >•< n“ ^vtionv 'in»i jjin;u’\, if lu Inti nnt uinltnl .ill hm 
intt t nrt .it Dt lUi t«^ t’*' c*-'- of i;r< .itcr now^, 

for \v hit! ft'r •.o.nt nir*. I't rti so};, itnuj tin inin Mon of tlio 
pro\ .noi <t! r.' h->r .I’lti f'friM to tin ( ttnt'.fjiiiu nl of lit ni;.il. 
in<l th> '-‘•rrr v..]no to i!iis m-.! \ io* rtn ,ili\ . in Im finiil\ 
\( \ . '-'.licvh h. t .nn ir o pi t\ vtt 1\ •'p.titi tin ir •.p' rioiis 
tthp rtorn hn itn iitl-' whu h. mill llu «!< ‘•irt* of 

\ 51 v itt {!n\ in f tmitloriii \\*n.hl prohnhK li,i\e voon 
P'.kI •( < il iht tl.--*n!‘ <»! lh( .nnh.i'.s iijof*. with <i\il .uul 
ni'iitnihrinl imtM ^ti an i« i oh tu v\hn h on a h iinport.ini 
oti i'-K>M wo'.hl I’.nt loin itio n,c m lo no -it hi'-tonr.il nnlnt. 
Irtl !o»l pht' «1 ih<-’!.i il tfo . in a hii:h <lt i;t« > of f.ixour with 
tin t-inpt ’or hi.int if wloon 10*1 ill iho Mtpl . uk t of n Mottnl’s 
•-t.r'i'^ho hul lit t n .ihh to pro^-tr^c from lln ront.ii^ion 
of a tiivtenp' r. vvhuh In in^’liiuiion*' ‘•(.cm '•o well calculated 
In pri \t nt 

'I'lic Moj^ul tit ‘•piinn ' of ilo' -Kill of In- own cmpincK-, 
wa- ad\i-ct! In rimu’or.th to tmj)Io\ llit Surgeon of tiui 
Lni;h-h cml)i--\ named Hamilton, In whom he w a- in a few 
wtcKv p( rferili curt d ami, m "ratiludc for this service, 
promi-ctl to ttr.int the emba— adoi- anv mduli^cncc-, which 
mi};ht be con-i-U nl with the ili^nit) of Ins Government 
Soon after In- recovorv’ -uccccdetl the festival of Ins marriage 
with the daughter of Jaffc^g, the principal Rajah of the 
Rajpoot nation winch interrupted all other Inisine— , and 
obliged the embassadorh to wait si\ months before they could 
gain permi-sion to present their petition 

It was delivered in the month of January of the nc\t year 
171G, and contained a variet) of requests “That 
the cargoes of English ships which might be w'reckcd 
on the Mogul’s coast should not in future be plundered that a 
stipulated sum paid annually to the Government of Surat, should 
exempt the English trade at that port from the Mogul’s duties, 
and from the Visitation of his officers, who had cxmtinually 
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extorted more than the} were authorized to demand that the 
rupees coined m the mints of Bombay and Madras should pass 
m the receipt of the Moguls revenue that three villages, 
contiguous to Madras which had formerly been granted and 
were afterwards taken back b> the government of Arcot, mi^t 
be restored to the companj In perpetuity subject to the 
payment of the former fine, that the island of Dlu near the port 
of Masulipatam might be given to the company paying for it 
an annual rent of 7000 pagodas In behalf of ihe president:} of 
Calcutta the petition represented all the impositions of the 
Nabob of Bengal and proposed ‘ that the} should be obviated 
b} positive orders that all persons whether Europeans or 
natives, who might be indebted or accountable to the 
Company should be delivered up to the presidency at Calcutta 
on the first demand that the officers of the mint at Muiada 
bad should at all times when required alicnv three days in 
the week for the coinage of the Company s money and that a 
passport, or dustuck signed by the president of Calcutta 
should exempt the goods it speafied from being visited or 
stopped b) the officers of the Bengal Government on any 
pretence whatsoever and in order to maintain these excellent 
privileges If gran ed c\cn in defiance of the Nabdb himself it 
wns requested that the Engiisb might purchase the lordship 
of thirt} seven towns with the same immunities as Azim-al 
Shan had permitted them to buy Calcutta, Soota nutty and 
Govindpore 

Cawndorah although he meant the embass} well advised 
them to act as if the} had no other reliance than on the Vizir 
and the Emperor with the same caution professed indeed a 
general approbation of the petition but directed the several 
articles to be discussed by the different officers of the state to 
the cognizance of which they were deemed to belong This 
subjected the whole petition to the judgment of the vizir who 
not without candour disputed all the material articles, and 
readily allowed those of less consequence a second petition 
was therefore presented to the emperor In consequence of 
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A\liich some more points were gixcn up by tlic xizir, and then 
a third, which, being received with tlie same fax our as the 
other txxo, induced him to gixe up the rest of his objections 
But, to the great disappointment of the embassadors, the 
mandates xxere issued, not under the Mogul’s, but under the 
seal of the x izir , xx Inch, although carr) ing great authority in the 
proxinces near the capital, xxas likely to be little respected by 
the distant xiceroys, to xxhom these mandates xxere addressed 
To increase their difficulties, the Armenian Serhaud, haxing 
been checked by his colleagues in some irregular proceedings, 
perplexed all their opc^rations, and, as they thought, betrayed 
their councils Nexcrtheless Messrs Stephenson and Surman 
XMlh great steadiness and spirit returned the mandates, and 
determined to xx^ait until they should obtain patents under the 
seal of the Mogul 

Those procrastinations had already led the embassy to the 
month of April of 1716, xxhen the emperor took the field, and 
marched toxxards Lahore against the Sykes, a nation of Indians 
lately reared to poxxer, and bearing mortal enemity to the 
Mahomadans The embassadors folloxxed the camp The 
campaign xxas tedious, though successful, and amongst other 
exents, produced a quarrel betxxeen the troops of the xuzir and 
Caxx ndorah, xx hich rendered their dissension utterly irreconcil- 
able Their jealousies, after the return of the army to Delhi, 
continued to protract, the admission of the claim made by the 
embassadors , xxffio havinsr xxasted fourteen months xvithout the 
least progress, began to despair of success, xxffien they xx'^ere 
adxused to bribe a favourite eunuch in the seraglio, xxho 
promised on this condition to procure the patents in the form 
they desired, and xxuthout delay 

So much money had already been spent, that the em- 
bassadors thousfht it XX ould be trivial not to risk this sum 
as the last experiment, although they much doubted the 
effect But to their surprize, as soon as the money xvas 
paid, the vizir and all his dependents appeared as much 
inclined, as they had hitherto been averse, to promote their 
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requests and soon after thirtj four patents including the 
different subjects of the petition were issued in the Mogul s 
name, and signed uith his seal TTiey uere d6li\ered to 
the embassadors before thej had discovered the real cause 
of their unexpected success which hoirever w-as explained 
to them before the) left Delhi by one of Caumdorahs 
officers. In the year 1686 a llttJe while before the fleet 
sent from England began to take the ships belonging to the 
Moors the English agents at Surat retired to Bomba) They 
returned after the peace but a little before the present 
patents were issued the presidenc) qf Bombay had agam 
\nthdra\vn the factory of Surat as a residence not worth 
maintaining unless the trade conld be freed from the Imposl 
tlons to which it had of (ate )'^rB been subject. The govern 
ment of Surat, reasoning from former experience took the 
alarm and flrraly believed that a fleet was on its from 
England to commit hostilities as in the )ear 1687 which 
would have been attended with the same success ; for many 
ships of value belonging to the Mogul s subjects were at 
sea. The eunuch to whom the embassadors bad gi\'en the 
bribe was the intimate correspondent and fnend of the 
Nobab of Gururat who bad desired him to represent to the 
Vinr that it was better to sabsfy the English by granting 
their petitions than b) a refusal to expose the trade of 
Surat to their reprisals To this adnee the Viiir immediately 
acquiesced and from that hour changed his conduct towards 
the embassadors the eunuch being early in the secret and 
foreseeing the change that would shortly ensue determined 
to reap some adi'antage from his intelligence and imposed 
himself on the embassadors as author of the benefits 
which it was not in his power to prevent The embassadors 
having thus accomplished their commission took lea\‘e 
of the Emperor In the month of July 1717 two )’ear3 after 
their arrival at Delhi The patents addressed to the Sonbah 
of the Deccan and the Nabab of Goxurat took effect as soon 
as they were pnbllshed, because they afforded no political 
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pretext of opposition, as adding notliing to the military 
strength of the company’s settlements in either of these 
subahships, although to their commercial advantages 
But the thirty-se\en tovns A\hich they were permitted to 
purchase in Bengal vould give them a district extending 
ten miles south of Calcutta along the banks on each side the 
river Hughley, of which the passage in this extent might be 
easilv commanded by the erection of batteries or redoubts , 
at the same time that the revenue of the tract would defray 
the expcnce and it was supposed that a great number of 
weavers might be established in it, who would be immediately 
subject to the compan}’s jurisdiction The shrew'dness of the 
Nabob Jaffier, exasperated by his grudge to the embassy in 
general, saw' the consequences of this grant with indigna- 
tion , but, not daring openly to dispute the Mogul’s order, 
he deterred the holders of the land wuth secret threats of 
vengeance from parting w'lth their ground on any terms of 
compensation wdiicli might be proffered to them and the 
English Government confiding too much in the sanction of the 
Mogul’s authority, neglected the more efficacious means of 
bnbinor the Nabob to their owm view^s , and thus the most 

o 

important concession which had been obtained by the 
embassy, was entirely frustrated However, Jaffier admit- 
ted the prn ilege of the dustucks, w'liich, being recognized 
throughout the province, greatly facilitated the circulation 
of the company’s trade , w'hich now^ no longer paid customs, 
nor w^as liable to be stopped by the officers of the govern- 
ment and this immunity w'as still more beneficial, because 
the other European colonies w'ere„ not entitled to it nor 
indeed, any of the natives excepting tw^o or three principal 
merchants, wdio purchased it at a high rate of the Nabob 

The company, confining themselves entirely to the trade 
between India and Europe, had, not unwusely, relinquished 
to their agents that w'hich is carried on from one part of 
India to another but the impositions of the Government 
had hitherto prevented their agents from reaping any 
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considerable ad\antapcs from this indulgence and to 
promote their profits thecompan), soon after the embassy 
allowed all those uho served them under covenants to maLe 
use of their dustucka for such commodities as belonged to 
themselves but forbid under severe penalties, the prostltu 
tlon or extension of this privilege to any others A question 
now arose whether the companj s agents were entitled to 
trade from one part of the province to another in such 
commodities as were the produce of Bengal The Mogul’s 
patent implied no restrictions But they could not be ignorant 
of the intentions of Delhi concerning this privilege for 
when the embassadors proposed to Cawndorah that it should 
extend to ail kinds of commodities he replied with emotion 
‘ The Sea 1 And the Nabob Jaffier openly treated the 
pretension vnth the same mdlgnatldn as be had secretly 
felt against the ceded lands declaring that he would not 
suffer the dustucks to protect any goods excepbng such as 
were Imported or were purchased to be exported by sea 
alleging that os the salt beetle nut and tobacco, together 
with some other articles of general consumption were 
either farmed out in monopolies or taxed at excessive rates, 
the detnraenl to the revenues would be as great as the 
advantages to the company s agents if the) were permitted 
to trade in these articles free of the customs and rents which 
were paid by the natives who dealt in them 

Convinced as much b) the reasoning as deterred by 
the pMDwer of the Nabob the agents receded from their 
pretension and applied themselves to make the most advan 
tage of those privileges which were not contested Success 
produced new adventures and the superior skill of our 
countrymen in navigation induced the merchants of the 
province Moors Armenians and Indians to freight most 
of the goods which they exported to foreign markets, on 
the shipping belonging to the colon) which in ten years 
after the embassy amounted to loooo tons and many 
private fortunes were acquired without Injuring the com 
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pany’s trade, or subjecting their estate to disputes ^Mth the 
Government The presidency nevertheless, found it their 
interest from time to time to sooth the Nabob with presents, 
in order to promote the increase of the company’s investment, 
and to facilitate the course of their business at the subordi- 
nate factories but the people of all denominations residing 
in Calcutta, enjoyed after the return of the embassy, a degree 
of independence and freedom unknown to all the other 
inhabitants of Bengal who, on the contrary, were oppressed 
every year with increasing vexations by the rapacity of the 
Nabob ^ 

In 1718, the year after the embassy, Jaffier received from 
Delhi the patents he had long solicited, annexing 

^ the provinces of Behar and Orissa to his Gov- 

ernment of Bengal, and the reversion of the whole to 
his heir 

The Ganges, in a course which tends with little deviation 
from the west to the east point of the compass, flows through 
the whole province of Behar, and divides it into two regions 
The southern extends about 220 miles from the river Caram- 
nassa ’to Tacriagully, and is skirted to the South by the chain 
of mountains which on this side accompanies the course 
of the Ganges and several districts belonging to the province 
are included within the mountains themselves, but none 
recede more than 60 miles from the river The river Dewah, 
which IS likewise called the Gogra, joins the Ganges on its 
northern shore 180 miles to the west of Tacriagully That 
river for a long way before the junction tends from the 
W N W and 40 miles of the lower part of its channel 
forms part of the western boundary of the northern dnision 
of Behar, vhich extends to the east 180 miles, to the line 
we have noted as the limit of Purniah, and recedes from 
the Ganges and Dewah go miles to the north , u here forests 
at the foot of the range of mountains, v Inch bound the 
country of Napal, continue with the mountains to the 
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eastward far bejond Rangamati, and form the northern 
boundaries of Behar Bengal and Assam The area of Behar 
compriieth 9 square degrees The capital Patna stands on 
the southern bank of the Ganges 130 miles to the west of 
Tacriagull) There are man) ntanufactares in this province 
although nothing near so manj as in Bengal to^\iuchitls 
likewise much inferior in fertility but it produces a great 
quantity of saltpetre and of the best opium in India, 

Orissa IS the moat nortlicm country on the cast side of 
tlie promontorj of Indostan The n\cr Plplev coming from 
the N \V disembogues as \\c havetsaid m the latitude of 
«2 25 opposite to the island of Sagore The channel of 
this riNcr for 40 miles from its mouth and an imaginary 
line 20 miles farther to the west to the foot of the Nelligreen 
hills before they curse to the east behind Balasore divide 
Orissa from Bengal Southward it extends along the sea 
coast to the latitude of 20 10 wnthin 6 miles of Gangam 

which terminates the province of Chicacole in the Decan 
To the westward Orissa is separated from the province of 
Behar by a vast tract of mountains hitherto unexplored 
The interior of the province b the strongest ahd best soil in 
the empire but from the want of good sea ports there arc 
few manufactures and very little circulabon of gold and 
silver In the coantf> Cattcck the capital is situated in 
the latitude of 21 23 and 50 miles from the sea 

Jaffiir had no sons but before his arrival in Bengal had 
given his only daughter in marriage to Sujah Kban a lord 
of distinction who accompanied him into the province Of 
this marriage were born two sons both of whom were 
arrived at man s estate when the commission appointing 
their father Sujah to sncceed Jaffier was sent from Delhi 
Sujah although- humane was indolent and voluptuous 
and his father in law being desirous to break him to business 
pent lilm soon after the patents were received to govern 
• the province of Orissa. 
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A few months after his arrival at Catteck, two brothers, 
natives of Tartary, came to his court with strong recommenda- 
tions from Delhi, in compliance with which Sujah received 
them into his service appointing the elder, Hodgee Hamed, 
to attend his person as a domestic, and the other, Allaverdy, 
to command a troop of horse They were both employed 
according to their talents For the elder was calm, supple, 
wily, provident, but void of natural courage the younger, stern, 
active, intrepid, sagacious, but too high-minded to submit to 
the compliances necessary in an Asiatic Court Conviction 
of the assistance which each might derive from the qualities 
of the other cemented them, as much as the relation of 
blood, in the most inviolable friendship This powerful and 
uncommon union seemed to command fortune , for in a few 
years they raised themselves to the highest offices m Sujah’s 
court and army , Hodgee Hamed becoming his prime minister, 
and Allaverdy the general of his troops The Nabob Jaffier 
fore-saw and dreaded the consequences of their influence but 
the infirmities of old age had rendered him incapable of taking 
the vigorous resolutions necessary to extricate his successor from 
the toils into which he had been led, and in 1725 Jaffier 
’ died, to the great joy of the province , but of none 
more than the two brothers, to whose ambition his death 
opened more extensive prospects They accompanied Sujah 
to Muxadavad, and partook of the increase of his power, 
administering the same employments in the general Govern- 
ment of the Subahship, as they had held in the province of 
Orissa 

In 1729 Sujah_^omted Allaverdy to_goyern Behar, in 
which station he had frequent opportunities of exert- 
mg his military talents, as well as his political 
abilities , being constantly in arms against the Indian Chiefs 
on both sides the Ganges, v ho had never been reduced to a 
settled dependance on the Moorish Government However, 
after many fights, intrigues, and assassinations, all submitted, 
and afterwards continued in obedience to Allaverdy , vho non 
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feeling hu! strength, gave scope to his amhition, which as 
usnal, obliterated every sentiment of gratitade to the creator 
of his fortunes 

In the meantime Hodgee maintained his influence o^er the 
Nabob by on obsel^ulousness which prevented all suspicions 
and remitted large sums to his brother which were sent to 
Delhi and in 1736 procured a commission from thence 
appo inting Ajlarerdy, Nabob of ^har freT^rom any 
dependance on the Government of Bengal but as there was 
no immediate occasion to proclaim this title of which he 
already enjoyed most of the advantages the brothers agreed 
that it should be kept secret until there should be a necessity 
of asserting it pnblickly How'ever such a transaction could 
not be entirelj concealed and the first informations leadmgto 
farther investigations, Sujnh although unwillingly was at last 
convinced of the treacherous Ingratitude of his favourites 

He was meditating revenge when the approach of Nadir 
Shah s truck all the provinces of the empire with consternation 
and k6pt alt their rulers In suspense bow far the storm would 
reach and in 1739 before the Pe rsians left Delhi 
Sujah died 

The succession devolved to his onI> suryivung son SA&aze 
Khan a man of mean abilities and governed only by 
his vices He however bore the strongest resentment 
against the two brothers but the fear of Allaverdy restrained 
him from taking awa> the life of Hodgee who was in his 
power and Allaverdy trembling for the safety of his brother 
refrained from committing any hostilities but improved his 
army 

The p roflig ac y o f Soffraze Khan increased with the 
means of indulgence and his debaucherifes went to 
^ rfn excess that disordered his understanding There 
was amongst thft officers of the court, an old Gentoo of distinc 
tloh named AllumchUnd whom the late Nabob used to coneuJt 
\\ith confidence relvung on which A^ Mumchund ventured 
in a priv'atc conference to warn Suffraic Khan of the 
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dangerous consequences of his intemperance , but SufTraze 
Khan answered him with ignominious abuse and invectives 
No one after this ventured to shew any disapprobation of his 
inclinations and, left to himself, he soon after committed 
a more extravagant outrage 

There was a family of Gentoo merchants at Muxadavad, 
whose head, Juggutseat, had raised himself from no considera- 
ble origin to be the wealthiest banker m the empire, in most 
parts of which he had agents supplied with money for 
remittances . from whom he constantly received good in- 
telligence of what wis transacting in the governments in 
which the}’- were settled and in Bengal his influence was 
equal to that of any officer in the administration for by 
answering to the treasury, as security for most of the renters 
farming the lands of the province, he knew better than an)’- 
one all the details of thp revenues, and the great circulation 
of wealth, mhich he commanded, rendered his assistance 
neccessary in every emergency of expence His eldest son, 
soon after the disgrace of Allumchund, married a woman of 
exquisite beauty, the report of which alone inflanied the 
curiosity of the Nabob so much, that he insisted on seeng her, 
although he knew the disgrace which would be fixed on the 
family, by shewing a wife, unveiled, to a stranger Neither- 
the remonstrances of the father, nor his power to revenge' 
the indignity, availed to divert the Nabob from this insolent 
and futile resolution The young woman was sent to the 
palace in the evening , and after staying there a shprfc space, 
returned, unviolated indeed, but dishonoured, to her husband 
Hodgee, vho had been lurking for sqme such occasions of 
conspiracy, now began to move , and made overtures to 
Jaggutseat and Allumchund, who received them with eager- 
ness Secret meetings were concerted, in which it was 
agreed, that as soon as Hodgee could be placed ou^ of the 
reach of danger, Allaverdy should invade Bengal, and, if 
successful, take the Nabobship But the first difficulty seemed 
insurmountable, as nothing could be more contrary to the 
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security of the Nabob than the release of such a pledge as 
Hodgee and it was impossible that he could be remov-cd out 
of the proWnce without the Nabob s consent ^rhich never 
theless was at length obtained b> the intercession it is said 
of some of the principal ofikers of the Durbar whom Hodgee 
had gamed over and admitted into the secret of his conspiracy 
TTic Nabob at the audience of taking leave treated Hodgee 
with scoff and mocker} The convev'anccs for his departure 
hnNing for some time been held In readiness he proceeded Im 
mediately on his joume} to Patna and as soon as he am\ed 
there, Alla\erd} giMng out that ^le ivas dishonoured 
b} the ignominious manner in which his brother had been 
turned out of the province began Kis march towards Bengal 
His approach was so sudden that he gained the pass 
of Tacriagully before Suffraie Khan had time to secure it by 
a proper reinforcement On hearing which the Nabob 
accused Juggutseat of treachery who defended himself by 
producing letters from Allaverd) prepared for the purpose 
in which he was upbraided for not ha\ mg used his influence 
to prevent the banishment of Hodgee 

Sttffraie Khan now assembled his troops and ordered them 
to rendezvous on the plain of Gheria which lies on the w’est 
side of the nver of Cossimhaiar about five miles to the north 
of Moxadavad Here he had scarcely formed his encamp 
ment which consbted of 30000 men horse and foot when 
Ailaverdy appeared in sight with an equal number but of 
better troops for amongst his cavalry were 3 000 Pltans, 
the bravest of the Mahoroedans In lodostan and his Infantiy 
levied In Bchar were much stouter than those in the arm\ 
of Suffraie Khan who were mostly natives of Bengal 

However the unezpecfed firmness of the Nabob inspired 
some of his officers with courage but more were either 
(Ussaffected or wavenng and all belonging to the artillery 
bad been engaged by Ailumchood to discharge the cannon 
without ball and to desert it soon after the onset Troops 
after troops quitted the field as soon as they saw the artiller} 
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abandoned Nevertheless Suffraze Khan continued the fight 
until he ivas left with only a few squadrons of horse, whom 
the enemy were moving to surround, when the driver of 
his elephant, warning him of the danger, offered, at the 
forfeit of his head, to convey him back safely to the capital , 
to which proposal the Nabob, ^Mth a resolution worthy of 
a better life and of a better fate, replied, that he scorned 
to retreat before rebels and traitors , and ordered the driver 
to push into the thickest of the enemy’s troops, toward 
the standard of Allaverdy , where, supported by the remains 
of his cavalry, he renewed the fight more desperately than 
ever, until he fell, shot through the heart by a musket ball 
Allaverdy, without meeting any further opposition, 
marched to Muxadavad where he was immediately proclaim- 
ed Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa , and used his victory 
with more lenity and moderation than is usually practised 
by eastern conquerors , and even spared the two sons of 
Suffraze Khan, whom, with their mother and other relations, 
he sent to take up their residence at Dacca, at the extremity 
of the province, where his officers were instructed to treat 
them with respect, whilst their conduct should give no um- 
brage The whole province submitted as peaceably to his 
Government as if no revolution had happened but Mussut 
Kouli who governed Orissa under Suffraze Khan, flying 
from the battle of Gheria, retreated to Catteck, and when 
summoned by Allaverdy, refused to acknowledge his sovere- 
ignty He therefore called his brother Hodgee from Patna 
to administer the Government of Bengal during his absence, 
and then marched into Orissa, and in less than a month 
expelled Mussut Kouli and reduced the province 

Orme*s Military Transactions 
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IV 

PLASSEY AND AFTER. 

A 

Robert Clive, Letter to the Directors of the Bast India 
Company 

1757 

I gavT \oa an account of the taking’ of Chandernagore the 
subject of this address is an ex’cnt of mtich higher importance, 
no less than the entire overthrou of Nabob Suraj u Dowlah 
and the placing of Afeer Jaffier on the throne, i intimated 
in last liow dilator) Snraj u Dowlah appeartrd in fulfilling 
the articles of the treaty This disposition not only con 
tinned but increased and we discovered that be was designing 
our rum by a conjonctlon with the French- To this end 
Wonsfeur Bossy was presslngly invited to come into this 
province and Monsieur Law of Cosslmbaxar (who before had 
been privately entertained lo hJs service) was ordered to 
rettini from Patna 

About this time some of his pnncipa! officers made over 
tores to os for dethroning him. At the head of these was 
Meer JafBer then Bokhshec to the arm) a man as generally 
esteemed as the other was detested As we had reason to 
believe this disaffection pretty general ive soon entered into 
engagements with Meer JafBer to put the crown on his 
head All necessary preparations being completed with the 
utmost secrecy the army consisting of abont one thousand 
Europeans and two thousand sepoys with eight pieces of 
cannon marched from Chandernagore on the 13th and 
arrived on the i8th at Cotwa Fort, which was taken without 
opposition The aand, In the evening we crossed the nnir, 
and landing on the island, marched straight for Plasscy 
Grove where we amied by one in the mowing At da) 
break wo discovered the Nabob s army moving towards os, 
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con‘^isting as wc since found, of about liflccn thousand horse, 
and lhirt)-n\e thousand foot, with upwards of forty pieces of 
cannon Thc\ approached apace, and by si\ began to attack 
with a number of hea\} cannon, supported by the whole 
army, and continued to play on us \cry briskly for several 
hours, during which our situation was of the utmost service 
to us, being lodged in a large grove, with good mud banks 
To succeed in an attempt on their cannon was next to 
impossible, as they were planted in a manner round us, and 
at considerable distances from each other We therefore 
remained quiet in our post, in expectation of a successful 
. attack upon their cahip at night About neon the enemyj 
drew off their artiller\ , and retired to their camp, being thej 
same which Roy Dullub had left but a few’ days before, and', 
which he had fortified with a good ditch and breastwork 
We immediately sent a detachment, accompanied with two 
field-pieces, to take possession of a tank w ith high banks, 
which was ad\anced about three hundred \ards above our 
grove, and from whence the enemy had considerably annoyed 
us with some cannon managed by Frenchmen This motion 
brought them out a second time , but on finding them make 
no great effort to dislodge us, we proceeded to take possession 
of one or two more eminences l}ing very near an angle of 
their camp, from w hence and an adjacent eminence in their 
possession, they kept a smart fire of musketry upon us 
They made several attempts to bring out their cannon, but 
our adv'anced field-pieces played so w^armly and so well 
upon them, that they were alw^ays drov'e back Their horse 
exposing themselves a good deal on this occasion, many of 
them w^ere killed, and among the rest four or five officers of 
the first distinction, by which the wffiole army being visibly 
dispirited and thrown into some confusiooj w e w ere encouraged 
to storm both the eminence and the angle of their camp, 
which were carried at the same instant, with little or no loss , 
though the latter w^as defended (exclusively of blacks) by forty 
French and two pieces of cannon , and the former by a large 
body of blacks both foot and horse On this, a general rout 
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ensued, and \ve pursued the enemy six miles, passing upwards 
of forty pieces of cannon the> had abandoned, with an Infinite 
number of hackaries, and carriages filled with baggage of all 
kinds. Suraj u Dowlah escaped on a camel and reaching 
Moorshedabad early next morning de^atched away what 
jewels and treasure he conveniently could and ^ himself 
follow'ed at midnight with only two or three attendants. 

It Is computed there are killed of the enemy about five 
hundred Our loss amounted to only twenty-t^’O killed and 
fifty ^\onnded and those chlefiy blacks. During the warmest 
part of the action \ve observed a large body of troops hovering 
on our right, which proved to be our* friends but as they 
never discovered themselves by any signal whatsoever, we 
frequently fired on them to make them keep thdr distance 
^Vhen the battle was over, they seat a congratulatory message, 
and encamped in oar neighbourhood that night The next 
morning Meer Jaffier paid me a visit, and expressed much 
gratitude at the service done him assuring me, in the most 
solemn manner that he would faithfully perform his engage 
ment to the English. He then proceeded to the aty which 
he reached some hours before Suarj n Dowlah left ft 

a 

C/tve upon British Pohey tn India 
CALCtHTA, 7TH Jan 1759 

To the Ri Hon Wtlltam PtHf one of His Majestfs 
Principal Secretaries of State 

Sir 

The close attention you bestow on the affairs 
of the British nation In general has indneed me to trouble you 
with a few particulars relative to India and to lay before you 
an exact account of the revenues of this country the genuineness 
whereof you may depend 00 as it has been faithfully extracted 
from the minister’s books. 

The great revolution that has been effected here by the 
snccCTJ of the English amu, and the vast advantages gained 
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to the Compan) b> a treat} concluded in consequence thereof 
has, I observe, in some measure, attracted the public attention 
but much more may }et in time be done if the Company will 
exert thcmschcs in the manner the importance of their present 
possessions and future prospect deserves I have represented 
to them in the strongest terms the cxpedicnc} of sending out 
and keeping up constantl} such a force as will enable them to 
embrace the first opportunit} of further aggrandising them- 
selves, and! dare pronounce from a thorough knowledge of 
this countrv government and of the genius of the people 
acquired by two } cars’ application and experience that such an 
opportunity will soon offer The reigning Subah, whom the 
victor}' at Plassey invested with the sovereignty of these pro- 
vinces, still retains his attachment to us But he is adv'anccd 
in years, and his son is so cruel, w orthlcss a } oung fellow ,that it 

i A ^ 

vv ill be almost unsafe trusting him w ith the succession So small 
a body as two thousand Europeans will secure us against any 
apprehensions from either the one or the other, and in case 
of their daring to be troublesome, enable the Company to take 
the sovereignty upon themselv'es 

The’re will be the less difficulty in bringing about such an 
event, as the nativ'es themselv'es have no attachment whatev'er 
to particular princes , and as under the present gov'ernment, 
they hav'e no security for their lives and properties, they w'ould 
rejoice in so happy an exchange as that of a mild for a 
despotic government , and there is little room to doubt our 
obtaining the Moghul’s sunnud (or grant) in confirmation 
thereof, provided w'e agreed to pay him the stipulated allot- 
ment out of the revenues, viz , fif^Iac^annually This has of 
late years been very ill paid, owing to the distractions in the 
heart of the Moghul Empire, vvdiich have disabled that Court 
from attending to their concerns in the distant provinces , and 
the Vizier has actually wrote to me desiring I would engage 
the Nabob to make the payments agreeable to the former 
usage , nay, further, application has been made to me from 
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the Court of Delhi to take charge of collecting this payment 
the person entrusted with A\hich is the next person both In 
dignity and pouer to the Subah But this high office I haTc 
been compelled to decline for the present as I am nuwilUng 
to occasslon an> jealousy on the part of the Sabah especially 
as I see no likelihood of the Company s providing me with a 
sufficient force to support properly so considerable an employ 
and which would open a w'ay for scenring the Sahabship to 
ourselves That this wonld be agreeable to the Moghul can 
scarcely be questioned and it w ould be so much to his interest 
to have these countries under the dominion of a nation famed 
I for their good faith rather than In the hands of people who a 
long experience has showm him never will pay him his proper 
tion of the revenues unless awed into it by the fear of the 
Imperial arm) marching to force them thereto 


But so large a sovereignty may possibl) be an object too 
extensive for a mercantile company and It is to be feared 
they are not of themselves able without the nation s assistance 
to obtain so wide a dominion I have therefore, presumed 
Sir to represent this matter to )ou and submit it to your 
consideration whether the execution of a design that may 
hereafter be still earned to greater length be worthy of the 
government taking it into hand I flatter m)self I have made 
it pretty clear to you that there will be little or no difficulty 
in obtaining the absolute possession of these rich kingdoms 
and that with the Moghul s own consent on condition of 
paying him less than a fifth of the revenues thereof Now I 

I leave you to judg^ whether income yearly of upwards of 
two millions sterling with the possession of three provinces 
abounding m the most valuable production of nature and of 
'art be an object deserving the nation s attention and whether 
it be worth the nation s while to take the proper measures to 
«cure such an acquisition — an acquisition which under the 
management of so able and disinterested a minister would 
prove a source of immense wealth to the kingdom and might 
ih time be appropriated m part as a fund toward diminishing 
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the heavy load of debt under which we at present labour 
Add to these advantages the influence we shall thereby acquire 
over the several European nations engaged in the commerce 
here, which these could no longer carry on but through our 
indulgence, and under such limitations as we should think fit 
to prescribe It is well worthy consideration, that this pro- 
ject may be brought about without draining the mother country 
as has been too much the case with our possessions in America 
A small force from home will be sufficient, as we always make 
sure of any number we please of black troops, who being both 
much better paid and treated than by the country powers, will 
ver}’- readily enter into our service 

The greatest part of the troops belonging to this establish- 
ment are now employed in an expedition against the French 
in the Deccan, and by accounts lately received from 
thence, I have great hopes we shall succeed in extirpating 
them from the province of Golconda, where they have reigned 
lords paramount so long, and from n hence they have drawn 
their principal resources during the troubles upon the coast 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary effort made by the 
French in sending out M Lally with a considerable force the last 
year, i am confident, before the end of this, they will be near 
their last gasp in the Carnatic, unless some very unforeseen 
event interpose in their favour The superiority of our squad- 
on, and the plenty of money and supplies of all kinds which our 
friends on the coast wall be furnished wath from this province, 
wffiile the enemy are in total want of everything without any 
visible means of redress, are such advantages as if properly 
attended to cannot fail of wholly effecting their ruin in that 
as w'^ell as in every part of India 

Your most devoted humble servant, 

Robt Clive 


C 


A Cnticism of the English policy in India foseph Puce, 
1783 

The first taste of fame and conquest, Avhicli the English 
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officers enjoyed in India happened on the coast of Cotoi. 
fardel, where the great Clive, and his able master in the art 
of ^var, Major General Lawrence made the English name 
terrible This was soon after followed by the conqaest of all 
the forts and harbours of the pirate Angrla, on the Malabcr 
coasL Yet we made conquests rather as aanliaries, than as 
pnncipals in the wars for the Nabobs of Arcot enjoydd the 
advantages of the first and the Poonah Mahrattas of the last 
Some prize money was made bat no territory held, ^\hich 
produced an}’thing farther than some advantages in trade 
and a few districts pawned or ple(^ged to us for certain 
sums advanced the revenue of which was to reimburse the 
Comjiany for the expenses of the war 

There has been something extremely singular In the 
whole conduct of the English government with respect to 
Bengal If ever the national banner was displayed 
in a just and honourable war that with Surajab ul Dowlah 
was such and by the law of nations, to retain conquests 
acquired in such a war has hitherto been deemed lawful and 
right But the English seem to have been terrified at the 
idea of their own success They conquer a countr) in self 
defence which they hesitate to keep and want resolution to 
give up Create a Nabob to whom they give a kingdom 
and become themselves his pensioners but finding their Nabob 
[unsatisfactory] they make him a pensioner in his turn 
to his son in law Cosslm Ally Cawn but soon after finding 
Cossim to be [equally unsatisfactory] they wish his removal 
Embarrassed by their own policy they saw no remedy 
but again to accept the old Nabob whom they had a second 
time set up Meer Jaffier died and they recognised their 
sovereign In his second son and things were running on 
in the old absurd channel of a double government, when 
Lord Clive arrived who reversed the system instead of 
continuing the Company pensioners to the Nabob he made 
the Nabob a pensioner to the Company The power now 
was ail their own but they wanted to hide it from the worid* 
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This policy, I have heard, was dictated to Lord Clive 
by the Ministry, to avoid involving the nation in disputes 
with the other European powers whose subjects were settled 
in Bengal 

D 


Mr Hastings in the Memoir which he published after his 
return to England, has given us a forcible and vivid des- 
cription of the origin and growth of our power in India 
He saySj the seed of this wonderful production, was 
sown by the hand of calamity It was nourished by fortune, 
and cultivated and shaped by necessity Its first existence 
was commercial , it obtained in its growth the sudden 
accession of military strength and territorial dominion to 
^vhlch its political adjunct was inevitable It is useless to 
enquire whether the company or the nation has derived any 
substantial benefit from the change, since it is impossible to 
retrace the perilous and wonderful paths by which they have 
attained their present elevation, and to redescend to the 
humble and undreaded character of trading adventurers ” 

No one will doubt the truth of this description of the rise 
and actual condition of our Indian empire 

Malcolm 


E 


It IS a remark too trite almost for repetition that the 
British Empire in India is the creation of circumstances , but 
like many similar remarks, it has become trite because incon- 
trovertibly true That empire owes its extent and grandeur 
to the ambition, not of those by whom it has been reared, 
but of their enemies The main causes which had contri- 
buted to its growth up to the time of Clive, were the hosti- 
lity of the French, the action of Shirajud-Dov lah, and the 
ambition of the Vizier These had changed entirely the 
position and character of the Company’s Government Not- 
withstanding the instructions from home, which were invari- 
ably pacific, It had been found impossible to avoid war . the 


9 
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resnlta p<aced at the feet of English merchants poTver and 
dominion which they never sought bat which they could not 
decline without sinking into abject weakness and contempt, 
and what would have been worse, 'vithout affording oppor 
tunity to European rivals to profit by their unreasonable and 
suiddal abandonment In the language of Clive — to retract 
was impossible 

TTiornion 



V. 


THE DEWANNY 

The Dewanny authority over the provinces of Bengal, feehar and 
Orissa, was conferred in perpetuity on the East India Company, by a 
firmaun or royal grant in August 1766 The Nawab of Bengal, 
Nujun^ oyPowlah, had already, as the condition of his succeeding 
to the mi^nud, on the decease of his father Jaffier KEan, agreed to 
entrust the administration of the subahdarry to the management of a 
naib or deputy appointed by the advice of the Governor in Council 
By a further agreement, dated 30th September 1765, the Nawab 
recognized the grant of the Dewanny to the company, and consented 
to accept a fixed stipend for the maintenance of himself and his 
household Whatever further expense, within certain limits, might 
be found necessary for the support of the dignity of the Nizamut, 
was to be disbursed through the Deputy chosen by the English Gov- 
ernment 

Fifth Report 

The way to render the gift of the Dewanny available had been 
previously prepared Clive by representing to the Nabob the financial 
difficulties by which he was surrounded, had prevailed upon him to 
accept of an annual allo^^ance of Fifty th ree lacs of Rupees for the I 
support of his dignity and contingent expenses, leaving the remainder 
of the revenues to be disbursed by the English Government The 
grant of the Emperor entitled the Company to any surplus that might 
remain after the stipulated payments were made , and they now lacked 
nothing of sovereignty but the name The views under which Clive 
and his colleagues acted were thus expounded by themselves — “The 
perpetual struggles for superiority between the Nabobs and 3 our 
agents together \\ ith the recent proofs before us of notorious and 
avowed corruption, have rend^'red us unanimouly of opinion after the 
most mature deliberation that no other method could be suggested of 
la) mg the axe to the root of all these evils than that of obtaining the 
Dew-anny of Bengal, Behar and Orissa for the Company ” They 
observe further,” “ The experience of 3 ears has convinced us that 
a division of power is impossible without generating discontent and 
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baiardinff the whole All must belong either to the company or to 
the Nabob and we leave jtra to judge which alteniath-e Is the most 
desirable oikI the most expedient In the present drctunstances of 
affairs As to oursch’es we know of no system we could adopt that 
could less affect the Nabob s dignity and at the same time secure 
the company ogrunst the fatal effects of future re\-oltitlon thnn this 
of the Dewany The power Is now lodged where It can only be 
lodged with safety to us. 

Ltiltr of Seleti Comwniltt lo Court Direciors 30/i Stpienhtr 

n^5 


Grant of the Diwani 

Ftrmaund from the King Shah Alum granting the Demanny 
of Bengal Behar and Orissa to the Company 1765 
At this happy time our royal Finnaund Indispensably 
requiring obedience is issoed that whereas in consideration 
of the attachment and service® of the high and mighty the 
noblest of exalted nobles, the chief of lllnstrious warriors, 
oar falthfnl servants ind sincere well wishers wtirthy of onr 
royal favours the English Company ive have granted them 
the Dewanny of the Provinces of Bengal Behar and Orissa 
from the beginning of the FussiJ Rubby of the Bengal 
year 117J as a free gift and oltumgau without the association 
of any other person and with an exemption from the payment 
of tbe customs of the Dewanny which used to be paid to the 
Cotirt It is requisite that tbe said Company engage to be 
security for the sura of twenty.six Js khs.o f Rupees a year for 
our royal revenue which sum has been appointed from 
the Nabob Nudjum ol dowla Bchadur and regoJarly remit 
the same to the royal Clrcar j and in this case, as the 
said Company are obliged to keep up a laigc Army for the pro- 
tection of the Provinces of Bengal &c we have granted to 
them whatsoe\er may remain out of the revenues of the said 
provinces after remitting the smn of twenty six lakhs of Rupees 
to the royal Clrcar and providing for the expenses of the 
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Xinmnt It js rcqui'^ttc tint nur rnNal flc^aMulnnU, the 
th<' lu'-to\\( r'' of dij^rntn tho Oniraln m rank, (he 
v^Toat offirer^ the of ihi' I)i \\ann\, tin' inanncfor'' 

of jIu hnsjtu '''' ot the SnUmt'.t, the Jiqlnrdaj ^ and Croorie*', a*^ 
V, t'd the ftsii.re a*' tin prove ni uvjii^ their eon'-tanl ondca^onr‘^ 
for the e-tab]|vhincnt of thi'' onr ro\al (f)ininand. lean tin ‘'aid 

4 

ofnre in powcvt-ion of the v^id ( onipain, from ncration to 
oenc'aimn tort\t.rand c'\er Looking upon tlu m l<^ In a'-^uml 
sro.n diviniwidji or rt tnoeal. the} intivt, on no arrminl whatvo. 
i\i,r oi\tlhfinatn inti rruption. aiui tlu ) imivi regard them 
nv c\ru‘'cd and t \otnjitt tl from tlu pa\ nu nt of all the eii^lomv 
of ilie Diwanin and roi?il dennndv Knouintj onr ord<Tv on 
tin. vnhjtrt to he inovt strut anti pnv|ij\c, Ut them not tltvinlt 
therefrom 

Written the eph of '^ojilur of tht' t)th nar t>f the i.iloos. 
the 1 2th of 1 7^5 

Cof ft rl< cf flu /CtvnitUt. 

Aj^rccahl) to the papt r uhirh has rertivt'd nur Sign 
Mariial, our ro\al rominaiuK arc I'-vm tl, that in romuleration 
of the allachnient and eemrtv of the higli and might}, the 
noblest of exalted nobler, the chief t)f ilhivlrioiis warriors, our 
faithful ^er\anls and smeere well-wishers, worliu of our ro}al 
fax ours, the Ihiglish Companx, wo haxe granted them the 
Dewannx of the Pronnccs of IJcngal, Itehar and Orissa, from 
the beginning of the I'ussul Rubin of the Hengal \car 1172. 
as free gift and ullumgau, without the association of an} other 
person, and with an exemption from the customs of the 
Dewannx , winch used to be paid to the Court, on condition 
of their being sccurit} for the sum of twenty-six lakhs of 
rupees a year for our royal rexenue, x\hich sum has been 
appointed from the Nabob Nudjum-uI-DowIa Behauder , and 
after remitting the ro}aI rexenue and proxiding for the 
expenses of the Nizamut^ xvhatsoexcr may remain we liaxc 
granted to the said Company 
/ The Dcx\anny of the Province of Bengal, 

The Dexvanny of the Province of Behar, 

The Dew'anny of the Province of Orissa. 



BENGAL IN 1772 

To the HON ble the Court op Directors for Affairs of the 
Hon ble the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies Dated Fort 
William the 3rd November 1772 

Revenue Department 

At a meeting of your Council of 6ie 30th August, it was 
unanimously resolved to adopt the plan proposed by our Presl 
dent and members of the Committee of Circuit at Cosslmbaiaar 
for removing the Seat of the Revenue Business to the Presid 
ency and for putting this Important Branch of your affairs 
under the Immediate management of yourGovernor and Conn 
cil in consequence of which we formed ourselves Into a 
Board o f Re venue the 13th ultimo Since that time all affairs 
respecting the Collections or internal Government of the 
Provinces have been confined solely to this department and 
^ve shall henceforth address you separately upon all matters 
which come under these Heads 

In order to give you a distinct idea of this subject, and to 
make It the more complete we shall begin by recapitulating 
the most Important measures that have been lately taken and 
in which you have been in part advised In our former Letters 
In one letter by the Nottingham you were informed of our 
intentloD of letting the lands throughout the provinces In farm 
upon long and well regulated Leases, and we are happy to 
reflect that such a material and pnncipal mode of conducting 
the Collections should coincide so entirely with your sent! 
roents and order* on the subject After the most serious and 
mature deliberation on this pomt we determined, in our 
proceedings of the Committee of the Re>'enue of the 14th 
May, to establish apian for settling the several districts upon 
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llij" (ofUmy iml fo: thr lul\»r< i;o\«'rnnuMit of \fmr Collcrttons 
Uu'- In ini; tlu‘ Con-'iiiutionnl ()r<niJul-\\ ork of nil our ‘'uli- 
•«t {jucni jncn^-urc", nml of th«' •'X^'lcjn wliuh wo hn\o since. 
nlltMuplod 10 huilii upon it v\i lin\< thouqlu il nccossnr\ for 
\our itnnu tinU* ntlcntjon to tran'-rml n oop\ of it asa Xuinhcr 
in tliu Piokt t with our n asons ai large, for ntiopling llu 
Regulations ihorein laul tiown 

Before We proceed, further upon this suhj( ct. it ni.*i\ not be 
iinjirojicr to premise sonu general Remarks on the* Stale of 
the ProMnee at this Juncture 

The effects of the *tirj.adful 1 amine winch \i‘>Ucd these 
l-’roMiiccs in the Year tyyo and raged «luring the witole 
cour^-e of that ^c<^r h.uc been regularh made known to 
\ou b\ our fornn r adMct*- and to the public by laboured 
descriptions in which e\er\ Circumstance of I act, and evert 
Art of Language, have been accumulated to raise Compas* 
Sion, and to excite Indignation igainsl \our Servants, 
w hose unhajipv lot it was i<» be (he witnesses and spectators 
of tlie sufferings of their fellow -creatures But its influence 
on the Revenue has beem vet unnoticed, and oven unfcit, but 
b) tho'c from whom it is collected, for, notwithstanding 
the loss of at least one-third of the Inhabitants of the Province 
and the consequent tlecrcasc of the Cultivation, the nett 
collections of the } ear 1771 exceeded even those of 17C8, as 
will appear from the following Abstract of Accounts of the 
Board of Revenue at Moorslicdabad for the four last years — 

Bengal Year 

U7S [1768 69] — Net CoIIcetioni., .. i, 52 iS 4 i 8 s <5 9 4 3 

1 176 [1769-70] —The )car of dearth, which v\,as pro 

diictue of the raniine in 1110^1,31,49,148 632 
following j ear, J 

1177 [1770.71I— The >carof the Famine and ^^or- ^ 7^0 

tahty, 3 0 / a - 

1178 [1771-72] 1,57^26,576 10 2 I 

Deduct the amount of do 

ficiencies occabioncd in the 

Revenue by unavoidable 

losses to Government, 3 , 92 , 9^5 n 12 3 

1,53.33.660 14 9 2 
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It u-as naturally to be expected that the diminution of the 
Revenue should have kept an equal pace with the other Conse 
quencea of bo great a Calamity That it did not was dwing 
to its being violently kept up to its former Standard To 
ascertain all the means by which this was effected niJI not 
he easy It Is difficult to trace Oie Progress of the Collectioas 
through all its Intricate Channels or even to comprehend all 
the Articles which compose the Revenue in Its first 
operations One Tax ho\rever we ivill endeavour to 
describe as it may serve to account for the Equality which 
has been preserved in the past Collections and to which it 
has pnncipally contributed It Is called l^ay^, and it is an 
Asssessment upon the actual inhabitants of every Inferior 
Desenption of the Lands to make up for the Loss sostalned 
in the Rents of their nelghboox« who are either dead or have 
fled the Country This Tax though equally impolitic In its 
Institution and oppressive in the mode of exacting it ivas 
authorised by the ancient and general usage of the Country 
It had not the sanction of Government but took place as a 
matter of course. In ordinar) cases, and while the Lands 
\vere in a state of cultivation It was scarcely felt, and never or 
rarely complained of However irreconcilable to strict 
Justice It afforded a reparation to the State for occasional 
Deficlenaesj it ivas a kind of Security against Desertion 
by making the irihabitants thus mutually responsible for each 
other and precluded the Infenor Collector from availing him 
self of the Pretext of waste or Deserted Lands to withhold 
any part of his Collections. But the same Practice which at 
another Time and under different Circumstances w'ould have 
been beneficial became at this period an insupportable 
Burthen upon the inhabitants The Tax not being levied by 
any Fixed Rate or Standard fell heaviest upon the ivrctchod 
Survivors of those Villages which had suffered the greatest 
Depopulation and were of course the most entitled to the 
Lenity of Government It had also the additional Evil attend 
ing it, in common with every other Variation from the regular 
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Practice that it afforded an opportunity to the Farmers and 
Shicdars to levy other Contributions on the People under 
color of it, and even to increase this to whatever magnitude 
they pleased, since they were in course the Judges of the 
Loss sustained, and of the Proportion whicb the Inhabitants 
were to pay to replace it 

Complaints against this Grievance were universal through- 
out the Province, and it v as to be feared that the continuance 
of it would be so great a check to the Industry of the People, 
as to impoverish the Revenue in the last Degree, when their 
former savings by which it was supported vere gone 

Though 7 Years had elapsed since the Company became 
possessed of the Dewanny, yet no regular Process had ever 
been formed for conducting the Business of the Revenue 
Every Zemindaree and every Taluk was left to its own peculiar 
Customs These indeed were not inviolably adhered to Thei 
Novelty of the Business to those who were appointed to sup- 1 
ermtend it, the chicanery of the people whom they were obli- t 
ged to employ as their agents, the accidental Exigencies of 
each District, and, not unfrequently, the just Discernment 
of the Collector, occasioned many changes Every change 
added to the confusion which involved the whole, and few were 
either authorised or known by the presiding Members of the 
Government The Articles which composed the Revenue — 
the Form of keeping Accounts, the Computation of time, even 
the Technical Terms,which ever form the greatest part of 
the obscurity of every science-=^differed as much as the soil 
and productions of the Province This Confusion had its ori- 
gin in the Nature of the Former Government The Nazims 
exacted what they could from the Zemindars, and great 
Farmers of the Revenue, whom they left at Liberty to plunder 
all below them, reserving to themselves the prerogative of 
plundering them in their Turn, when they were supposed to 
have enriched themselves with the spoils of the Country 
The l^tisiddees who stood between the Nazim and the 
10 
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Zemindars, or bctn-een them and the People, had each their 
respective shares of the public Wealth These Profits were 
considered as illegal Embeizlements and therefore n-crc taken 
with every Precaution that could ensure secrecy and hiding 
consequently fixed by no Rate depended on the Temper 
Abilities orPouerof each Individual for the Amoont It 
tberefere became a duty in every man to take the most effec 
tual measures to conceal the Value of his Property and elude 
every Inquiry into his Conduct, while the Zemindars and other 
Landholders who had the Advantage Cof long Possession, 
avouled themselves of It by complex Divisions of the Lands 
and intneate modes of Collection to perplex the Officers of 
the Government and confine the knowledge of the Rents to 
themselves It will easily be Imagined that much of the Cur 
rent Wealth stopped in its tray to the public Treasury It is 

I rather Foreign from the purpose of tins Exposition, but too 
apposite not to be remarked that it tvas fortunate such a 
system did prevail since the Embetzlements which it cot ered 
preserved the Carrent Speae of the Country and returned it 
into Circulation Kile a great part of the Wealth receited by 
the Government was expended in the Country am^ but a 
small superfluitv remained for the remittances to the Court of 
Delhee where it was lost for ever to this province 

To the original Defects inherent in the Constitution of 
these Provinces, were added the unequal and unsettled Gov 
ernment of them smee they became our property A part of 

f the Lands which were before In our possession such as 
Burdwan Midnapore and Chittagong continued subject to 
the authority of the Chiefs, wbo were immediately accountable 
to the Presidency The 24 Pegnnnaha granted by the Treaty 
of Plassey to the Company were theirs on a different Tenure 
being their immediate property by the Exclusion of the 
Zemindars or hereditary Proprietors their rents were received 
by Agents appointed to each Pei^nah tnd remitted to the 
Collector, who resided in Calcutta 

The Rest of the Pro>incc was for some time entrusted to the 
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jomt-charge of the Naib De\\an and Resident of the Durbar, 
and afterwards to the Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad, 
and to the Supervisors who were accountable to that Council 
The adminisration itself was totally excluded from a concern 
in the Branch of the Revenue 

The internal arrangement of each District varied no less 
than that of the whole Province The Lands subject to the 
same Collector, and intermixed vith each other, A\ere some 
held by Farm, some superintended by Sicdars, or Agents on 
the part of the Collector, and some let to the Zemindars and 
Talucdars themselves, wnder various degreesof Controul The 
First were racked without mercy, because the Leases were but 
of a Year’s standing, and the Farmer had no interest or Check 
to restrain him from exacting more than the Land could bear 
The second were equally drained, and the Rents embezzled, 
as it was not possible for the Collector, v ith the greatest degree 
of atention on his part, to detect or prevent it The latter, it 
may be supposed, were not exempted from the general corrup- 
tion If they were, the other Lands which lay near them would 
suffer by the migration of their inhabitants, who would naturally 
seek Refuge from oppression in a milder and more equitable 
Government 

The Administration of Justice has so intimate a connection 
with the Revenue, that we cannot omit the mention of it, while 
we are treating of this subject in a general view, although we 
have already given our sentiments upon it at large in another 
place, to which we shall crave leave to refer The Security of 
private property is the greatest Encouragement to Industry, on 
which the wealth of every State depends The Limitation of the 
Powers annexed to the Magistracy, the Suppression of every 
Usurpation of them by private authority, and the Facilitating of 
the access to Justice, were the only means by which such a 
Security could be obtained But this was impossible under the 
circumstances which had hitherto prevailed While the Nizamut 
and the Dewannee were in different Hands, and all the Rights 
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of the Former were adcmtted, the Courts of Justice which were 
the sole Province of the Nazim, though constituted for the 
general Relief of the Subjects could receive the Reformation 
The Court and Officers cf the Nliamut uere continued, but their 
Efficacy ^va3 destroyed by the Ruling Influence of the Dewaunee 
The Regular Course of Justice ^va3 everywhere suspended but 
every man exerased it who had the Power of compelling others 
to submit to his Decisions, The people uere oppressed they 
were discouraged, and disabled from improving the culture of 
their Lands and in proportion as they had the demands of 
Indindoals to gratify they were prevented from discharging 
what ^vas legally due to Government, ® 

Such the State of the Revenue when ^our Commands 
were received by the Lapwing and happily removed the dlffi 
culties which had hitherto opposed the Introduction of a more 
I perfect System by abolishing the Office of N a lb De^ p and 
I authorising your administration to assume openly the Manage 
ment of the Dewaunee in your Name without any Foreign 
Intervention 

In the Execution of these your Intentions the points which 

I claimed our prmapaJ attention as wUI appear from the above 
Description were to render the Accoonts of the Revenue 
simple and intelligible, to establish Fixed Rates for the Collec 
tions to make the Mode of them nniform In all parts of the 
Province and to provide for an equal adminbtration of 
Justice In the steps which we have already taken, have 
laboured to obtain these ends with what Success will be seen 
hereafter 

The Regpilations whiohwehave before raentioned being 
completed and the Committee of Circuit appointed consisting 

I (as we mentioned m our last) of the Governor Messrs Middle 
ton Dacres Lawrell and Graham We published our Intention 
of Farming all the Lands of the Province of Bengal on Leases 
of F jyff Vrjir^ and invited all Persons to make Proposals 
TTie Committee first proceeded to Ki shennagg ur and there 
entered on the Settlement of the District of Noddea, The 
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Propobalb which were delivered to Lhem were expressed in so 
\ague and uncertain a manner, and dilTercd so w idely from each 
other m Form, that it was impossible to make a comparison, 
or to ascertain the Proportional Amount of each and the few'’ 
only that were intelligible, contained very low^ and disadvan- 
tageous Terms The Committee were therefore of opinion 
that these Offers shou’dbe rejected, and that the Lands shou’d 
be put up at Public Auction, tho’ contrary to the original 
Intention 


To remo\e all obstacles that might present themselves, 
from an uncertainty in the Bidders w ith respect to the more 
Minute Articles of the Collections, and the Grounds on which 
the Settlement was to be established betw'een the Farmer and 


Cultivator, the Committee found it indispensably necessary 
before the Sale began, to form an entirely new^ Hustabood, or 
Explanation of the diverse and complex articles wdiich w^ere to 
compose the Collections These consisted of the Assail or J 
Original Ground Rent, and a variety of Taxes called Aboabs, ! 
w'hich had been indiscriminately levied at different periods by 
the Government, the Zemindars, Farmers, and even by the 
inferior Collectors One of these Aboabs w'e have explained 
above , many of them are incapable of any Explanation 


After the Committee had made a thorough Investigation of 
the above articles of the Revenue, they proposed to deduct 
such as appeared most oppressive to the Inhabitants, or of a 
late Establishment^ at the same time reserving those which 
were of long standing, and had been cheerfully {sic) submitted 
to by the Ryotts, these being in fact a considerable part of the 
Neat Rents Among the former w'ere the Duties arbitrarily 
levied by the Zemindars and Farmers upon all Goods and 
Necessaries of Life passing by water thro’ the interior part of 
the country The Bazee Jumma, or Fines for petty crimes and 
misdemeanours, w'^ere also, agreeably to the humane and equita- 
ble spirit of your Orders, totally abolished, as well as the 
Halda rny., .. or T ax ...upon ^ Marmage, which yielded a trifling 
Revenue to the Government, w^as very injurious to the State, 



and could tend only to the discouragement and decrease of 
Population, — an object at all times of general Importance but 
more especially at this Period, from the great Loss of Inhabi 
tants which the countr) has sustained by the late Famine and 
the mortaUtj which attended IL These several Deductions in 
favonr of the Natives altho the immediate cause of decreasing 
the Rent Roll will doubtless in time be productive of the most 
salutary effects as the) tend to encourage the Manufactures 
and Trade of the countr) to retrieve the loss of Inhabitants, 
to free the People from vexatious prosecutions and by pro 
moting the general Ease of the coan{^r) virtually to support 
and improve its Revenne 

In order to secure the Inhabitants m the quiet Possession 
of the lands whilst they held them on terms of cultivation 
and to prevent such Exactions as a/orementtoned m future 
the Committee formed new Amulnamas or Leases m which 
the claims opon the Ryotts were precisely and distinctly ascer 
tained and the Farmers restricted from making any further 
Demands under the severest Penalties To this end and to 
prevent the Farmers from eluding this restriction they were 
ordered to grant new Pottahs or Deeds to the Ryotts the 
Form of which was drawn out by the Committee and made 
public specifying the condibons on which they were to hold 
their Lands, the separate Heads or Articles of the Rents and 
every encouragement was contained In them to cnltivate the 
waste ground on a moderate and mcceasiug RenL 

Another principal Object with the Committee was to reduce 
the Charges of Collection as low as possible from a conviction 
that the retrenchment of improper and unneccessary Expenses 
opens a source of Increase of Revenue the most eligible, 
because the most consistent with the case of the Inhabitants 
For this purpose We have formed an uniform and regular 
Establishment for all the necessary Charges to be incurred In 
the Cutchemes oft be several Distrmts under positive Restnc 
tionsthat the) shall notbe cTccedcd vvnthont our being prev'iousl) 
advnsevL This, We doubt not, will prove a great saving to the 
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in !t WIN nil L 1 ir j i\ it" <>n m n cnnuilnliinf Inrn.iso, 
for th< pT 5 uuiu''o! uhn'ivi nut'-l Inpliixi tooffor\ou 
to tin prod v.c’iin''' of i^c Com iiid* < , wliicli .ir< now Irntis. 
nnitcii 

Hunno tin rnor"' oi tin ''il* nt Kinlnmn I'pir. tin Rnjnh of 
tint phoc ^'i\o in propo'-nC tor firintno jl,, wholi Disirnt. 
which i' n<K n*- ti) tin* fo'Iownio n .ur'l oh-* mtionn on tin ^uh- 
jt,ci of Z* mnnl.U" niui I nlook^hd in th Pronin t of Pjnonl 

When' It cm be done w itli proprn t\ , tin cntruslinj^ the 
Collcf’tion^ of tin* Di'-trnt" to tin llcrt ditir} Z' mindnr'' wou’d 
be a measure wo >imu d be \erv willini^ to adojit, a^ wcbclic\e 
tint (he People would In treated with more tendt mess, the 
Ront^ more imjiroNod. and the Cullnation more likcl\ to be 
encouraijcd the Zemindar less liable to failure* or deficiencies 
than the I'armer, fro n lh„ p* rjieliii! Intcre'l winch the former 
hath in the country , andbcc<iuse Ins Inheritance cannot be 
remo\ocl. and it would be imjjrobable he would risk the loss of 
it b\ clopintj from his District, which is too frequently prac- 
tised by a Farmer when he is hard pressed for the Payment 
of his Ballanccs, and is frequently^ predetermined when lie 
rcccixcs Ins Farm 

With respect to the Talookdarry^s and inconsiderable 
Zemindarrys, winch formed a part of the llu7700r Zilahs or 
Districts wdncli paid their rents immediately^ to the General 
Cutcherry' at Moorshedabad, as well as many'^ others of the 
same kind in dilTcrent parts of Bengal , all arguments have been 
weighed, wdiethcr in favour o’" the just Claim Government has 
upon their Lands for a Revenue adequate to their real Value, 



or of the Zemindars and Talookdars m support of their Rights 
and Priviledges grounded upon the Possession of Regular 
Grants a long series of family Succession and fair purchase. 
These being duly considered there occurred to us only the 
two follomng Modes which could be pursued m making their 
settlement The First was to lett (jjc) the Lands to Farm 
to pot the Renters in entire Possession and Authority over 
them oblidging them to pay each Zemindar or Talookdar a 
I certain allowance or percentage for the subsistence of himself 
I" and family The seiond was to settle with the Zemindars 
/'.themselves on the footing of Farmer^ obliging them first to 
{ enter into ail the C^onditions of a Farmeris Lease Secondly 
\to pay the same Revenne that could be eipected from Farm 
jlers Thirdly to give responsible sccnnties and Fourthly to 
/’admit a reserve m favour of Government for making during 
tlie cotlrse of their actual Lease an exact Hostabood (Valoa 
tion from Accounts) or a Measurement of then Possessions 
in order to ascertain their true Value at a future settlement, 
shou d the present Accounts be found to be fallacioos or 
concealments suspected We haveallowed a degree of VrCight 
to the arguments of the Zemindars and Talookdars Ic favour 
of their plea of J^ight, which, by adopting the first mode of 
settlement, M on d doubtless be exposed to Risk for as the 
Authority given to the Farmers wou d reduce the present 
Incumbents to the level of mere Pensioners and greatly 
weaken thdr claims as PTOptlclors so In the course of a few 
long Leases their Rights and Titles might, from the designs 
of the Farmers to establish themselves m their Estates the 
death of old InHeritors and the ancccsaion of Minors be in 
volved in such obscurity doubt and controversy as to deprive 
them totally of their inhentance To expose the Zemmdars 
and Talookdars to this nsk Is neither consistent with our 
Notions of Eqmty nor with your orders which direct that 
yye do not by any sudden change alter the constitution 
nor deprive the Zemindars etc of their anbent privileges 
and Immunities 
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Another argument, drawn from the conduct naturally to be 
expected from the Zemindars and Talookdars, weighed strongly 
with us, and proves an objection to adopting the first Mode. 
From a long continuance of the Lands in their Families, it is to 
be concluded they have rivetted an authority in the District, 
acquired an Ascendency over the Minds ’ of the Ryotts, and 
ingratiated their affections From Causes like these, if entire 
Deprivation were to take place, there ( ould not be expected 
less Material Effects than all the Evils of a divided Authority, 
prejudicial to the Revenue, and Desertion and Desolation of 
the Lands Whereas »from continuing the Lands under the 
Management of thos^^ who have a natural and perpetual 
Interest in their Prosperity provided their Value is not of too 
great an amount, solid Advantages maybe expectedAo accrue 
Every consideration then sways us, where it can be done with 
the prospect of the advantage before mentioned, to adopt the 
second mode in settling with the Inferior Zemindars and 
Talookdars First, an equivalent Revenue may be thereby 
obtained, with secunty for its punctual Payment Secondly, 
the converting them into Farmers establishes the Government’s 
right obputting their Lands on that Footing, whenever they 
shall think proper , the Awe of which must constantly operate 
to secure their good behaviour and good Management 
Thirdly, the Clause of Security, to which they are subjected, 
will also have the same Tendency, at the same time that it 
may be strictly put in force vhere there is cause to suspect 
Concealments, or a prospect presents of Increase to the 
Revenue 

Agreeably to these Ideas, the Committee at Kishennagur 
exempted the several Talooks in that District from the Public 
Sale, as the Possessors engaged to abide by such a Settlement 
as should be deemed equivalent and just , and an exact valua- 
tion W3.S accordingly made of their, Lands It was, however, 
found that the Terms offered by the Zemindar of Kishen- 
nagur, as before mentioned, were not equivalent to the 
expectations the Committee had reason to entertain from the 
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Public Auction of the separate Farm^, and the Faith of 
Government having already been engaged to such Fanners 
nhosc offers had been formally accepted For these Reasons 
joined with the ncll known subtle and faithless character of 
the Zemindar it was determined to reject his proposals and 
to give the Preference to the offer of the Farmers which were 
more advantageous to Government 

The Settlement of Kishenoagur being concluded a fixed 
Dewan was chosen b} the Committee to be joined iWth the 
Collector in the Superintendencj of the Rei-cnues Conform 
abl} to our Established Regulations before referred to and 
instructlous were accordingU given him for his guidance 

We ha^e been thus explicit in relating the Transactions at 
Klshcnnagur both as these will serve to point out the various 
effects of our pre\ious Determinations as well as the Mobves 
which gave Occasion to those nhich nere superadded by the 
Committee from locator general Obseriation and tocooNej 
an Idea of the Plan on which the settlement of the nhole 
Province mil be formed of which that of Kishennagur may be 
regarded as the Model 

From Kishennagur the Committee proceeded to (Lossim 
bazar and amved there the banning of Jal_) One of their 
first objects was the regulating the Nabob s Household and 
SUpend, and the appointing of the necessarj Officers for the 
Management of his Affairs But os these Matters udl be full) 
discussed In our Letter from the General Department Wc 
shall confine this Address solely to the current Business of 
the Revenue 

The Province of Radshahy and the Htuzoor Zilahs u’ere 
taken next into Consideration and the same Regubtlons cstab 
lished previous to their Settlement, as at Kishennagur Public 
Advertisements being made for rcceuing Proposals for forming 
the different Purgunnahs id Rad3hah\ and a proper time 
limited for their delivery the terms given m for the whole of 
the Western Dndsion were examined, and the offers of the 
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Farmers and Zemindar accnralclv compared Those of the 
latter ^\crc found more ad\antagcous to Govcinment A bct- 
tleinent for (i\e \ears was acrordingiy concluded wntii tlic 
Ranny Bowanin. the Zemindar of tliat District, whot-e Sub- 
stance, Credit, and Character rendered the Conditions of her 
' Offer the more desirable, especialK as she consented to the 
Committees Plan of sub-dn idinir the Lands into fourteen 
Lots of Farms .md eniraged to deposit the Farmer's Cabooleats 
or \<4rcements as a CollatC'-al Sccurit} with her own, for the 
punctual PaNuicntof her Rents N'o other Proposals beini^ 
gi\en in for the Fasj^cin Division of Radshaln . it was in like 
manner farmed to the ?emindar, whose Knowdedge of, and 
long-established Reputation in, the Countr) enabled her to 
make more ad\anlagcous Offers for this also than any other 
person , and W'c. doubt not that \Vc shall rcalue the whole of 
the Revenue from these important and t\tensi\e Districts, 
w'hich will recci\e an additional Advantage, besides a Reduc- 
tion of the E\pcncc of the Collections, in being thus united 
under the hereditary and ancient Proprietor 

For the particular Reasons and \rguments urged in our 
se\era,l Proceedings, and which will be farther treated on 
in our Letter from the other Department, you will obse^^e 
that We have found it expedient to annex to Mr 
iNIiddleton’s Appointment of Resident of the Durbar and 
Chief of Cossimbazar, the Superintendency of the Collection of 
Radshahy, in the conducting of wdiich, the wdiole being put 
under the immediate Management of the Zemindar, his only 
care as Collector will be to receive the monthly Kists as the)- 
may become due, to attend to the Complaints and Representa- 
tions of the Ryotts, and to see that the Regulations wdiich have 
been made are duly adhered to 

The Huzzoor Zillah, and the inferior Zemmdanes and 
Talookdaries bordering on Moorshedabad and Rajshahy, were 
also settled on the same Plan , a Preference being always given 
to the Offers of the Hereditary Possessors as before observed 
But as it would take up too much of your Time to descend 
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to a minute Detail of these numerous Settlements ne must take 
the Liberty of referring )ou to the Proceedings of the late 
Committee of Circuit Yon will therein notice that ^e have 
appointed fiN-e additional Collectors to supenntend the Revenue 
of those Distncti. It was vvdth some reluctance we found 
ourselves under the necessltj of increasing the Number of these 
Appointments The\ were rendered unavoidable by the Intn 
cacy of those parts -of the Hutioor Zilahs which have been 
thus distributed amongst them but We hope that the Liberty 
which we have given to the Farmers who miv be so disposed, 
to pay their Rents immediately to the Sunder or Head Cutcherr} 
will in time enable us to reduce this Establishment 

In the Intervals of Public Business the Committee were 
employed In dellberstmg on the steps referred to them which 
were proper to be taken for carrying into Execution \our late 
Orders by the Lapwing where you declare vour Intention 
of Standing forth as Dewao of the Agency of the Companj s 
Servants, to assume the entire Management of the Revenues 
leaving it to os to plan and execute this important Work by 
adopting such Regulations and pursuing such Measures as 
should at once insure to the Company every possible Advantage 
The first Consideration was whether the Board of Revenue 
at Moorshedabad should be abolished and the Business of 
the Collections in all its Branches put under the management 
of the Members of your Administration at the Presidency 
and after allowvng due Wevght to every Argument tbat oc 
curred We agreed unanimously with the Committee In the 
Necessity of this last Measure which has accordingly been 
since carried into Ebiecutioo We take the Liberty of laying 
before yon the Grounds upon which vve hav’e ventured to make 
this alteration in the flattenng hopes that it will meet with 
your approval 

As the Administration of Justice, and the Collection of the 
Revenue are by far the most Important object of Govern 
ment, they certainly claim the first Attention of) our President 
and Council especially at a time when so man) weight) 
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matters, intimately connected with them, are entrusted by you 
to our Investigation and Judgment, and vhen the State 
of the Country requires timely, v ell-digested, and spirited 
Measures While the Controuhng and Executive Part of the 
Revenue, and the correspondence with the Collectors, was 
carried by a Council at Moorshedabud, the Members of your 
Administration had not an opportunity of acquiring that 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the Revenue, which 
can only result from practical Experience But as your late 
orders tend to establish a new System, enjoin many ne\\ Re- 
gulations and Enquiries ^vhich could not properly be delegated 
to Subordinate Council, it became absolutely necessary that 
the Business of the Revenue should be conducted under our 
immediate Observation and Direction 

This change, we trust will afford great Relief to the Inhabit- 
ants of the Provinces, in opening to them a more ready Acqess 
to Justice, insomuch that appeals from the Decisions of the 
Inferior Courts may now be made directly to the Presidency, 
whereas formerly they vere first transmitted to the Council at 
Moorshedabad, and from thence an Appeal lay to Us 

Another good Consequence will be the great Increase of! 
Inhabitants, and of Wealth in Calcutta, which will not only add! 
to the Consumption of our most valuable Manufactures imporf^ 
ted from home, but will be the means of conveying to th| 
Natives a more intimate Knowledge of our Customs and 
Manners, and of conciliating them to our Policy and Govern- 
ment 

Besides the Reasons above urged for the Dissolution of the 
Council at Moorshedabad, We must beg leave to add this 
farther Argument, in reply to the objection which may possibl) 
be made to it as repugnant to your Commands of the 30th 
June 1769 We now conceive them, hov ever to be superseded 
by your later Orders and the Discretionar} Power you have 
given us in your letter by the Lapwing Nevertheless, we 
should have thought ourselves indispensably bound to have 
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idhered to the Spirit of them so far as they could be made to 
coincide with the neA\ S^’stem of the Deu-ann^ but we found 
them total!) sub\erte<l b) it 

While Moorshedabad remained the Seat of >our CoIIec 
tions e^er} consideration required the establishment of a 
Counal to Superintend them as it was a trust ever) ^ay too 
great for an indnidual On these grounds -done we presumed 
)our Orders for forming such Councils at Moorshedabad and 
Patna were framed But when the office of Naib Dawan was 
abolished and )ou had declared jour Resolution to place the 
Collections under the immediate charge of ^ our ou n Servants 
there remained no Reason for continuing that Department of 
the Revenue at such a distance from the Observation of your 
Gtn’emor and Council and the Remoi'al of the Collection to 
the Presidency as it left no Business for an infenor Council 
of course rendered their continuance and the charges attend 
ing such an establishment needless We will indulge our 
selves therefore w ith another Hope that an annual saving of 
some Lacks of Rupees will be derived from this alteration 
altho We are \vc\\ aware of the expence and Inconvenience 
which ever attends Innovations of all kinds on their first 
Institution 

•hs the Reasons for the Removal of Khalsa are treated on 
very laigely in the Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit of 
u8th Juh and contain many Observations on the Nature of 
the Revenue m General which are too voluminous to be 
inserted in the Body of the Letter we w^sh to recommend 
these to your particular attention 

The Plan which we ha^e fonned for conducting the 
Business of the Khalsa or Superior Office of the Collections 
will go a Number in the Packet 

The more regular \dimnistraUon of Justice was also dell 
berated on b\ the Committee of Circuit and a Plan was 
formed by them which aftenvards met with our Approbation 
We cannot gi\e >ou a better Idea of the Grounds on which 
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this was framed, than by referring you to a Copy of it, together 
with a Letter from the Committee to the Board on the Occa- 
sion, both of yhich make Numbers in this Packet, and ne 
earnestl) recommend them to )our Perusal, requesting to be 
assisted with such further Orders and Instructions thereon as 
they may require for completing the s\stcm, nhich we ha\e 
thus endeavoured to establish on the most equitable, solid, and 
permanent footing We hope they will be read with that 
Indulgence which We are humbl} of Opinion is due to a Work 
of this kind, undertaken on the plain Principles of Experience 
and common Observatipn, without the advantages wdnch an 
intimate Knowledge of the Theory of Law might have afforded 
us We have endea\oured to adapt our Regulations to the 
Manners and Understanding of the People, and Exigencies of 
the Country, adhering, as closely as We were able, to their * 
Antient Usages and Institutions It will be still a Work of 
some Months, We fear, before they can be thoroughly estab- 
lished throughout the Provinces , but We shall think our Labors 
amply recompensed if they meet with }Our Approbation, and 
are productive of the good Effects w'e had in view 

Our President returned to Calcutta about the middle of 
September Mr Middleton remained at Moorshedabad to 
take charge of his Appointments, and the other three Members 
of the Committee of Circuit proceeded to Dacca, w here they 
are now employed in making the Settlement of that Province 
and the adjacent Districts, after which they wall continue their 
Tour to the remaining Divisions on the Eastern Side of 
Bengal , and W e hope to transmit the further Particulars of 
their Proceedings by one of the Ships of this Season, together 
wath a Complete Statement of your Revenue for the followang 
five Years 

Besides the General Plan before mentioned for regulating 
the New System of conducting the Revenues, and the several 
other Points therein referred to, the Committee of Revenue at 
the Presidency, composed of the remaining Members of ji-our 
Council, w^ere employed in preparing the Settlements of the 
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District* of Hougi) Midnapoor Beerbhom, Jessore and the 
Calcntta Lands. These together ^vith the Distncts allotted to 
the Committee of Circuit complete the ^rhole of Bcngai ex 
cepting Burdwan where the Lands are already let in Farm 
on Leases of five )*ears which do not expire tiil the end of the 
Bengal jear 1182 (A d 1775) 

In consequence of the Public Advertisement for making 
the Settlement of Hougly a number of Proposals for farming 
the Lands were dcluered in and after an exact scrutiny was 
made into them those which appeared to be the most advant 
ngeous to Go\emment were accepted It was originally 
Intended to have lett them in small Farms but the Offers for 
large LoU being much higher than the others We were 
tempted to prefer them There were likewise many Talook 
darries and petty Zemlndamcs In this District the Possessors 
of which repre«nted to us the Length of Time they had held 
their Lands and the wretched condition they would be reduced 
to were they now to be deprived of them As thej engaged 
to pay to Government an inciused Rent m proportion to their 
value We were induced by the same Motives as actuated the 
Committee of circuit m similar instances lo continue do them 
their hereditary possession In one or two of the Pnrgunnas 
some Deductions were found necessary to be made on account 
of the particular degree id which they had suffered b) the late 
Famine but a favourable increase being added to the other 
Purgannas We have reason to be satisfied with the good 
success which has attended the Settlement of Houghiv and its 
Depen dancies 

The Settlement of Beerbhoom Biss enpoor ind -Racheat 
has also been effected upon an increasing Revenue on n Plan 
^imilar to the other Fanned Lands 

TTie Distncts of Jessorc and Mahomed Shahj are Settled 
on Terms advantageous to Government as appears b) the 
Accounts delivered In by Mr Lane a Member of our Board 
who was departed to accomplbh that Business and a full 
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Representation of his proceedings is recorded on {sic) our 
Consultation of the loth of August 

By the Proceedings it appears that the Calcutta Lands 
have been completely farmed , but as some of the Farmers have 
flown off from their Engagements and absconded, and the 
Execution of the Title Deeds with the rest is delayed, We 
have hitherto been prevented from finally adjusting this 
Business We shall therefore defer transmittinsf a further 
Statement of these Lands till the next Ship, as veil as that 
of Midnapoor, the settlement of which is now in great for- 
wardness * 

In pursuance of your positive Injunctions, We have been 
endeavouring for some time past to collect the fullest Inform- 
ation concerning the Salt Business in Bengal, that we may be 
enabled to form such Regulations as shall appear the best 

calculated for securing the Duties of Government upon that 
article, and for the general Benefit of the Trade For our 
Proceedings in these Matters, so far as we have hitherto been ^ 
able to effect, we refer you to the Consultations now trans- 
mitted, and particularly to that of the 7th October And as 
this subject is one of the first that wall fall under our Consi- 
deration, We expect in our next Advices to furnish you with 
a Complete State of it 

The Hougly disputed Ballances of Salt, which have been 
a Matter of Contention and Difficulty for these two years 
past, We have at length happily adjusted, as recorded in our 
Proceedings of the pt of October 

The Bukshbunder -or Customs at Hougly, as well as those 
of the Pachetra at Moorshedabad, have not been lett to farm, 
but to continue to be collected by the Officers of Government, 
in order that no Obstacles may occur in NeAv-modelhng this 
Source of your Revenue agreeably to your Instructions At 
present we wait for Advices and further Lights from the Com- 
mittee of Circuit at Dacca concerning the Shawbunder, or 
Head Custom House, in that District Being furnished wnth 
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these, We shall proceed to form one general and uniform Plan 
for the Collection of Duties, nhich will be duly transinitted 
for your Information 

The humane Attenbon shown m your Commands of the 
30th June 1769 and recommended in many of jour Letters 
since that Date to the Righu of the Zemindars who have 
inherited Lands from their Ancestors enconrages us to soheit 
your Compassion for the antient Proprietors of the Twenty 
four Purgannas or Calcutta Lands, which became the Com 
pany’s Zemmdarry by the Treaty of Plasscy and from which 
thej were consequently dispossessed • A small Part of their 
Lands were before that Time united with the Zemmdarnes of 
Burdwan and Nuddea whose Zemindars are amply provided 
for TTie other Zemindars and Taalindars (sic) have conti 
nued since that Time In a State of extreme Indigence Some 
of them have large families to maintain Itb as been the usnal 
Rule of the Mogul Government when any Zemindar w'as 
divested of authonty to allow him a Substance out of 
the Rents of hU Zemmdame proportioned to the annual 
income of iL This proportion commonly amounted to 
One Tenth We would not recommend so large an Allow 
ance fer these people We are persuaded that they wriU be 
contented with a much more moderate income and receive it 
with Gratitude As this Indulgence has been extended to all 
the other Zemindars in both the Proinnces since they were 
placed under jour Government We have judged that this 
Representation of the Case of those who alone have been 
excluded from it would not be unacceptable to you 

As the Settlement of the Province of Baher bad been 
made for a Term of Years, and therefore did not require any 
immediate Alteration We shall wait to finish the whole of our 
Regulations in Bengal before we attempt any Innovatlan in 
that Province. The only point on which We think we can 
give you any previous Intimation of our future "Proceedings 
In those Parts is that we deem proper to unite the Collections 
with those of Bengal and establish the same Regulations in 
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both Provinces, as soon as We can do it with convenience, 
and V ithout adding to our present Embarrassments 

In the Proceedings of our Committee of Revenue of the 
loth May is recorded the Particulars of a Dispute which sub- 
sisted between the late Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad 
and the Supervisor of Dmagepore, Mr Henry Cottreil, the 
Consequence of which Avas the recalling the latter from his 
Appointment The several Arguments urged against his 
Conduct by the Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad, as well 
as his Letter in Vindication of himself, appear fully in the 
above Proceedings, 3 ^d we must beg leave to refer you to 
them, that you may form such a Judgement of this Affair as 
your Candor and Justice may point out We are, with great 
Respect, Hon’ble Sirs, Your most faithful humble Sers^ants, 

(Signed) 

Warren Hastings 
R Barker 
W Aldersey. 
Thomas Lane 
Richd Harwell 

- James Harris 

H Goodwin 

Fort-William, the 3rd November iy‘j2 
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THE REGULATING ACT OF 1773 
A 

In 1773 the Company petitioned government for pecuniary 
aid which was granted but the inquiry that the House of 
commons made upon this occasion into their affairs, uus 
followed by an act of the legislature uhich made many 
important changes in their govemmqnt both at home and 
abroad The principal of these xxere — 

lat That the Court of directors should in future instead 
of being chosen annuall) be elected for four years six 
members annnalJy but none to hold their seat for longer 
than four jears. 

and That the qoalificationstock should be looo/ Ins* 
tead of 500/ that 3000/ should confer two votes and 6000I 
three votes 

3d That In lieu of the Mayors court the jurisdiction of 
which n-as llmrtcd to small mercantile causes a supreme court 
of judicature consisting of a chief judge and three puisne 
judges should be appointed by the croum with great^and 
extended powers of cognizance over the civil and cnminal 
jurisdiction of the subjects of England their servants and 
dependants residing within the company a temtones in Bengal 
4th A Governor General and four counsellors were 
appointed to Fort William and vested ivith full powers over 
the other presidencies When any differences should occur 
the opinion of the majority was to be decisive and this board 
ivas directed by the act to transmit regular reports of its 
proceedings to the directors, whowere within fourteen days of 
the receipt of their despatches to famish copies of them to 
one of His Majesty 8 secretanes of state to whom they were 
also to bcnd copies of any rules and ordinations which they 
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should have made and these, if disappro\ed by His Majesty, 
were to become null and void 

This act appointed Warren Hastings, Esquire, Governoi- 
General of India, and John Cla\ering, Esquire, the Honourable 
George hlonson, Richard Barbell, and Philip Francis, Esquires, 
the four first counsellors 


B 

The act of 1773 made the East India Company more 
dependant than before upon the King’s ministers Mr 
Hastings vas nominated Governor-General, but in the same 
commission three gentlemen vere appointed to council, 
who had learned the lessons on Indian Government in 
England, and Avhose Mens were in direct opposition to his 
upon almost every point The consequence was, that the 
administration passed into their hands as the majority in 
council, and remained with them, till the death of General 
Clavering restored the preponderance to the appointed 
head of the Government The effect of such a state of affairs 
may be imagined The spirit of discord which prevailed at 
the council board spread throughout every branch of the 
service, and the natives of India saw in our divisions a source 
of weakness from v\hich they argued our downfall 
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Select Hastings Correspondence 
\ 

To Josi vs Dupre, Esq 

Fort Willtavi pth March I'/yj 
Our owTi prmnnees ha^c worn something of a warbke 
appearance this jear having been infested by bands of Sen 
assies who have defeated two small parties of pergunnah 
sepoys (a rascally corps) and cut off the two officers who 
commanded them One was Captain Thomas whom you 
knew Four battalions of the brignde sepoys are now m pur 
suit of them but they will not stand ao engagement, and have 
neither camp equipage nor e\eD clothes to retard their flight 
"Vet I hope we shall )et make an example of some of them as 
they are shut in b) the n\'cr3 which they cannot pass when 
closely pursued 

The history of this people is carious Thej inhabit or 
rather possess the country I) mg south of the hills of Tibet 
from Cabal to China. They go mostly naked They have 
neither towms houses nor families bat rove contmnally from 
place to place, recruiting their nnmbers with the healthiest 
children they can steal in the countnes through whiph they 
pass Thus they are the stoutest and most active men in 
India Man) are merchants TTiC) are all pilgrims and held 
by all castes of Gentoos in great veneration This infatuation 
prevents our obtaining any intelligence of their motions or 
aid from the country against them notwithstanding very rigid 
orders which have been published for these purposes insomuch 
that they often appear m the heart of the province as if they 
dropped from heaven They are hard) bold and enthusiastic 
to a degree surpassing credit Such are the Senassies the 
Gipsies of Hmdostan W c have dissolved all the pergunnah 
sepej-s and fixed stations of the brigade sepovs on our fron 
tiers which are to be employed only In the defence of the 
provinces and to be relieved every three months This I 
hope will secure the peace of the countr} ngainst future 
irruptions and as thej are no longer to be employed in the 
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collections, the people ^Mll be freed from the oppressions of 
our onn plundeiers 

A plan is on foot for the establishment of a bank in 
Calcutta for the purpose of bringing the collections by bills 
to the presidency, and affording individuals the same means 
of making remittances to the an rungs, or markets of the 
country, for trade The scheme is formed, and naits only 
for fit persons to execute it 

A plan has been formed and completed for collecting the 
public customs It is simple, calculated for the freedom of 
trade, and liable to no aj:)uses All the petty chokeys of the 
country are n ithdrawn, and the distinction of the dustuck, which 
(among other objections) pointed out to the rogues in office 
what boats they were to pass unmolested and what they 
might plunder n ith impunity, is abolished The duty is fixed 
to 2 \ per cent , the prices of every article fixed and made 
public, and the duty paid , the goods pass unmolested to the 
extremities of the province I have hopes of being able to 
effect another reformation, nhich will also contribute much to 
the freedom of trade by recalling all the gomastahs, and pro- 
viding the investment by Dadney contracts, or ready money 
purchases, to declare the wea^ers free to work for vihom they 
will, and to support them in that freedom Different circum- 
tances require different and often opposite measures The com- 
pany and their collectors and chiefs of factories are the only 
merchants of the country , they force advances of money on the 
weavers, and compel them to give cloths in return at an arbi- 
trary valuation, which is often no more than the cost of ma- 
tenals, so that the poor weaver only lives by running in debt 
to his employers, and thus becomes their slave for life The 
collectors trade with the money which they get in the districts, 
which affects the circulation as well as commerce of the 
country By the mode proposed the investment will be dearer, 
but the trade of the country will be restored, and indeed this 
country has wonderful resources for it The remittances of 
the revenue will flow back in circulation, and in their customs 
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or collections theCompan^r will obtain an ample compensation 
for the difference which it will make in the pnce of their 
cloths If they do not, they can better afford to |>ay dear 
for them than the Dutch or French can 

I have some thoughts of making another eicursion for the 
purpose of obtaining a meeting with the Viiier who has also 
expressed his wish^ore than once for an Interview Hitherto 
he has been entirelj managed by the military who ha>e con 
trived to keep him so ivcak that Ins alliance is of no manner 
of use to us but obliges ns on every alann to send our army 
to prevent his being overpowered by his enemies which has 
been usually done at the Company s expense little being 
required for reimbursement and that little paid after long 
delays I wish to establish a new and more rational alliance 
between him and the Companj and more creditable to both 
and to establish his dependence on the Government instead of 
the military influence which has hitherto ruled him In this 
design I am assured of the most heart? support of the Council 
It Is scarcely worth raentlonmg that we have been lately 
engaged in a kind of Polllgar war vnth the inhabitants of 
Bhutan for the recovery of Cooch Behar which lies between 
their monntains and Ruogpore and has been for some jears 
in their possession We have fought and defeated them in 
two desperate engagements and we have possession of the 
country but they appear resolutely bent on retneving their 
misfortunes and will give us much trouble being a sturdy 
intrepid race of people In a late engagement with a detach 
ment of 226 sepoys which lasted from 2 in the morning till 
7 and in which they were th* assailants 200 of them were 
killed on the spot We have a battalion on this side com 
manded by a very good officer it will be reinforced by another 
the country is equal in fertility and cultivation to any in 
Bengal and I have no doubt of the revenue repaying our 
charges at least I hope more from the possession of It, 
besides that it will complete our boundary and confine these 
hardy neighbours to their own hills 
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To L\iRr\cr Slii\\n, li-'ii 

I'o} i U'illunr, 20(]i Manli, i/"/^ 

The inqmr\ into tlv conduct ol Mahomincd Rc/a Caun is 
eloped and rcfcrit d to the CmiU of Director'* for Ihcir judg- 
ment, which it 1^ pro!) ihle will accjuit lii.n of c\ or) charge 
acrainst him In the meantime we ha\c ielea''ed liim on his 
giMiig an obligation that he will not lea\e the proMiice with- 
out lea\e of thv_ Board and he has cho'^en Calcutta for his 
rc'^idencc 1 in nn conscience ncijnit him making a trade of 
grain in the famine hut, of the chargi’s of embev/lement, had 
he b_en an hundred fold gudt\. it would ha\e been impossible 
at this distance of time to ha\e pro\ed it against him 
I mean in the revenue file accoaiiL of the Xi/amut were 
in the hands of Rajah Goord i-—., Xundcomar's son, whom I 
must suppose capable of producing the most authentic proofs, 
if any c\isl, of the Xaib’-. misapplication of the money 
entrusted to him for the Nabob’s use These ten months 
past I have been urging the old man, his son and the Begum 
for these' accounts in person, by letter and by the means of 
the resident, i\Ir Middleton 'I'licy have been at length sent 
and contain nothing A charge has since followed of 262,000 
rupees, said to be cmbe/7lcd in the article of exchange This 
w^as produced b) Goordass It was dehv'crcd to Maliomined 
Reza Cawm, and he immediately av'owed the fact, / c , that 
such a perquisite did formerly exist, and was the property of 
the treasurers, but w'as converted to a fund for the payment of 
sundry religious and gratuitous expenses of the Nabab’s 
household, by the advuce and vv'ith the concurrence of Mr 
Sykes and he has shown by an account in wdiat manner it 
W'as disposed of Here the affair rests, eoncluded, so far as it 
respects Mahommed Reza Cawm, but I expect not to escape 
censure in my owm person for having brought it to so quiet 
and unimportant an issue Whatever disappointment this 
may prove to the expectation of many, I have the conscious 

13 
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reflection of having acted with the strictest integrity equally 
rejecting every proposition both of his foes and his friends 
that I could not reconcile to justice I have taken every 
measure, by proclamation protection and personal access to 
encourage evidences against him and have given many valuable 
hours and holidays of my time to the multiplied but indefinite 
accounts and suggestions of Nundcomar I presided in every 
examination one onlj day excepted and ivas myself the 
examiner and interpreter In each The proceedings will show 
Avith what WTctched materials I was furnished 

Huizoosymul to whom I was also deferred for informabon 
upon the subject of the monopoly of gram after much timid 
hesitation declared he could give me none He is as upright 
and consaentioiLs a man as any I know but he was either 
deceiN-ed by the clamours of the multitude, or he feared to 
obtain the hated character of an informer if he revealed what 
he knew 

Mahommed Reza Canm has produced the attestations of 
above aoo persons mostly of credit in Medication of his 
conduct during the famine Hb adversary has produced a 
similar paper of attestations against him signed itrdeed by 
fewer names and those lUtJc knoivn Neither merit the 
smallest consideration No honest man in this country would 
have set his hand to the latter though he believed it to be true 
Fct\ uould have had the heart to refuse signing the former 
althouph he believed it to be false We have at length finbhed 
the regulation of our military expenses and almost completed 
that of the civil The reductioo in both will be great 
provided lie are allowed a fair and uninterrupted progress 
In establbhing and confirming that part of it which requires 
time to accomphsh that is provided we have no new systems 
to form, no supernumerary servants to maintain nor the 
extravagant wants of China Fort St George Bombay and 
Balarabangan to supply by an accumulation of our bonded 
debt A great saving will be immedbtely made Tlie 
computed reduction of the cml expenses makes a difference 
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of twenty -Inc lac';. and in Ihc mililar\ forlv But somctlnnir 
there n ill run out of the former, and if we can sa\c tnenty 
in the latter I '^hall consider it as great ccononn Ilitlicrto 
nothing appears in our books nhich can do me credit as an 
economist, but for this many causes arc to be assigned I 
lia\c been paMiig the arrears of former Go\crnmcnts Their 
excesses m the collections ha\c occasioned lica\y losses in 
m\ time The enormous and unchecked accumulation in 
c\cry article of expense took its rise before I came to the 
GoNcrnmcnt, and so unncrsal was the c\il, and so ingenious 
were the people in the practice of it, that though man} useful 
regulations ha\c been made, ihc} ha\c no sooner stopped 
the channel of one excess than it has broken out in some 
other The} are now all closed, and I w ill answer for the cITcct 

I forgot to add to the inheritance left me b} m\ predeces- 
sors a debt fluctuating between a crore and a crore and a half 
of rupees, the interest of which formed an article of ten lacs 
a } car in our disbursements 

Many deductions were made b) authorit} from home from 
the rc\cnue, which ha\c since produced a proportional increase 
in others, as in the customs, which amount for the last ten 
months,’ since the commencement of the new plan, to lo, 
12,893 rupees 

The following abstract of the number of ships wdiich ha\e 
entered this port in the last four \ cars will likewise show' the 
impro\ed state of the commerce of this countr}, to whatever 
cause it ma} be owing — 

Vessels Tons 


In the year 

1770 

arrived in the rn er 

88, 

in all 22,475 

In the }ear 

1771 

)) 

lor. 

„ 24,140 

In the year 

1772 

>> 

119 

„ 26,184 

In the year 

1773 


161 

n 37.187 




469 

109,986 


It IS not easy to prove that the measures of Government 
have caused this improvement in our commerce, but this 
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Impro\*cmcnt Is a proof that our measures ha\-e not lessened 
the trade of the countr) 

1 ha\'e a pndc m mentioning as one of the first and mostcap 
ital savings ^\h^ch I can tmlj claim as my onm the stipaJatJon 
made \\uth the Vuicr for the w hole estimated expense of the forces 
cmplojTid for his semce nor have I less satisfaction in the re 
duction of the Nabob s stipend, in the suspension of the Kings 
tribute, and in the treat} mooc} for Cora and All^abad to 
which I might add the money which would have been laid out 
in maintaining these provinces had we not parted with them 

You hairT been already mfonned of the pubbcation which 
was Issued in May or June last forbidding the use of force 
in engagmg the service of the weavers whether for the 
Company 8 investment or the business of private merchants 
It has been attended with no ill effect and I fear has not been 
well enforced There is such a spint of despotism and ser 
vitude rooted in the dispositions of the people of Bengal 
that it 18 the most difficult point that can be imagined to 
check the one or prevul on the meaner orders of the 
people to accept of their freedom 

Our Cooch Bahar expedition has I hope terminated in an 
advantageous and creditable manner The Bootcas have 
solicited peace offenng to give up the w hole open countrv 
requiring onlv the possession of the woods and low lands 
lying at the foot of the raountajos without which the} cannot 
subsist and the liberty of trading duty free as formerly to 
Rungpore as soon as the peace should be concluded Their 
proposals were received about three days ago and orders 
were immediately returned to Mr Purling to accept them 
We shall have acquired a nch and valuable countr} and 
I behere there is little hazard of our meeting wnth more 
trouble from the Bootcas, who have afforded many instances 
of a character much more sincere libera and polite than 
they were thought to possess till we quarrelled with them 

The Seniassies threatened us wnth the same disturbances 
^t the beginning of this }car as we cxpenenccd from them the 
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last But by being earl} proMded to oppose them, and 
one or two se^ere checks which they received in their first 
attempts we have kept the country clear of them A party 
of horse which ■\^e employed in pursuit of them has chiefly 
contributed to intimidate these ravagers, ho seem to pay 
little regard to our sepoys, having so much the advantage of 
them in speed, on which they entirely rely for their safety It is 
my intention to proceed more effectually against them by 
expelling them from their fixed residences which they havm 
established in the north-eastern quarter of the province, 
and by making severe examples of the zemindars who have 
afforded them protection or assistance 

The first brigade has marched into the province of Oude 
on the requisition of the Vizier, for the declared purpose of 
invading the country of the Rohillas on the conditions before 
stipulated with him but I belle^ e it n ill remain inactive as 
a guard to his province uhile he is engaged in other designs, 
it being too late to execute the Rohilla project The brigade 
will gam in its discipline by keeping the field, and its expenses 
will be saved, at least the greater part of them, by the stipulated 
payment vhich he is to make for it of 2, r 0,000 rupees As 
to the Vizier himself, he is busy in adding the Dooab, or 
the country lying between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, and 
lately occupied by the Mahrattas, to his dominions He has 
been successful, having met With no enemy to oppose him 
I have appointed for my agent at his court Mr Nathaniel 
Middleton, a young man of a fiue understanding, and of a 
disposition perfectly suited to the employment 

The Mahrattas are in a state of the greatest distraction 
A confederacy is openly formed against Ragonaut Row, 
their Peshna, or head, by the majority of the ministers and 
chiefs of that empire headed by Shanbajee Boosla, the chief 
of Berar Theyha\c seized the AMdow of the late Peshwa, 
Narain Row, aaIio AAas murdered to make nay for the eleva- 
tion of Ragonaut Row, intending to set up the child of which 
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she Is big If he proves a boj as no doubt he will to be 
their head Ragonaut was before this c\eTit so far advanced 
towards the Carnatic, as to alarm the gentlemen of Fort 
St George ^Ith the apprehension of an invasion They 
had accordingly appointed a considerable force to take the 
field near the borders of Carnatic but I suppose contrary to 
the inclination of the Nabob who has declared himself unable 
to pa) the expense of It and this was the cause of their 
applying to us for money Tbc) are honcier in no danger 
this year nor ei-er If my suspicions are well founded nhile 
Mohamud Alll lives. While I am npon this subject I most 
add that the brothers of Jannoojee are also at variance about 
the succession to his Go\ernment Shawbajee, the eldest, 
IS at the head of the confederacy against Ragonaut and 
his brother Mdda Jee with RagonauL A Vakeel from the 
former is now at Calcutta. 

These distractions In the Mahratta State afford us a 
certainty of quiet In all the Company s dominions for this 
season at least, and I cannot help lamenting that we want 
a combination of the I'ast powers possessed by the Company 
to derive some ads-antages from these troubles 

We have had great disputes with the French on occasions 
too frivolous to report, but founded on an opposition of 
pnnaples on points of the greatest importance They assert 
their light to a total independency on this Government and 
to include m the same freedom al! their dependants, that is 
vibom they please They pretend to a right to set up 
factones where^e^ they choose and to exercise an uncon 
trolled authority over the weavers and others to whose ter 
they have anj claim disclaiming the authorlt} of the 
established courts of justice \\ e have desired them to be 
quiet and promised to avoid on our part as much as by in 
us, to touch upon these points in dispute till the) could be 
decided b) superior autbont) in Europe luishthc) n-erc 
decided for their pretensions are unreasonable and distressing 
and their manner of asserting them -very provoking 
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[ It was with, the view, if possible, of averting the evils 
that attend the introduction of a new Code into an old country 
that the following letter to the Lord Chief Justice Mansfield 
was written, and the treatise spoken of so highly is Halhed’s 
Digest of Hindu Law ] 

Fort William, 21st March 

My Lord — I feel a very sensible regret that I ha\e not 
endea\ cured to improve the opportunities ^^hlch I possessed 
by an early introduction to your Lordship’s acquaintance of 
acquiring a better right to the freedom which I now assume 
in this address The great \eneration which I have ever 
entertained for your Lordship’s character, and the unimportant 
sphere in which, till lately, it has been my lot to act, were 
sufficient checks to restrain me from such an attempt, lion ever 
my wishes might have impelled to it. 

I know not whether you mil admit the subject of this letter 
to merit your attention by its importance My only motne 
for introducing it to your Lordship is, that I believe it to be 
of that importance, as it regards the rights of a great nation in 
the most essential point of civil liberty, the presen’^ation of 
Its onn laws, a subject, of which I know no person equal- 
ly able to judge, or from whom I could hope for a more ready 
or effectual support of any proposition concerning it 

Among the various plans wdiich have been lately formed 
for the improvement of the British interests in the pro\ inces of 
Bengal, the necessity of establishing a new' form of judicature, 
and gu ing law's to a people w ho w'ere supposed to be go\ erned 
by no other principle of justice than the arbitary wills, or un- 
instructed judgments, of their temporary rulers, has been 
frequently suggested , and this opinion I fear has obtained the 
greater strength from some publications of considerable merit 
in w Inch it is too positn elv asserted that w ritten law s are totally 
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untcnoun to the Hindoos, or onginal inhabitants of Hin 
dostan brom whate\er cause this notion has proceeded no- 
thing can be more foreign from truth They have been in posses- 
sion of laws which have continued unchanged from the remo- 
test antiquity The professors of these laws who are spread over 
the whole empire of Hindostan speak the same language which 
is unknow n to the rest of the people and receive public endow 
m nts and benefactions from every state and people besides 
a degree of personal respect amounting almost to idolatry in 
return for the benefits which are supposed derived from their 
studies Tlie consequence of these professors has suffered 
little diminution from the introduction of the Mahoraedan 
government which has generally left their pnvileges untouched 
and suffered the people to remain in quiet possession of the 
institutes which time and religion had rendered familiar to their 
understandings and sacred to their affections I presume my 
Lord if this assertion can be proved you will not deem it 
necessary that I should urge any argument in defence of their 
right to possess those benefits nnder a Bntish and Christian 
administration which the bigotry of the Mahomedan govern 
ment has never denied them It would be a gnevaiice to 
deprive the people of the protection of their own laws bat it 
would be a wanton tyranny to require their obedience to others 
of which they are wholly ignorant and of which the) have no 
possible means of acquiring a knowledge I cannot offer a 
better proof of what I have before affirmed than by presenting 
you with a specimen of the laws themselves which it vnll be 
necessary to preface with the following bnef lustoiy of the 
manner in which it came into my hands 

A short time after my appointment to the government of 
this presidency the company were pleased to direct theadmm 
istration here to take possession of the Dewann) or temtorial 
government of these provinces in their name without using 
an) longer the intervention of an officer of the ancient Mogul 
government under the title of their naib or deputv and gave 
them full powers to constU jte such regulations for the collection 
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the best authonty which could be obtained and for that pur 
pose ten of the most learned Pandits nere invited to Calcutta 
from different parts of the province who cheerfully undertook 
this work have incessantly laboured m the prosecution of it and 
have already as they assure me completed It all but the revisal 
and correction of it 

This code they have written in their own language the 
ShanscriL A translation of it is begun under the inspection of 
one of their body into the Persian language and from that into 
English The two first chapters J haNft nowihe honour to pre 
sent to jour Lordship with this as a proof that the inhabitants 
of this land are not m the 3a%agc state In which they have 
been unfairly represented and as a specimen of the pnnaples 
which constitute the nghts of property among them 

Although the second chapter has been translated with a 
despatch that has not alloived time for rendering it quite so 
correct as I could wish to offer it to your Lordship s view yet I 
can venture to vouch for the fidelity with which it is generally 
executed such parts of it as 1 ha\c compared with tie Persian 
copy having been found literally exact 

Your Lordship will find a great mixture of the superstitions 
of their religion in this composition Many passages In the 
first chapter are not to be reconciled to anj rule known to us 
but may be supposed to be perfectly consonant to tbdr oiro 
maxims as vour Lordship \vill pcrccue that they have been 
scrupulously exact in marking such Cases as ha>-c received a 
different decision In the different originals from which this 
abstract is selected. 

Upon the merit of the work itself I will not presume to 
offer an opinion I think it necessary to obviate anj misconcep- 
tion which you may entertain from the similitude In the 
arrangement and stjle to our own productions bj sa\ing that 
I am assured thej arc close and genume transcripts from the 
onginal 
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With respect to the Mohomedan law, winch is the guide at 
least of one-fourth ofthenatues of this province, }our Lordship 
need not be told that this is as comprchcnsi\c, and as well 
defined, as that of most states of Europe, haMiig been formed at 
a lime in which the \rabians were in possession of all the real 
learning which existed in the western parts of this continent 
The book which bears the greatest authority among them in 
India IS a digest formed b} the command of the Emperor 
Aurangzebe, and consists of four large folio \olumcs which arc 
equal to near twchc of ours 

I ha\c only to add tjpat the design of this letter is to gi\e 
}0ur Lordship a fair representation of a fact of which the world 
has been misinformed, to the great injury of this countri, and 
to pre\cnt the ill effects which such an error may produce in 
a public attempt to deprive it of the most sacred and valuable 
of its rights Even the most injudicious or most fanciful customs 
which Ignorance or superstition may have introduced among 
them, are perhaps preferable to any which could be substituted 
in their room Thc) arc interwoven with their religion, and 
are therefore rcv-^cred as of the highest authority They are the 
conditioqs on which they liold their place in society, they think 
them equitable, and therefore it is no hardship to exact their 
obedience to them I am persuaded they would consider the 
attempt to free them from the effect of such a power as a 
severe hardship But I find myself exceeding the bounds 
which my deference for your Lordship’s great wisdom had 
prescribed, and therefore qui the subject 

I know the v^alue of your Lordship’s time, and reluctantly lay 
claim to so great a share of it as may be required for the 
perusal of this letter I assure myself that you will approve my 
intention 

My only apprehension is, that it may arriv^e too late to 
produce the effect which I hope to obtain from it I w'ould 
flatter myself that the work which it introduces may be of use 
in your Lordship’s hands towards the legal accomplishment of a 
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new system ^\hich shall found the authority of the British 
go\ernraent In Bengal on Its ancient Ians andfier\e to point 
out the waj to rule this people idth ease and moderation 
according to their onm ideas manners and prejudices But 
although I should be disappointed in this expectation I still 
please myself with the persuasion that your Lordship will 
receive it with satisfaction as an object of literary curiosity 
whatever claim it may have to )our attention from its intrinsic 
merit as it contains the genuine sentiments of a remote and 
ancient people at a penod of time in which it was impossible 
for them to have had the smallest connexion or commnnica 
tion with the inhabitants of Europe on a subject in which all 
mankind have a common interest and is I believe the first 
production of the kind hitherto made knoWn amongst us — 
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To 1 iH Rk.hi llo\’iJLr Loud Xokhi 

J'03 i ]\lllui}3!. 2ud Apill ///) 

Lori^ — 'I'lir a‘"'«rancc which \our I.ordshij) ha^^ been 
‘'0 obhi^inq^ lo nnkc me, th.il if there was anUhin^; in llie 
pH'^ent s\siein and arrani^emenl which I might wish to ]ia\c 
altered. \ou would be la\oiirabl\ disposed to attend to it, has 
long promjite 1 me to < Her lo \our I ordship mj thoughts ujion 
the general mana<gemenl of the affairs of this rountr_\ 1 lie 
subject Is difiu ul( and c\tensi\e and reipiires both a \ac<int 
and comj)osed mind lo treat it properly 1 Ins has seldom 
been, nor is at this time the si.'ite of mine. \ct 1 cannot sufler 
the last despatches of this season to depart without communi- 
cating mv opinion of such additional rcgul.itions or alterations 
in those already made as ma\ be immedi.ilely wanting for 
rendering more comjilelc the s\, stem w Inch ) our Lordshij) has 
alrcad} so h.ippih planned 

Ont of the great incoincnicnccs to which the administra- 
tion of this Government has been till lalel) subjected is the 
want of a sufTicient distinction between the departments of it 
While the alTairs of the Company were merely commercial, 

It was useful and c\cn ncccssar) that their ser\ants should 
make thcmschcs acquainted with c\cry branch of the scr\icc 
Their frequent removals from one office to another were well 
calculated for this purpose, and the prospect of rising in suc- 
cession to the first and most lucratnc employments, scr\ed to 
excite their industr), and was of some ad\antagc to them in 
establishing their private credit whicli they confirmed in the 
into rmcdiatc stations, especially if they appeared to have dis- 
tinguished thcmschcs in these, the same qualifications being 
required for their own mercantile concerns as for those of their 
employers But the vast change wdnch has since taken place 
in the affairs of the Company, especially since the acquisition , 
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of the DcTvanny required the application of pnnciplcs dlamet 
ncally opposite to the former practice for conducting them 
The various and multiplied objects ahich have since occupied 
the attention of this Government \\ere too valuable to be 
delegated entird/ to the charge of others and too ii-eightj 
for its immediate snperintendcncy The right hich the former 
rule of the service gave to every person to succeed to vacant 
offices by scnionty or rotation occasioned continual changes 
in e^e^y office and much embarrassment in the acconnts. 

The offices i\hich required great labour and yielded few 
emoluments n ere ill supplied those njio were employed in 
them either claiming as a recompense of their services which 
^ras never refused after a space of two or at most three years, 
the succession to places of greater profit This nas chiefly 
the case with the offices of the accomptants and secretanes 
the salaries of which were small mth scanty or no emoluments 
and even those disproportioned to others of the like amount 
enjoyed m the country by reason of the difference in all 
articles of expenses in town \dded to a spint of dissipation 
occasioned bv these frequent changes the business of the 
service often suffered bj the foss of persons remove^i from 
employments for which their talents were peculiarly adapted 
and as much by th* appointment of others to employments for 
which they were unht Both inconveniences have sometimes 
been experienced in the transfer of the same person from one 
office to anotber aud it teqniies little argument to sboiv the 
absurdity of promoting a man who had distinguished himself 
by his knon ledge of the investment or his assidnity in the 
arrangement and distribution of stores to the Government of 
the country and the administration of justice Succession by 
the routme of the Company s list parbcularl) to the Council 
was likewise attended mth great evils It brought the Council 
too near on a level ivith the infcnor branches of the service 
and proved an encouragement to oppression as few would 
^•enture to complain against men destined to bold the rod of 
power and even the members of the Council tbem9cl\"cs might 
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not always be eveinpt from the influence of the same considera- 
tion or from that of a personal connexion -n hen appealed to 
as judges in such grievances 

These inconveniences have been m part removed by the 
mode established by Parliament for supplying the vacancies 
of the Supreme Council and by the institution of the Board 
of Trade, and the necessity for completing the other separa- 
tions IS become stronger by both 

1 would recommend that the heads of offices should remain 
fixed, and the views of the assistants in each confined to pro- 
motion in their own departments Some exceptions to this 
rule may occur, especially in the offices of the secretaries and 
Persian translators, on account of the improvements acquired 
in both, wdiich qualify the possessors of them for the most 
difficult and important trusts in the service 

2 There is one strong objection to this restriction namely, 
that it would prove a great discouragement to such of the 
servants as w^ere allotted to the laborious and least profitable 
duties of the service, while the places of emolument were 
wdiolly 'engrossed by others perhaps not more deserving 
The only means which occur to me for the removal of this 
objection are easier in speculation than practice It is to 
proportion the emoluments of every office to the labour, trust, 
and importance of the duties dependant on it This can 
hardly be effected by fixed salaries There is a difference m 
the value of money between this country and England, arising 
partly from the difference of expense, and more from the 
necessity wffiich every man being but a so-journer in it is 
under of providing a competence against the time of his return 
to his own country, which wall be for ever an insuperable 
obstacle to the appointment of salaries really adequate to the 
offices for wffiich they are assigned, wffiich would not appear 
enormous at home, besides that fixed salaries are no incite- 
ment to diligence, but are received as of course, and the 
services due for them reluctantly performed, and regarded 
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as a dead and unprofitable labour It may appvear inconsist 
ent that I should object to large salanes and yet propose 
emoluments which in a less public way should yield an ■equal 
amount but this I venture to recommend and trust to your 
Lordship s wisdom for approving iL Exclusive of moderate 
salaries the remainder of their allowances might be made op 
by a commission charged to the Company or Government, or 
bj moderate fe^s received according to stated tables from 
Indmdoals as the nature of the business performed might 
render the application of cither mode most practicable or most 
eligible The commission would less sensibly appear in the 
public accounts and the fees would be cheerfully paid by 
mdividuals as they would In most cases prove the means of 
accelerating the despatch of business the delays of which are 
often in the best regulated offices an intolerable oppression 
I am obliged to content myself in this place with laying down 
the general rule The specificabon of it would take up more 
of my time than I can now bestow and of your Lordships 
than I could with decency claim I will only add that I think 
it practicable and capable of such restrictions and subsidiary 
regulations as might m most instances obviate any incon 
venience arising from it It would undoubtedly prove the 
greatest spur to industry and it would be productive of this 
further advantage that It vv ould remove the pretext for prohi 
blted or hurtful perquisites which in spite of the wisest insU 
tutions or the most absolute prohibitions, wull exist, and be 
considered as tacitly allowed if the authorized emoluments are 
Inadequate to the ordinary rates of expense. 

3 The management of the revenues is an object of so 
much magnitude and importance that it would be imprudent 
to offer anything respecting it as a perfect plan drawm up pre 
cipitatelj and without discussion or mdeed without knowing 
under what authority tbe^ will continue to be collected alter 
the expiration of the present Act but in pursuance of the 
idea with which I set out I will venture to declare to jour 
Lordship that in my opinion under the present sjstem there 
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cannot be a hiode better calculated to improve the revenue of 
the province than that of its superintendency b} provincial 
council I would rather wish their powers enlarged, and am 
of opinion that an intermediate board of control might be 
successfully established at the capital, which should audit 
all accounts and correspond with the Provincial Coun- 
cils, referring only cases of succession to \acant zemin- 
daries, applications for the remission or suspension of 
rents, general ordinances, the dismission of old farmers, the 
settlements ^Mth nev, for decision or approbation, to the 
Supreme Council This board should meet every day, which 
A\ould not only promote exceedingly the despatch of business 
which IS the life of the collections, and preserve an unifor- 
mity in the management of the collections, but it would, by 
Jessening the w^eight of affairs which are, on the present foot- 
ing, an intolerable burthen on the Superior Council, enable 
them to give more attention to matters of greater and more 
general import, and render the control more effectual as it 
w'ould be less interrupted 

4 The commercial branch having been so materially separ- 
ated froiYi the other departments, I judge it will be proper to 
make this separation still more complete The details of 
commerce are not fit objects of attention to the supreme ad- 
ministration of a state , neither can the members who com- 
pose it be supposed to be equal judges of the justness or pro- 
priety of these transactions wuth those wTose sole business it 
IS to attend to and understand them Besides, in our con- 
stitution, as it now stands, there are tw^o authorities in the 
same branch each aspiring at the exercise, but endeavouring 
to throAv the responsibility on the other w Inch must unavoid- 
ably occasion delays and a w'ant of vigour in their proceedings 
A clear illustration of this appears in the proceedings res- 
pecting the freighting of the Anson and Ashburnham The 
conditions of the charter parties, and the examination of the 
bottoms of these ships, were hardly objects of consideration at 
the general Board, yet they occupied a large portion of theif 

^5 
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time and attention It appears also \ cry cndently that the 
Board of Trade a\oidcd giving their opinion on many pointfl 
and in some absolutely declined it because they did not choose 
to take upon them the responsibility of advdee without the power 
of execution I therefore think that great benefit would 
accrue on all sides v,eie that department to be enlarged so as 
to include every duty appertaining to the investment or In an} 
shape connected with the commercial mterest of the Company 
and every office depending upon either The execution m all 
that branch will then be theirs and the responsibility theirs 
and the Government wilt only preserve that general control 
over them nhicb Is necessary in the administration of affairs 

It seems also highly necessary that the servants under that 
department should be totally dependant on the Board of 
Trade Indeed I conceive that the words of the Company s 
instructions impU as much but it has not been so understood 
by others. I foresee great confusion and the seeds of anar 
chy and disobedience existing in their constitotlon if it Is 
allowed to remain on the present footing It appears tome 
that the Companj s servants in that line should be fixed to 
that only with a positive interdiction of their removal to 
any other and that they should be left entirely to the control 
of their own Board in the same manner as nnder the former 
system 

5 Yonr Lordship will doubtless be fully advised from the 
proper channels of the proceedings of the Court of Judicature 
Its effects will natnrall} be represented by the public as the} 
are felt by some as hurtful and by others as of utility AU 
new institutions are liable to defect and even the most per 
feet to ill consequences In their first operation but I may ven 
hire to say this has been generally received as tending to the 
happiness and benefit of British subject and carrying the most 
gracious intention to the inhabitants of Bengal The protec 
tlon which it affords to the weak against oppression has al 
ready been virtually felt by inan}r who are even unsuspicious 
of the source from ^^hlch they derive so inestimable a bless* 
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ing But it has also proved in some cases the unavoicj^le 
cause of distress, by the total suppression of the former c^^ts 
of justice within the city of Calcutta, which is become^al- 
ready very considerable from the number and wealth of its 
inhabitants , and by the w^eakness of the civil courts establish- 
ed in the other parts of the provinces, and acting under a 
doubtful authority 

It appears tome defective only in the inadequacy of its 
natural powers to the extent of its jurisdiction I much fear 
that it will be found scarce possible in practice to make the 
distinction intended b)f the Act, and Charter, between such 
persons as are employed in the service of the Company, or 
of the British subjects^ and other native inhabitants The 
mutual concerns and connexions of tw'O classes so formed of 
the same people wall bring almost every man of property with- 
in the sphere of the Supreme Court, independently of the 
necessity to which it seems unavoidably liable of exercising 
a temporary authority, even over those not subject to it by 
the Act for the purpose of ascertaining their exemption from 
it The geographical measurement of the provinces of Bengal 
exceeds’, perhaps, that of great Britain, and the number of 
litigible disputes is at least as great Judge then, my Lord, 
how^ incompetent a single court, however composed, must be 
for the effectual distribution of justice to such a nation 

6 I feel the w^eakness of my own experience w'hen 1 
attempt to offer a remedy for this defect, but some is surely 
necessary, and I should hope that the Dew^anny Courts, 
that is, the courts subsisting by immemorial usage for the 
determination of litigated suits betw^een the natives, might 
subsist by delegated powers from the Supreme Court and 
dependent on it Neither can I propose any alteration in 
the Criminal Courts, because, as they are constituted, I think 
them better calculated for the speedy correction of offences 
m the natives, than any other species of judicature which 
could be substituted in their room These' at present, hol(^ 
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thDir pOT\er8 from the Nabob and are considered as a branch 
of the Niramut, but )our Lordship wall easily conceive that his 
name is but an ostensible sanction as It would be dangerous 
to trust the real power In the hands of a mere Pageant who 
has no interest In the due exerase of iL 

7 I ^ cnture to submit it to your Lordship s consideration 
whether it might not be attended with some good effects in 
establishing a good understanding betivecn the members of 
the bupremc Court and of the Council and In enabling the 
former the better to comprehend the nature and utility of 
manv propositions to be passed into laws for the good 
order and benefit of the countr\ to the knowledge of which 
the> ha\e not any present means of access, but in which their 
concurrence is equally necessary whenever such laws shall be 
proposed and also for guarding the acts of the Board from 
an^ legal error that the chief justice should have a fixed or 
occasional seat at the Council Board Of the propriety or 
consequence of this proposition in other respects I am not 
a judge 

8 Many alterations appear to me necessary both \vlth 
respect to the management of political affairs here find the 
correspondence at home Those subjects not being of a local 
nature It would be presumption in me to propose anything 
concerning them to jour Lordship s superior judgment. Thus 
much only it may be permitted roe to observe that the pollti 
cal interests of this country have suffered by nothing so much 
as by the fluctuation and uncertainty continually attending 
them as well from variable orders from home, as from 
indecision here 

9 The last subject on which I wish to engage your 
Lordship 3 attention although of equal if not superior import 
ance to ECny of the preceding I fifld my own feelings too 
much interested in, to treat it with that freedom which It 
deserves although perhapb there never was a time in which 1 
could with less hazard of Incarnng the imputation o( seeking 
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to add to my own consequence, impart my own senti- 
ments upon it I shall therefore be very brief upon it The 
subject A^hlch I allude to is the definition of the povers 
of tlie Governor-General as distinguished from the Board 
at large In whatever manner it may be judged expedi- 
ent to determine this point, it is of the utmost consequence 
that some clear and precise line be drawn, and applicable to 
all possible cases, to prevent disputes which will otherwise 
continually arise upon them The only danger to Avhich any 
extraordinar}'’ degree of power granted to the Governor can 
be liable, depends on the choice of the man appointed to so 
delicate a trust The choice properly made, your Lordship 
will find, and the event vill justify my assertion, that some 
kind of separate and independent authority must be delegated - 
to him to enable him to discharge the executive duties of 
Government, and to preser\e a consistency in its measures 
The length of time which vill be required for appeals to 
England, before their effects can be received, which vill 
oftener exceed than fall short of tAvo years, may produce so 
many variations in the state of affairs aaLicIi existed at the 
time in ,AAdiich they Avere made, as to render the application of 
no effect, and such is the natural enAy attendant on the first 
office of Government, though but- ostensibly superior to the 
rest, that in a body so small as that of the present Council, 
a majority aauII be almost ahA’^ays formed against him, unless, by 
descending to the arts of intrigue, A\hich aviII be eventually 
productive of cauIs not much less pernicious than those of total 
anarchy, he can find means to maintain an unsteady and uncer- 
tain supremacy 

I forbear, my Lord, to enter into a detail of this subject, or 
propose the modifications of it, but beg leave to refer Your 
Lordship (if you shall think AAffiat I have already said deserving 
your further attention) to a letter Avritten by me to the Court of 
Directors, and dated the nth of November 1773, in aaIucIi my 
sentiments aauII appear more at large, and, though applied to 
a former constitution of this Gov’-emmeut, wall be found, if just, 
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equally applicable to the present. I have some reason to 
belle\e that the letter which I allude to wll have undergone 
Your Lordship s Inspection long before this can reach your 
hands which induces me rather to refer You. Lordship to it, 
than to taWe up more of your time by an unnecessary 
repetition 

If the general rules which 1 ha\e tecominended should 
receive the sanction of Your Lordship s approval it is my 
intention at some future time to submit to Your Lordship a 
practical sj'stem formed on these pnnciples for the government 
of thei>e provinces In the meantime, I hope Your Lordship 
wnll judge fa\ourably of Uus imperfect attempt, which 1 
ha\e prematurely made m pure respect to ^ our Lordship * 
commands 



To iVUjOR Scott, 




Foit William, Oct i'/8j 

The Cmniissioners for regulatingthe price and distribution 
of grain A\ere sworn in this day. I will send you a copy of 
the plan I ana confident of its effect It had the instant 
effect of opening the Colas in Calcutta, where an artificial 
want had already prevailed I shall see their daily proceed- 
ings, and you may swear in my name that the famine of India 
sh^ll not invade the provinces of our dominion I hope it avill 
draw the emigrants of other countries into our own, and be 
the mea^ of establishing a scheme which I have laboured to 
bring to pass these eleven years , a chain of granaries on the 
banks of the tw o great rivers, built of solid masonry, to be 
filled in times of superabundance, w'hich always hurts our 
revenue, wnth a provision of three months and closed I have 
begun such a provision in the fort, where we have bottled 
up 70,000 maunds, and I do not intend to uncork it till it 
has stood tw^enty years The plan is simple It consists of 
an arched building of six feet in thickness of an indefinite 
length, with partitions, an opening left over each, which, w^hen 
the partitions are filled, is closed wnth masonry, so that the 
external air is totally excluded I have made a fair trial of 
the design, and found it to answmr, in so much that I am certain 
the gram would remain in a sound state for fifty years so 
deposited Gram purchased when it is in such plenty that the 
j raiats want a sale for it will aid the revenue In effect it will 
1 cost nothing but the first cost of the buildings 
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PITTS INDIA ACT AND THE AMENDING 
ACT OF 1786 

Pitt 8 bill of 1784, the cxplanator\ Act of 1786 and such 
acts as ha^'c been subsequently passed conecti\el\ form the 
basis of the present consbtution of our Indian Government 

Mr Pitt s bill of 1784 appointed six privy counsellors to 
be Commissioners for the affairs of India \vith one of the 
Secretanes of State for the tune being for president These 
Commissioners who were appointed by His Majesty and 
removeable at his pleasure were vested with a control and 
superintendence o>er all Cml Military and Revenue affairs 
of the Companv 

The Commissioners were obliged to return the copies of 
papers which the) should receive from the Court of Directors 
with their approbation or to state at large their reasons for 
disapproving of them and their despatches, so approved or 
amended were to be sent to India, unless the Commissioners 
should attend to any representations of the Court of Directors 
respecting further alterations in them ^ 

In all cases of secrecy and particularly such as related to 
war or peace with the native pou'ers of India, the Commls 
sioncrs could send tbeir orders to the Local Government of 
India through a secret Committee of the Court of Directors 
which Committee could, In this case only be considered as 
the vehicle of such Instructions 

The Chief Government of India was by this Act to consist 
of a Governor General and three counsellors and the Com 


If tlie Commisrionen fcirw»nl«d any onlen to tbo Court of Director* on 
poults not rclatloj to the Cl 11 or hniltaij G o T cr ament, or to the rcrenoe of the 
temtortel possessions of the Comisasy the Dhcctorl might appesi to the Ring 
and ConndL 
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mander-iii-Chief of the Forces for the time being had a voice 
and precedence next after the Governor-General , but was 
not to succeed, in the event of a vacancy, unless by special 
appointment of the directors 

The constitution of the Government of the subordinate 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay was made the same as 
Bengal , and at both, the Governor had, like the Governor- 
General, a casting vote in Council. 

These settlements were by this Act placed completely under 
the rule of the Governor-General in Council, on all points 
connected with negotiations with the country powers, peace 
or war, and the application of their Revenues and forces 

The King had a right, by this Act, to recall the Governor- 
General, or any officer of the Company from India and if the 
Court of Directors did not, within two months, nominate some 
person to a vacancy which had occurred in any of the princi- 
pal stations to which it was their duty to appoint, the crown 
^became possessed of the right to make such nomination. 

It was declared by this Act that, as the pursuit of schemes 
of conquest was repugnant to the wish^ to the honour and the 
policy of the British nation, it was not lawful for the Governor- 
General in Council of Fort William, without the express 
authority ana concord of the Court of Directors, or of the 
secret Committee, either to declare or commence hostilities, or 
to enter into any treaty for making war against any of the 
Native Princes or States of India, or any treaty guaranteeing 
the dominions of such Princes or States, except when hostil- 
lities should have been commenced, or preparations actually 
made for the attack of the British nation in India, or of some 
of the States and Princes A\hose dominions it shall be en- 
gaged by subsisting treaties to defend 

The subordinate presidencies ere prohibited by this Act 
from making war or peace without orders from Fort William, 
the Court of Directors or the secret Committee, except in cases 
of sudden emergency or imminent danger, when it v ould be 

i6 
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ruinous or nneafc to postpone such hostilities or treat) The 
supreme Government had the power given them of Mispending 
any of the Governors of the subordinate settlements who 
should dlsobc) their orders 

A new and extraordinar} Court tras constituted h) this 
\ct for the trial of Indian delinquents It was formed of a 
specified number of members of the House of lords and House 
of commons and had great powers giwn to It, for the purpo^ 
of bringing to justice persons whom (as was stated) common 
courts could not Teach. But It is needless to upon this 

part of the bill as in conaeqnence of representations from the 
British subjects in Indb it was completely new modelled and 
changed 

An Act was passed in 1786 by which several parts of the 
Act of 1784 were explained and amended The power of 
appointing a Civil Servant of twelve years standing on the 
occurrence of a i-acanc^ to Councils, was gi\‘en to the local 
Governments of India 

The appointment of a Commander in Chief to Councils 
ii-as made an act of option not of necessity The directors 
were vested with the power of appointing the Commander in 
Chief In India Governor General Sec of making the Com 
mandar in Chief at Madras and Bombay president of those 
settlements and what was more important the Governor 
General and the Governors of Madras and Bombay rverc 
vested by this Act n-ith a discretionary nght of acting m 
extraordinary cases without the concurrence of their Councils 
being held solely and personally responsible for any consc 
quenccs which might ensue from the measures adopted under 
such circumstances 

This great power was given to such Governor General or 
Governors only as were specifically appointed to those sta 
tions, and did not devolve to then* casual successors, and It 
did not extend to cases of a judicial nature or to the alteration 
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of any established regulations for the Civil Government of the 
British settlements in India * 


* In 1797 an Act was passed, by which courts were established at Madras 
and Bombay, witb powers nearly similar to those which had been before given to 
the supreme court of judicature at Bengal These courts were made altogether 
independent of the Company’s Governments in India , but they were not com- 
petent to try informations against tbe Governor or Council, unless in cases of 
felony or treason The regulations of these courts were in some respects altered 
by an Act passed in I800, when a chief Judge, and two puisne Judges, were 
appointed to the court of judicature at Madras 



IV 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF LAND IN BENGiVL. 

A. 

Rionr Hon Hekrt Dintovs to Tuc Marquis CoRhWAuas- 
[Pri?»t 6 .] Recdred Marcb 3 i 1793* 

My dear Lord London Sept 17 179a 

In yoar letter jou allude to the important question of the 
perpetuity of the Decennial Settlement and I ha\e the \eiy 
great satisfaction to inform you that the same conNCN’ance* 
nhich carries this carries out an approbation and confirmation 
of jour sentiments on that subject It has been longer delay 
ed than I expected but the delaj was unavoidable Knou 
mg that the Directors Nvould not be induced to take it up so 
as to consider rt w ith any degree of attention and knowing 
that some of the most leading ones among them held an 
opinion different both from your Lordship and me on the 
question of perpetuity and feeling that there was much res- 
pect due to the opinion andanthonty of Mr Shore I thbogbt 
It indispensably necessary both that the measure must ongi 
nate inth the Board of Control and likeuise that I should 
induce Mr Pitt to become my partner m the final considera 
tion of so important and controverted a measure He accord 
ingly agreed to shut himself up with me for ten dap at 
Wimbledon and attend to that business onij Charles Grant 
staid with us a great part of the time After a most minute 
andattentii-e consideration of the whole subject I had the satis 
faction to find Mr Pitt entirely of the same opinion ivith us 
We therefort settled a despatch upon the ideas wx had formed 
and sent it dmvn to the Court of Directors What I expected 
happened the subject u as loo large for the consideration of 
the Directors In general and the few who knew anything con 
cerning it, understanding from me that Mr Pitt and I nerc 
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decided in our opinions, IhoughL iL best to acquiesce, so that 
they came to a resolution to adopt entirely the despatch as 
transmitted by me 

The subject I ha^e just wiote upon, naturally leads me to 
adAert to nliat )Our Lordship has so often urged me upon — 
the finding a proper successor to you I can assure } our Lord- 
ship, }ou ha^e ne^er imposed an) task upon me tliat I have 
found more difficult to accomplish The truth is, that I had 
almost despaired of it, and it is not a month since I had deter- 
mined to nrite to \ou entreating- \ ou to remain a few months 
more, and promising that, if we did not find a successor in 
the course of the winter to our mmd, I would come out to 
India m3''self, the moment the charter of the East India Com- 
pany should be settled, sooner than which time it was imjDos- 
sible for me to lea^c this country I trust, how e\cr, that w'hat 
weha\e now resohed upon, will under all circumstances, 
meet with ) our approbation In considering the proceedings 
of your Government on the Decennial Seitlement, although 
Mr Shore differed from }Ou on the question of perpetuity, it 
was impossible to consider the wdiole of that subject w ithout 
admiring his talents, industry, and candour Mr Pitt and I 
therefore agreed to recommend him to the Court of Directors 
as provisional successor to you He had some difficulties on ac- 
count of domestic circumstances — Mrs Shore, to wdioin he is 
much attached, not being in a condition to attend him imme- 
diately He IS w ilhng either to remain for a few years at the 
head of the Government, or to become second in Council, if w^e 
think it right, upon further inquiry, to send out an) other 
person from this country, or to come home again, if that suits 
our arrangement best We have got great credit by recommend- 
ing him for this appointment, and from the high opinion you 
entertain of him, I trust you wall be satisfied wuth it 

I w'TOte to the King, w'ho is at Weymouth, giving him my 
reasons for adopting this measure, and I send you a copy of 
the letter he w-rote in answer to mine He is in perfect health, 
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and delighted beyond descnption with all the recent e\‘enU of 
India I know not which he admlrea mobt, your conduct of the 
war or the peace b> which }OU ha^e concluded it The King 
wibheb Abercrombie to bucceed yonaa Commander in Chief 
with a seat in the Supreme Council I ha\e recommended it 
and I suppose the Directors will do it next \Vednesda\ 

I suppose we shall see Medows \ery soon Misconduct 
to }ou has been highl) honourable and is c\crywhere felt as 
such )ou need be under no apprehension of his being well 
received at St James s The King feels on all that subject 
exactl) as ^ou wish He had purposely reserved for him and 
Abercrombie two Red Ribbons that they might be bestowed 
upon them at the end of the war In India and that mark of 
the Kings approbation of their services was announced in 
the Gazette immediately after the receipt of 5 oar letter com 
municatiog the termination of hostilities 

In confernng the Marquisate on )0ur Lordship we went 
on )our brother the Bishop s authority both as to the thing 
itself and not changing the title of Cornvalhs I trust your 
Lordship will give me full credit w hen I assure you that amongst 
many other arcumastanccs of sabsfaction which both on 
public and private grounds I derived from the happy tcrmi 
nation of the war none has given me more sincere pleasure 
than the very high and exalted situation in which your Lord 
ship stands In the public opinion and the love that is borne 
to vou by every man in the kingdom whose opinion vou can 
have any value for 

I proposfc the beginning of next month to go to Scotland 
and be idle for six weeks or two months and upon my 
return I shall set immediately to work with the arrangement 
of the new Charter I have already pretty much formed my 
opinions and I trust we shall carry through all that business 
with ^ high haiyi aqdj I should hope without apy serjous 
dispute wijh the Court of Directors, Before I go to Scotland 
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I shall explain to Mi Shoie all m\ iclca^^^ that he ma} com- 
municate them to \ou 

1 1 cmain, &c , 

Henry Dund-\s 

Thf King to tut Right IIon Hfxri Dinuas 
[Holograph ] 

Wcymovfh, Sept 17^2. 4 p 7;/ 

Unless a ^er^ proper man of distinction could haic been 
(found) to be Governor-General at Bengal, no one could haic 
been so properl) thought of as Afi Shore, who mil certainh 
more explicitl) follow the Cnil plan Lord Cornwallis has laid 
dow n than any other person , I trust at the same time a seat 
at the Supreme Council mil be conferred on M -Gen yVber- 
crombie, and the Commission of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in the East Indies , and a fit person entrusted with the 
command of the Forces in the Carnatic G R 

B 

Govei uoj -Gene) aV s Minute, iSth Septcmbei 178^ 

The great ability displa)ed in Mr Shore’s Minute, w'hich 
introduced the propositions for the settlement , the uncommon 
knowledge w^hich he has manifested of every part of the 
revenue system of this country , the liberality and fairness of 
his arguments, and clearness of his style , give me an oppor- 
tunity, w'hich my personal esteem and regard for him, and 
the obligation I owe him as a public man, for his powerful 
assistance in every branch of the business of this Government, 
must CA er render peculiarly gratifying to me, of recording my 
highest respect for his talents, my w'armest sense of his pubhe- 
spirited principles, wdiich, in an impaired state of health, could 
alone have supported him in executing a w ork of such extra- 
ordinary labour , and lastly, my general approbation of the 
greatest part of his plan 

I ant confident, how'evfer, that Mr Shore, from his natural 
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cnndour -ii x^clI as the public it lirgc ^^lll readily admit that 
deep!} interested as I must feel m\ self in the future prosperity 
of this countr} it would be unjustifiable in me to take any 
step of real importance upon the suggestion e\cn of the most 
capable ad\ iscr without scnouslj weighing it in m> own 
mind and endea\ouring to reconcile the proprieU of it to mj 
OUT! conviction ) 

Impressed with these sentiments I am called upon by a 
sense of indispensable duty to declare that I cannot bring 
m\ self to agree wath Mr Shore m the alteration which he 
non proposes to make in the and Resolution of leaving ont 
the notification to the land holders that if the settlements 
shall be appro\ed hy the Court of Directors it uriJI become 
permanent and no further alteration of the jumma take place 
at the erpiration of the ten years 

\\'hen the Court of Directors determined to retain m their 
on n hands the nght of confirming or onnalllng the settlement 
at the expiration of a given term they undoubtedly acted with 
becoming wisdom and caation 

The power of making a perpetual and irroocable settle 
ment of a great empire without being «a3bject to the revision 
of the controlling authonty at home would in my opinion 
hav e been too great to delegate to inv distant GotemmenL 
I cannot however believe that thev would have held out the 
fia.ttenng hopes of B. pfrmnwnf seWement which alone in mv 
judgment, can make the countrv flourish and secure happiness 
to the bod) of inhabitants unless they had been predetermined 
to confirm the perpetuit) if the) found that their servents 
here had not faded in their duty or betraved the important 
trust that had been reposed in them Nothing I am persund 
ed but our expressing doubts and fears can make them hesi 
tate and as I have a clear conviction m my own mind of 

I the utilitv of the s)stem I shall think it a dutv I owe to them 
to my countr) and to bumanitv to recommend It most 
1 eamcstlv to the Court of Directors to lose no time in declaring 
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mg the permaneiic}'- of the settlement, provided they discover 
no material objection or error , and not to postpone for ten 
years the commencement of the prosperity and solid improve- 
ment of the country 

Mr Shore has most abl}'’, and, in my opinion, most success- 
fully, in his Minute delivered in June last, argued in favour of 
the rights of the zemindars to the property of the soil But 
if the value of permanency is to be wlthdra^vn from the settle- 
ment now in agitation, of what avail will the power of his 
arguments be to the zemindars, for whose rights he has con- 
tended ? they are now to have their property in farm for a 
lease of ten years, provided they will pay as good rent for it 
and this property is then to be again assessed, at whatever 
rent the Government of this country may, at that time, think 
proper to impose In any part of the world, where the value 
of property is known, would not such a concession of a right 
of property in the soil, be called a cruel mockery ? 

In a country where the landlord has a permanent property 
in the soil, it will be worth his Avhile to encourage his tenants, 
who hold his farm in lease, to improve that property , at any 
rate, he’ will make such an agreement with them, as aviII pre- 
A ent then destroying it But AV'hen the lord of the soil himself, 
the rightful oaa ner of the land, is only to become the farmer 
for a lease of ten years, and if he is then to be exposed to the 
demand of a ncAv rent, AAhich may perhaps be dictated by 
Ignorance or rapacity, Avhat hopes can there be, — I aauII not say 
of improvement but of preventing desolation , aauII it not be 
his interest during the earl}' part of that term, to extract from 
the estate CA^er} possible adA'antage for himself , and if any 
future hopes of a permanent settlement are then held out, to 
cxlnbit his lands at the end of it in a state of ruin ? 

Although, hoAvever, I am not only of opinion that the 
zemindars haA^e the best right, but from being persuaded that 
nothing could be so ruinous to the public interest, as that the 
land should be retained as the property of GoAernment , I am 

17 
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also com'inced, that falling the claim of right of the lemlndars 
It would be ncccevirj for the public good to gnnt a right of 
propert) In the soil to them or to person*? of other dcscrlp. 
tions I think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of 
the grounds upon which their nght appears to be founded 
It is the most effectual mode for promoting the general 
Ij impro\cment of the country which I look upon as the import 
ant object for our present consideration 

I ma^ safclv assert that one third of the Company s terrl 
tory in Hlndostan U now a jungle Inhabited only by wild 
beasts W ill a ten > ears lease Induce any proprietor to clear 
away that jungle and encourage the ryots to come and cult! 
vate his lands when at the end of that lease he must cither 
submit to be taxed adhbttum for their nenly cultivated lands 
or lose al! hopes of deriving any beneht from his labour for 
which perhaps by that time he will hardly be repaid ? 

I must own that It Is clear to my mind that a much more 
advantageous tenure will be necessary to incite the inhabitants 
of this country to make those exertions which can alone effect 
any substantial improvement 

The habit which the xemindars have fallen into of subsist 
ing by annual expedients has originated not in any constitn 
tional imperfection In the people themseUes but in the fluctont 
ing measures of Government and I cannot therefore admit, 
that a period of ten years will be considered by the generality 
of people, as a tenn nearly equal in estimate to perpetuity 
By the prudent land holders it will not whatever it may be 
by propnetors of a contrary description It would be unwise 
therefore to deny the former the benefit of a permanent system 
because the mismanagement of the latter will not allow them 
to derive the same advantage from it- 

It Is for the interest of the State that the landed property 
should fall into the hands of the most frugal and thrifty cla^* 
of people who will Improve their lands and protect the ryots 
and thereby promote the general prosperity of the country 
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If there arc men wlio amII not follow this line of conduct 
Mhen an opportunity is afforded them, by the enaction of good 
laws, it surely la not inconsistent with justice, policy, or 
humanity, to say, that the sooner their bad management obliges 
them to part Mitli their property to the more industrious, the 
better for the State 

It IS immateiial to Govei.ninent 11 hat individual possesses » 
the land, provided he cultivates it, protects the ryots, and/^ 
pa} s the public revenue 

The short-sighted policy of having recourse to annual ex- 
pedients, can only be corrected by allowing those who adopt 
it, to suffer the consequences of it , leaving to them at the 
same time the power of obviating them, by pursuing the 
opposite line of conduct 

Mr Shore has stated but two positive objections to the 
latter part of the 2nd Resolution — The first is, that if after 
the notification that the settlement if approved by the Court of 
Directors ^m 11 be declared permanent, the Court of Directors 
should not declare the permanency, the confidence of the 
natnesiin general will be shaken, and that those who relied on 
the confirmation, will be disappointed, and conclude that it 
was meant to deceive them 

lean only say, in ans^^er to this objection, that I cannot 
believe any people to be so unreasonable as to accuse Govern- 
ment of a breach of faith, and an intention to deceive them, 
for not doing what Government in express terms assure them 
it is not in their pov er to promise to do, as it must depend 
upon the approbation of their superiors 

The only effect of the notification will, in my opinion, be, 
to encourage the land-holder to offer — all that Government 
asks, or wishes for, — a fair rent, lest by endeavouring to with- 
hold what he knows he ought in justice to pay, he should 
forget that greatest of all blessings, a real property , and to 
stimulate him to more exertion in his cultivation 
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But supposing even for a moment, that the declaration 
would be received in the sense apprehended and that (he 
zemindars were to act under a conviction that it was well 
founded let us examine the nature of tliese acts and whether the 
consequences of them would be such as to shake the confi 
deuce of the nativ es or to operate otherwise in any respect 
but advantageous!) to themselv'cs TTie acts alluded to must 
of course be such as are calculated to promote the Improve 
ment of the countr) as the assisting the lyots with monev 
the refraining from exactions and the foregoing small tem 
porary advantages for future permanent profits such acts must 
ultimately redound to the benefit of the zemindars and ought 
to be performed by them were the settlement intended to be 
concluded for ten ) ears onl) or even to be made annual]) 

But this provident conduct cannot be expected from them 
so long as the) have any gronnds for apprehending that their 
land when improved mav be committed to the management 
of the officers of Government or made over to a farmer 

Should the zemindars, therefore misconstrue the meaning 
of the declaration and act m consequence of that misappre 
bension they would fand themselves enriched b' the error 
and this result instead of tending to shake their confidence 
in Government might teach them an useful lesson from which 
the) would profit under an) s)3tei^ of management I slvall 
further observe on this argument that it is founded on a sup 
position that when the zemuidars are convinced that the 
demand of Government on their lands u fix^ thev wiU adopt 
measures for the improvement of them n hich they will not 
liave recourse to so long as that demand is liable to occasional 
variation and conscquenllv strongl) points out the expedien 
cv of a permanent settlement and declaring to the land 
holders as soon as possible, tliat the conclusion of a permanent 
settlement witli them is the object of the legislature m tngland 
as soon as It can be effected -upon fair and equitable terms 
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The second objection is, the doubt of its being expedient 
that the permanency should be declared 

Mr Shore say^, we cannot pronounce absolutel} upon the 
success of our measures, without experience I must ask, 
wdiat are these measures, on the success of which there can 
be no doubt '' or, what is the experience that is wanting, and 
wdiat^ by delaying a permanent settlement for a few ^ears, 
would probably be improved? 

There is nothing new^ in this plan, except the great advan- 
tages which are given to the zemindars, talookdars, and ryots, 
on one side, and the additional security which the Company 
has against losses b) balances from the value of the land, 
wdiich is to be sold to make them good, being greatly increased 
on the other By what probable, I ma} even say possible 
means is such apian to fail? 

1 understood the w ord permanency, to extend to the jumma 
only, and not to the details of the settlement , for many 
regulations wall certainly be hereafter necessary, for the fur- 
ther security of the ryots in particular, and e\en of those 
talookdars, w'ho, to my concern, must still remain m some 
degree of dependence on the zemindars , but these, can only 
be made by Government occasionally, as abuses occur , and 
I will venture to assert, that either now', or ten years hence, 
or at any given period, it is impossible for human wasdom and 
fore sight to form any plan that wall not require such attention 
and legulation, and I must add, that if such a thing was 
possible, I do not believe that it wall be easy to find a man 
more capable of doing it than Mr Shore 

I cannot, how'e^ er, admit that such regulations can in any 
degree, affect the rights wdiich it is now' proposed to confirm 
to the zemindars, for I never wall allow', that in an}' country, 
Goxeinment can be said to invade the rights cl a subject, when 
they only require, for the benefit of the State, that he shall 
accept of a reasonable equivalent for the surrender of a real 
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.or supposed ri^ht, which in his hands is detrimental to tlie 
J general interest of the public or when they prevent his com 
j milting cruel oppressions upon Ills neighbours^ or upon his 
own dependents 

The Court of Directors have given us a general idea of the 
amount of the land revenue from Bengal and Behar with 
which the) will be saUshed, if we honestl) and faithfully make 
a settlement equal and even beyond their expectations in point 
of revenue and at the same time calculated in its outlines to 
promote the prospent) happiness and wealth of their sub- 
jects what reason can we liave to apprehend tb^ the) mil 
not declare its permanenc) ? ^ ^ 

From the constitution of our establishments in tins countr) 
it almost amounts to an impossibllPv that at any period, the 
same Gorernment the same Boards or the same Collectors 
should continue for near the space of ten vears u^on what 
grounds then are the Court of Director^ to look for more 
knowledge and useful expenence at the expiration of that 
term and under all contingencies that raa) be reasonablv 
expected to occur i* I cannot avoid declaring mV firmest 
conviction that if those provinces are let upon lease for that 
period only they will hnd at thp end of it a ruined and im 
povenshed country and that more difhculties will be expenen 
ced than even this Government have had to encounter 

In regard to the 4th resolution respecting gunges baiar'^ 
&.C &-C as Mr Shore has proposed that for the present thev 
shall be placed under the management of the Collectors I will 
not at this tune enter at large upon that question for I feel 
ver) sensible how important it is that the orders for the Behar 
settlement should be transmitted to the Collectors of that Dis- 
trict without losing a minute s time unneccssaril) and ’ 
shall soon have an opportunity of delivering my sentiments 
full) upon it wh^n the Bengal settlement comes under our 
consideration 
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I must, howcxei, obscrxc, that of the si\ references which 
are proposed to be made to the Collectors, I cannot sec the 
smallest use in an) of them, except the last, which goes to the 
cxpcdienc) of the measure • 

As to the question of right, I cannot conccne that any 
Goxernment in their senses would c\cr haxc delegated an 
authori 7 ed right to an) of their subjects, to impose arbitrarx 
taxes on the internal commerce of the countr) It certainh 
has been an abuse that has crept in, cither through the 
neelisrcnce of the jMosful Goxernors, who were careless 
and Ignorant of all matters of trade , or, what is more proba- 
ble^ connivance of the Mussulmcn Aumil, who tolerated the 
extortion of the 7emindar, that he might again plunder him in 
his turn 

But be that as it ma) , the right has been too long esta- 
blished, or tolerated, to allow' a just Government to take it 
aw^a), without indemnif)ing the proprietor from any loss 
And I never heard that, in the most free state, if an individual 
possessed a right that was incompatible with the public wel- 
fare, the legislature made any scruple of taking it from him 
provideci they gave him a fair equivalent The case of the 
late Duke of Athol, who, a few ) ears ago, parted very un- 
willingly with the soxereignt) of the Isle of Man, appears to 

me to be exactly in point 

I agree with Mr Shore, that there would be a degree of 
absurdity in Government’s taking into their ow n hands the 
gunges, &c , which are annexed to zemmdary rights, and 
leaving the same abuses existing in those which belong to 
jaghire and altumgha possessions , but instead of leaving the 
former on that account, I should most undoubtedly take 
aw^ay the latter, securing to the proprietors a liberal and 
ample equivalent for all such duties as were not raised, in 
absolute and direct violation of the Orders of Government 

There are, how ever, several articles, in wTat are called 
the sayer collections, with w'hich Government has no occasion 
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to Interfere nnd nliicli nnr rerv nett be left in the hinds of 
the proprietor*^ 

C 

Extract Rengai Rexfnup Consuttvtions. 

joih February I'j^o 

The folloreiu^ Minute from the Governor General having 
been sent in etreu/afton on the yth instant and returned 
IS here recorded 

I ha\e considered Mr Shores Minutc'i on the propo'^cd 
Settlement of the Res-cnae uhtch were recorded on the 
proceedingsof the i8th September and aist Decembcrlast ^nth 
all the ittcnlion which the importance of the sobject desen 
and which IS due to the opinions of a man who is so dJstin 
pushed for his knowledge of the revenue ^vstem of this 
countrj and for whose poblic spirited pnnciples and gcnenl 
character I ha\e the highest esteem 

After having expenenced so much advantage from the able 
and almost uniform support that I have received from Mr 
Shore during a penod of near three v ears it would have been 
partieularlv gratif)iDg to me if we could have avoided to 
record different opinions at the moment of our separation 
bwt a. regard to the due. discharge of pvibhc duty must super 
sede all other considerations and I have at least the satisfac 
tion to be certain that no private motives have influence with 
either of us and that a sense of our dutj alone, has occasion 
ed the few exceptions that have ansen to that general con 
currence which there will appeartohavc been in our sent! 
ments on almost all important points relating to the public 
business 

The interests of the Nation is well as the Companv and 
the happiness and prosperity of our subjects In this countr} 
concerned in the points on which we dilTcr nnd 
I as the public good is our only object I am persuaded that it 
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cquall\ our wi'-h, Hint the final decision ina} be such, as 
^\lll most cfTeclualh promote it 

Mr Shore, in proportions for makiii" the Behar settle- 
ment objected to our notifumr (o the land-holder^ the inten- 
tion of the Court of Directors, to declare the decennial 
settlement permanent and unalterable, proMded that it meets 
A\ilh their approbation, and, in his two last Minutes, he goes 
further, and endea\ours to pro\c that a permanent assess- 
ment of the lands of these pro\ inces, would at any tune, be 
unadMsable —He' aKo contends, that the taking into the 
hands ol Go\ernmcnt, the colleclion of all internal duties on 
commerce, and allowing the 7cinindars and others, b} whom 
these duties ha\e been hitherto Ie\ied. a deduction equal to 
' the amount w Inch thc^ now realise from them, will not be 
products e of the expected ad\antagcs to the public at large , 
and that il is moreover an unjustifiable iinasion of private 
propertN 

Had I entertained a doubt of the c\pcdicnc\ of fixing the 
demand of Go\crnment upon the lands, J should certainly have 
thought it my dut\ to withhold the notification of the inten- 
tion of the Court of Directors which I recommended, but after 
the most mature and deliberate consideration of Mr Shore’s 
reasoning, being still lirml) persuaded that a fixed and unaltera- 
ble assessment of the land-rents, was best calculated to pro- 
mote the substantial interests of the Company, and of the 
British nation, as w'ell as the happiness and prosperity of the 
inhabitants of our Indian territories, and being also convinced 
that such a notification, would render the proprietors of land 
anxious to have the management of their owm estates, and in 
many instances induce them to come forw^ard wuth more fair 
and liberal offers, at the period of making the new settlement, 
and, at the same time, that even a disappointment of their 
expectations w'ould be the cause of no real injury to them, 
or place them in a w^orse situation than they were before such 
hopes w'ere held out to them it became my indispensable 

i8 
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dutylo propose that the intentions of the Court of Directory 
should be published 

The notification has been accordingly made in the se\eral 
Collectorships of Bchar and inthcCollectorship of Midnapore 
in Orissa the final orders for the settlement of which have 
been issued and the same reasons \nll induce me to recom 
mend its being published throughout Bengal 

I now come to the two remaining points on which I have 
differed with Mr Shore and the final dedsion regarding which 
must rest wnth the Honorable Court of Directors vii. the 
expcdicnc) of declaring the decennial ‘^tleraent permanent 
and appointing officers on the part of Government, to collect 
the internal duties on commerce 

The following appears to me to be Mr Shore s principal 
objections to a permanent assessment- that we do not 
possess a suffiaent knowledge of the actual collections made 
from the several districts to enable us to distnbute the assess 
ment upon them with the requisite equaht)- — that the 
demands of the lemmdars upon the taJookdars and ryots, are 
undefined and even if we did possess a competent knowledge 
of the adove points there arc peculiar circumstances attend 
ing this country which must ever render it bad policy in the 
Government to fix their demand upon the lands 

I shall now offer such remarks as occur to me on the facts 
and arguments adduced by Mr Shore in support of the aboivi 
objections — 

Mr Shore obse^^■e^ that we profess to takefrom the zemin 
dara nine tenths of their receipts and under these cir 
cumatances allowing for the common >'ariatlons In the state 
of society in the improvement and in the decline of agri 
culture and admitting the probable alterations in the value of 
Sliver it is certain that the constancy of the assessment may 
be of great inconvenience and even ruinous to many of the 
^contributors and m this case that there will be a necessity 
I of some future alteration which must always take place to 
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the disad\antage of Government, if the assessment be now 
declared fixed for ever 

Were there any grounds for supposing that a system 
which secures to the land-holder the possession of his lands, 
and the profits arising from the improvement of them, will 
occasion a decline in agriculture, then might we apprehend 
that a permanent assessment would, in a progress of time, 
bear hard upon the contributors but reason and experience 
justify the contrary supposition m which case a fixed as- 
sessment must be favourable to the contributors, because 
thejr resources Avill gradually increase, whereas the demand 
of Government will continue the same 

Equally favourable to the contributors, is the probable 
alteration in the value of silver , for there is little doubt, but 
that it vill continue to fall, as it has done for centuries past, 
in proportion as the quantity drawn from the mines, and 
thrown into the general circulation, increases If this be 
admitted, the assessment will become gradually lighter, 
because, as the value of silv^er diminishes, the land-holder 
will be able, upon an average, to procure the quantity which | 
he may engage to pay annually to Gov'^ernment, with a pro- 1 
portionably smaller part of the produce of his lands, than hef 
can at present * 

The circumstance of the country being occasionally liable 
to drought and inundation, vhich Mr Shore adduces as an 
argument against a permanent assessment, appears to me 
strongly in favmur of it The losses arising from drought 
and inundation are partial and temporary , the crops only 
are damaged or destroyed , the land is neither swept avay 
by inundation, nor rendered barren by drought, but, in the 
ensuing year, produces crops as plentiful as those vhich 
it vould have yielded, had it not been visited by those 
calamities 




Nov, if Mr Shore’s calculation of the proportion which the 
zemindars in general receiv’'e of the produce of their lands be 
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accurate it is obvious that e\erj temporary loss most fall upon 
Government for so long as T\e profess to leave the leralndars 
no more than that proportion and claim a right to appro- 
priate the excess to the public use from what funds are they 
to make these losses good? But when the demand of Gov 

f rnment is tixed, an opportunity Is afforded to the land holder 
f Increasing his profits by the lmproi*emcnt of his lands 
and ne may reasonably expect that he will provide for oc 
casional losses from the profits of favourable seasons 

The necessity therefore of granting remissions to the 
land holders for temporary losses wUJ diminish In proportion 
as the produce of the lands increases and exceeds the fle 
mand of Government 

But let us suppose that hereafter It should be found neces- 
sary to grant remissions In districts nhich maj suffer from 
drought or inundation this is no argument against a perma 
nent assessment for under tae present system of variable 
assessments we are frequently obliged to grant considerable 
deductions on these accounts and there Is no prospect of 
our being able to discontinue them so long as the country 
is assessed at its full value and no more is left to the land 
holder than is barely sufiBcient for his subsistence and for 
defraying tbe chaigcs of collecting the rents from his lands 
There is this further advantage to be expected from a 
fixed assessment m a country subject to drought and Inunda 
tion that it affords a strong inducement to the land holder to 
exert himself to repair as speedily as possible the damages 
which his lands may have sustained from these calamities 
for it is to be expected that when the public demand upon 
his lands is limited to a specific sum he will employ e\ cry 
means in his power to render them capable of again paying that 
sum and as large a surplus as possible for his own use His abl 
Uly to raise money to make these exertions, uill be proportion 
ably increased by the additional value which the limitation 
of tbe pubhe demand will stamp upon his landed property 
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llu' roxcrso of thi'' is fo he oxpcclcd. \\hcn llic jnihlic asscss. 
incnt is subject to unlimited increase 

I am of opinion therefore, tliat there is no re.i*^^! to ap- 
prclioncl a pjeiter deheieiicx in tin public rivtinic, from 
drouitht and inundation, when the assessnimU is fixed, than 
wc lia\e hitherto sustained, under the ^^stem of \ariable 
assc'isnicnt.s . on the conlrar\, that we ha\e \erN sunicicnt 
"rounds for supposm" th.it the neressii\ for "rantiii" re- 
missions on tlicsc accounts will bei ome i^radu.ilh less It 
further appears to nu' that the practice of heajiini; up the 
public re\enue. In charging occ.ision.illv the imjiroved celate 
of one land-holder with deficiencies m the public rewenuc 
ascecs^d upon the lands c^f his m ighbour, is both un|UsL and 
impolitic , and that until this practice is discontinued, both 
the land-holders and their unde r-ten,ints and r\ols, will m 
general rein un in a state of imj)o\erishment, and that l.imled 
propert} will continue at its present doj)rtciattd \alue 

Mr Shore obscr\cs, that the /emindars arc ignorant of 
their true interests, and of all that relates to their cst.itcs 
— That j-hc detail of business w ith their tenants is irregular 
and confused, exhibiting an intricate scene of collusion, 
opposed to exaction, and of unlicensed demand substituted 
for methodi7ed claims — that the rules b) which the rents 
are demanded from the r\ots, arc numerous, arbitrarj , and 
indefinite — that the officers of Go^crnment possessing local 
control, are imperfectly acquainted with them, whilst their 
superiors, further remoNcd from the detail, ha\e still less in- 
formation — that the rights of the talookdars dependent on the 
zemindars^ as well as of the rjots, are imperfectly understood 
and defined — that in common cases, w'c often want sufficient 
data and experience to enable us to decide, with justice and 
policy, upon claims to exemption from taxes , and that a decision 
erroneously made, may be follow ed by one or other of these 
consequences, — a diminution of the revenues of Government 
or a confirmation of oppressive exaction — that no one is 
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so sanguine as to expect that the perpetration of the zemin 
dary assessment Mill at once proMde & remed) for these 
evils, that time must he nlloued for the grow'th of confidence 
and the acquisition of knowledge — that wc know from ex 
pcrience w hat the zemindars are and that he is not inclined 
in opposition to that expenence to suppose that they iNnil 
at once assume new principles of action and become econo- 
mical landlords and prudent trustees of the public interests 
With regard to the ignorance and incapacity of the 
zemindars admitting these defects to exist In that class of 
people to the extent supposed I have already given it as my 
opinion that thej are to be attributed greatlj to the sptem 
of collecting the public revenue from their lands vihicb'K) 
long prevailed in this coaotiy to keep them in a state of 
tutelage and to prohibit them from borrowing money or 
disposing of their lands without the kmowledge of Govern 
ment as we do at present, with a view to prevent them suffer 
ing the consequences of their profligacy and incapacity \nll 
perpetuate these defects If laws are enacted which secure 
to them the fruits of Industry and economy and at the same 
time leave them to experience the consequence of idleness 
andlextravagance they must either render themselves capa 
I hie of transacting their own business or their necessities will 
1 oblige them to dispose of thelc lands to others who will cnlti 
* vatc and improve them This I conceive to be the onl} effec 
hial mode which this or any other Government could adopt 
to render the proprietors of the lands economical landlords, 
and prudent trustees of the public Interests 

I must here observe however that the charge ofjncapacity 
can be applied only to the proprietors of the larger zemin 
darles The proprietors of the smaller remindancs and 
talooLs in general conduct their own business and 1 make no 
doubt would improve their lands were they exempted from tlic 
authoritj of the zemindars and allowed to pav their 
revenue immediately to the public treasunes of the ColJec 


'• tors. 
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\tltnUimt: tin (K I ul of b( IwuiMt ihr /iMniiulars 

atnl til ir I'lui- r-‘>ontUs ind r\ ol>-, to In m tlio in(tual< '’lalo 
lii -t nil <1 In M '^l.ou out s it noi ji.on that tli various 
aUiinjit'- hitiu rto in i<l( i>\ .ulininistralions to 

siinphiv till'' lutru a< \ ln\« Inn n <^lci,li\i in piitiri|iK ami 
v.o.i'-i (jt < nil\ » -nnlnli tlu n« r< v^i!\ of InviULf re mirsc lo 
oJ)( ’■ nil as,ir. tor tint purport ^ \\ o lin, louiul lint llu 
nn.O' ioas p’oluiutopv ortl r- T;unst i!u Ie\\ini(of ik n la\en, 
a((0.npini -i v it!i ilut ot hiii’ ind punislmu m for llu <iis. 
oin nu net 111 till .11 hi\t jirttved uu lun tin! . uul nul< inl, how 
I ouhi ii n ’ '\p<(t*d lint wliiKt llu (joveninunl wt^rein- 
erca'-i.V4 tlier * 1 ' nn.iti'- u.ion tlu OMinulns tint the\ in llu ir 
lar.i woehl n v oppn tlu nols f»r lint a f iniu r wIiom' 
init rt.^' t \l' uh <1 huh fertiu r thati lo liu crops upon the 
crroniui wn d<l not i luh a\o. r to i \ irl hv (\ir\ iiu am in his 
powi- as lar'p a ini is p n'-ihh o\ir .uul above the amount 
of his I n‘;ao< infills with tlu puhlu 

If tlu oltu ( n of (jovi rnnu nt pos-, ssnio loral ( onlrol, arc 
iinpi rlt cilv af ijininlt (1 w ith llu luifs hv whu h the rents arc 
tlcina.uled from the rvot'-, .uul tlu ir superiors furllur reinoveci 
from tins detail hive "liil Ic^s information of them, .it vv hat 
period are wo to hope tint (jovernment and its ofliccrs, will 
obtain a more jurfccl knowledge of them'' 'I lie Collectors 
have now been three veirs aetintj under positive instructions, 
to obtain tlu iiecess.irv information for conrluding a perma- 
nent settlement I hcv have Irammilled ibcir reports, and 
if the information roniaincd in them, and the numerous discus- 
sions on the same points recorded on the proceedings of former 
administrations, arc imuflicient for us to act upon, at what 
period, and from whom, arc we to expect to procure more 
perfect materials*'’ Most of the Collectors who have furnished 
the last reports, are now upon the spot, and are the persons 
best qualified for carr)ing into execution the system wdiich we 
ma\ adopt It is to be supposed that they hav'c communi- 
cated all the information which the} possessed, and no further 
lights are therefore to be expected from them Shall w e act upon 
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this information, or shall >\e wait for other Collectors and 
fresh reports or shall we calmly sit down discouraged by the 
difBcultles which are supposed to exist and leave the revenue 
affairs of this countr) in the singular state of ronfnsion In 
which they are represented to be by Mr Shore ? 

In order to simplify the demand of the land holder upon 
the ryots or cultivator of the soil, we must begin with finng 
the demand of Government upon the former this done I 
ha^■e little doubt but that the land holders will without dlffi 
cnlt\ be made to grant Pottabs to the ryots upon the prin 
ciples proposed by Mr Shore in his propositions for the 
Bengal settlement The value of the produce of the Idnd 
is well knoum to the proprietor or his officers and to the 
ryot who cultivates it and is a standard which can always 
be reverted to by both parties for fixing equitable rates 

Mr Shore m his Mluule prefixed to his propositions for 
the Bengal settlement, has furnished the most satisfactory 
arguments to prove the incompetency of the officers of 
Government to enter into this detail with any prospect of 
success He observes That It would be endless to attempt 
the subordinate variations In the tenures or coniitions of 
the ryots that it is evident in a country where discretion 
has so long been the measure of exaction where the 
qualities of the soil and the nature of the produce suggest 
the rates of the rents where the standard of measunng the 
land vanes and where endless and often contradictory 
castoms exist, in the same district and village the task 
must be nearly impossible that the Collector of Rajeshahy 
observes upon the Subject that the infinite varieties of soil 
and the further variations of value irom local circumstances, 
are absolutely beyond the investigation or almost compre 
henslon not merely of a Collector bntofany man who has 
not made it the business of his hfe 

It is evident therefore that the only mode of remedying 
these c^ ils which Is hkely to be attended \nth success is to 
ciUblijh such rules as shall oblige the proprietors of the soil 
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and their r3’ots, who alone posse-^s the requi^^ite information for 
this purpose, to come to a fair adjustment of the rates to be 
paid for the different kinds of lands or produce in ^their 
respectuc districts Mr Shore’s proposition, that the rents 
of the r}'ots, by whate\er rule O'* custom they may be de- 
manded. shall be spceihc as to their amount, — that the land- 
holders shall be obliged, within a certain time, to grant Pottahs 
or writings to their r\ots, in which this amount shal' be 
inserted, and that no ryot shall be liable to pay more than 
the sum actually specified in his Pottah, if dul) enforced 
by the Collectors, — will soon obviate the objection to a 
fi\ed assessment, founded upon the undefined state of the 
demands of the land-holders upon the rjots 

When the spirit of improvement is diffused throughout the 
countr}-, the ryots will find a further security in the competition 
of the land-holders, to add to the number of their tenants 

It is no objection to the perpetuation of the zemindary 
assessment, that it w ill not at once provide a remedy for those 
evils it IS sufficient if it operates progressively to that end 

?^Ir Shore obser\es, that we have experience of w hat the 
zemindars arc , but the experience of what they arc, or have 
been, under one system, is by no means the proper criterion 
to determine what they would be under the influence of 
another, founded upon very different'principles We have no 
experience of what the zemindars would be under the system 
which I recommend to be adopted 

I agree with Mr Shore, that some interference on the 
part of Go\ernment, is undoubtedly necessar}- for effecting an 
adjustment of the demands of the zemindars upon the ryots, 
nor do I conceive that the former will take alarm, at the re- 
servation of this right of interference, when convinced that 
Government can have no interest in exercising it but for the 
purposes of public justice Were the Government itself to 
be a party in the cause, they might have some grounds for 
apprehending the results of its decisions. 

19 
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Mr Shore observes that this Interference Is inconsistent 
vdih propnetarj right that it Is an encroachment upon it, no 
proh&it a landlord from Imposing tares npon his tenant for 
It Is saying to him, that he shall not raise the rents of hli 
estates and that if the land Is the rcmmdar s it ^vi^ onl) be 
partially his property whilst we prescribe the quantum which 
he IS to collect or the mode hy which the adjustment Is to 
take place between the parties concerned 

If Mr Shore means that after having declared the zemln 
dar proprietor of the soil in order to be cosistent we have no 
right to pre\ent his Imposing new nbwabs or taxes on the 
lands in cultivation I must differ with him in opinion, unless 
we suppose the ryots to be absolute slaves of the zemindars 
e\erj bega of land possessed b) them, most have been cnlti 
vated under an express or implied agreement that a certain 
sum should be paid for each bega of produce and no more 
Every abwab or tax Imposed bv the zemindar over and above 
that snm Is not on!) a breach of that agreement but a direct 
violation of the eatabUshed laws of the countr) The cultivator 
therefore has In such case an undoubted rrght to apply to 
Government for the protection of his property and Gov emment 
IS at all times bound to afford him redress I do not hesitate 
therefore to give it as mj opinion that the zemindars neither 
now nor ever could possess a right to impose taxes dr abwabs 
upon the ryots and if from the confusions which prevailed tc 
wards the close of the Mogul Government, or neglect or want 
of information since we have had the possession of tbecountry 
new abwabs have been imposed by the zemindars or farmers 
that Government has an undoubted right to abolish such as 
are oppressive, and have never been confirmed bj a compc 
tent authority and to establish such regulations as may prevent 
the practice of like abuses in future 

Neither is the Privilege which the lyots In many parts of 
Bengal enjoj of holding possession of the spots of land which 
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th,c;\ cultnaLe, so long as tlic) pa} Ihc revenue assessed upon 
theip, b} any means incompatible with the proprietary rights 
of Ihe zemindars Whoe\er cultivates the land, the zemindars 
can receive no more than the established rent, which iminost 
places IS fully equal to w hat the cultn ator can afford to pay 
To permit him to dispossess one cultivator, for the sole purpose 
of giMng the land to another, would be \esting him w ith a 
power to commit a wanton act of oppression, from which he 
could derne no benelit The practice that prevailed under the 
Mogul Government, of uniting many districts into one zemin- 
dar}, and thereby subjecting a large body of people to the 
control of one principal /cmindar, rendered some restriction of 
this nature absolutely necessar} The zemindar, how'ever, may 
sell the land , and the cultnators must pa} the rent to the 
purchaser 

Neither is prohibiting the land-holder to impose new abwabs 
or taxes on the land in cultuation, tantamount to saying to 
him, that he shall not raise the rents of his estates The rents 
of an estate are not to be raised by the imposition of new* ab- 
wabs or taxes on every bega of land in cultuation, on the 
contrar}, they will in the end, be lowered b} such impositions 
for w'hen the rate of assessment becomes so oppressive as not 
to lea\e the ryot a sufTicient share of the produce for the main- 
tenance of his family, and the expenses of cultivation, he must 
at length desert the land No zemindar claims a right to 
impose new taxes on the land in cultivation, although it is 
obvious that they have clandestinely levied them, when pressed 
to answ er demands upon themselves , and that these taxes ha^ e, 
from various causes, been perpetuated to the ultimate detri- 
ment of the proprietor wdio imposed them 

The rents of an estate can only be raised, by inducing the 
ryots to cultivate the more valuable articles of produce, and to 
clear the extensive tracts of waste land, W'hich are to be found 
in almost every zemmdary in Bengal It requires no local 
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knowledge of the revenues of thlscountr), to dcade whether 
fixing the assessment or leaving it liable to future increase, at 
the discretion of Government or its officers will afford the 
greatest encouragement to the land holder to have recourse to 
these means for the improvement of his estate 

In support of the opinion which 1 expresssd upon a former 
occasion respecting the large proportion of w-aste land in the 
Company s territories I have annexed some extracts from the 
correspondence of the CoJJector in the Dacca Province, &c 
and whoever w ill take the trouble to consult the public proceed 
ingb wall find there are many districts both m Bengal and 
Behar which are not better cnltivTited than those alluded tc in 
letters of the above mentioned Collectors 

It does not appear to me that the regulations for the new 
settlement confirm all existing taxes if upon enquiry they 
shall appear to be unauthonxed and of recent imposition nor 
that the zemindars will be entitled to deductions upon the 
abolition of them 

With regard to the rates at which landed property trans- 
ferred b) public sale, in liquidation of arrears and ft may be 
added by pnvate sale or gift are to be assessed Pconcene 
that the new proprietor has a nght to collect more than what 
his predecessor was legajly entitled to for the act of transfer 
certainly gpves no sanction to illegal impositions 1 trust how 
ever that the doe enforceBoeot of the regulation for obhging 
the zemindars to grant Pottahs to their ryots as proposed b) 
Mr Shore will soon remove this objection to a perroanent 
settlement For whoev-er becomes a propnetor of land after 
these Pottahs liave been issued will succeed to the tenure 
under the condition and with the knowledge that these Pot 
tabs are to be the rules by which the rents are to be collected 
from the lyots 

With respect to the talookdars, I could have wished that 
they had been separated entirely from the authority of the 
zemindars and that they had been allowed to remit the public 
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rex cnuc a‘'Sot'''Ctl \ipon ihoir lands immecli.ituh to the officers 
of fioxernmenl. instead oi pax ing it throuLjh the /cnnndar, to 
xxhose tunsdiction tlu'x are subjected d he last clause in the 
lOlh \rtulcot Mr Shore’s propositions, which directs that tin 
lands of the talookdais sh.dl besepaiated Irom the iUithoiilx of 
the 7c iniiulars and their n nts be p.iid iinmediatelx to Gox em- 
inent in the event of thi' /enundars beinq; com icted of clemand- 
inii more from them than the) ought to pax, xxill alTord them 
some securit) fiom opjxresMon 

When the demaml ot Go\ernmunt ujion the /emiiidars is 
li\ed tlux (an li.ixe no plea for lexxing an increase upon the 
taloohdar-', for 1 (onccixt the talookdars in general, to have 
the same jxropcrtx in the soil as the remindars and that the 
former tire to be (otisulered .is proprietors of lesser 
portions of land, paxmg tin ir lexenucs to Goxernment, 
through the medium of .i largt r proprietor, instead ol 
remitting them iinmediatelx to the public tie.isurx 'Phe perni- 
cious cosequcnccs which must result from .iffording to one 
indixidual, an opportunitx of raising the public rexenue 
assessed, upon the lands of another, at his oxx n discretion and 
for his oxx n adxantagc. arc exident , and on this account, I 
XX as desirous that all proprietors of land, xxhether /cmindars, 
talookdars, or choudnes, should pax their rent immediatch 
to the European Collector of the district, or other ofiicer 
of Government, and be subject to the same general laws 

The number of names upon the rent-roll will add little to 
the business of the Collector of a district, provided that the 
sum to be paid by each proprietor of land is li\ed 

In support of this opinion, I have annexed some Extracts 
from the Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit , the 
members of which must have been well acquainted with the 
customs and practices of the Mogul Goxmrnment 

These Extracts afford convincing proofs of the proprietary 
rights of the inferior zemindars and talookdars , and that their 
being made to pay their rent through the superior zemindar of 
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the district A\as solely for the comcniencc of the Oovcmment 
nhich found it leia difficult to collect the rents from one 
principal zemindar than from a number of petty proprietors 

'fliey further pro\c that the zemindars iiho sold their 
lands to raise money for the liquidation of the public balances 
disposed of all the rights nliicli they possessed in them as 
jndiriduals and tliat i\Iialever autlioritj the) might exercise 
oicrUiem ifter the sale must have been virtually delegated 
to them by the Go\emment and not derived from themseK’es 
and consequent!) that In separating such talookdars from the 
jurisdiction of the zemindars ive should not have infringed the 
rights of the latter but only deviated from a practice of 'the 
Mogul Government, from which that administration itself fre 
quently departed and whose conduct in cases of this nature 
should not Iconccne be made the rule of ours y\ hen found 
to be inconsistent with the good of the commanit) 

The temporarv reduction of the tribute of the Rajah of 
Benares adduced by Mr Shore to prove that the internal 
arrangements which yye may find It necessary to make after 
lixing the jumma pa)able b) each zemindar may hereafter 
oblige us to grant remissions and thereby dimmisli tlie public 
reyenues does not appear to me a case in point 

The revenue recei\ed from B^.Dares was at once raised 
from -a to 40 lacks of rupees The Rajah being incapable of 
transacting his omi afTalrt. the management of them nasv'est 
cd In a naib or deputy whose rapiacity and raal-admlnistratlon 
togetlier with that of his officers occasioned a general decline 
fn the cultivation of the country and consequentip diminished 
its resources The late reform of the customs and internal 
duties gay e rise to a farther temporary diminution of them 

The above are the principal causes which have occasioned 
the reduction in the revenues m Benares but as it is obvious 
that similar causes will not exist either in Bengal or Bebar no 
arguments against fixing the assessment m these provinces 
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ran be founded upon Ihi'^ tcinporan defirienc\ in the rc\onucs 
of Benares 

Sul! less can an\ just conclusions be draw n against fi\in" 
the demand of (’io\ eminent upon the lands, from the instance 
of the settlement made last ^car in Midnaporc, b\ the present 
Collectors Mr Shore obser\es, that if this assessment, 
formed upon documents of theirrcatest probable authcnticitv, 
had been dcclan^d permanent, the collection of it. if enforced, 
would have reduced man) ot the talookd.irs to distress, and 
some to rum — That, are we not as likch, or more so, to err, 
in the distribution of the assessment upon Collectorships, as 
upon the subdnisinns of a particular district ^ 

I low far this roasomnjT is ap|)licable to the settlement 
which we are.iboiit to conclude iii the districts of ncnq;,i|, wdl 
appear from i refert ncc to our Froceerlings ii^'^ardin'^ Midna- 
porc 

The cnnon^oc of that district delucrod in accounts, in 
which tlie ijross produce of the counlr\ was estimated, to be 
ncarl) double the amount of the re\enue collected from it, on 
the account of Go\crnmcnl The supposed profits of the land- 
holder's, after making allowan''c for their charges in collecting 
the rents, were thought larger than what the) were entitled 
to , and measures were taken to appropriate a part of them to 
the public use 

A considerable increase was accordingl) imposed on the 
country, and the canongoe, through whom the accounts of the 
produce were obtained, pledged himself to become responsible, 
should the produce of an) district fall short of his cstpnates 

It appears from the Collector’s report, referred to in Mr 
Shore’s Minute of the 25th No\ ember last, that the collection 
of this settlement W'as made w’lth much difficulty, and that it 
was attended with great distress, entailing indigence on the 
renters of Mineehourah, Kookulpour, and Roccamootah , and 
that in the two last districts, after the mofussil assets had 
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been completel) collected, there remained a balance due from 
those mehals which, It was pretty well knoirn was discharged 
bj thp sale of effects and the mortgaging of rent free lands. 

The Collector further represented that the canongoe s 
estimates had in many places proaed fallacious, that the 
assessment nas too high and that there ivas an absolute 
necessit) for lowering it in th** ensuing year he was accord 
Ingly directed to repair to Cilcutti and after the accounts 
nhich he brought Mlth him were carefully examined we 
jadged it expedient to grant him a general authonty to propose 
such remissions m the assessment as might appear to him 
neccssar\ 

I confess mv expectations were never sanguine that this 
settlement would be realUed without distress to the nomerons 
zemindars and talookdars who are propnetors of the lands in 
Midnapore and It is my opinion that every attempt of this 
aatnre to appropriate to the use of GovernmeDt the profits of 
the land holders allowing them only what upon an arbitrary 
a\’erage estimate is deemed sufficient for their maintenance 
and defraying the necessary charges of collecting the rents 
of their estates will end in disappointment to Government 
ram to the proprietors of the soil ind in the establishment of 
mutual distrust 

The history of this settlement may be traced upon the 
public proceedings and I trust that the state to which It has 
reduced many of the land holders wnll 5agge.st to the Court of 
Directors \ cry strong arguments in fa^ou^ of a permanent 
assessment and pro^eto them the justness of Mr Shores 
own observation That the mere admission of the rights of 
the lemlndars unless followed by the measures that will give 
value to it will operate bat little towards the Improvement 
of the country that the demands of a foreign dominion, 
like onrs ought certainly to be more moderate than the 
impositions of the nati\c rulers and that to render the value 
of what we possess permanent, our demands ought to be 
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fixed that, rcmo\cd from the control of our own Govern- 
ment the di'^tance ot half tlic i:jIobe, c\cr) practicable restric- 
tion should be imposed upon the administration in India, 
without circumscribmrj its ncccssar> power, and the property 
of the inhabitants be secured against the fluctuations of 
caprice, or the license of unre-'t rained control *' 

The principles which influenced the conclusion of this 
settlement, 1 am happ} to sa\, ha\c not found admission 
among those which arc to regulate the formation of the future 
settlement of the district'' in Bengal, and consequenth , I 
trust that we shall not be subjected to the same disappoint- 
ment which we hc\c experienced in Midnaporc 

Mr Shore admits the general principle of the incxpc- 
dicnc) of the total of the public assessment being increased 
at an) luture settlement , but the adoption of his proposition 
to correct pcriodicall) the inequalities that ma\ appear in the 
proportions which arc paid by the indnidual land-holders, 
would, in m\ opinion, be attended with almost every discour- 
agement and mischicxous cficct that the annual farming s)s- 
tem could, be supposed to produce 

No pre\ lous assurances, how e\cr solemn, could convince 
the zemindars, that Go\ eminent w ould, at the expiration of 
their leases, be contented with less than the highest rent that 
could be exacted from their lands, and e\en if experience 
should pro\e to them, that the intention of laying an addi- 
tional assessment upon the most wealthy, went no further 
than to indemnify the public treasur) for the losses that had 
been sustained by deficiencies in the rents of others, it w'ould 
be vain to expect them to admit the justice of the principle, , 
that the industrious man should be taxed in proportion to the' 
idleness and mismangement of his neighbours , or, if they ad- 
mitted it, to persuade them that the shares of those deficien- 
cies had been fairly and impartially distributed , and I must 
confess, that I do not think that a Government, or a set of 
Collectors, will never exist in this country, that would be 
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qualified at the end of a ten jears lease to discriminate the 
acquisitions of fortune which had arisen from ndvantageons 
agreements from those that had been produced b} the 
superior economy and industry of other propnetors and con 
scquently that to proportion a general assessment upon that 
principle would be absolutely Impracticable 

Althongh the zemindars and other land holders In this 
country are In general extremely Improvident and from their 
having been hitherto harassed with annual assessments 
would no doubt receive a ten years settlement with much 
satisfaction ^'Ct short sighted ns they are I cannot by any 
means admit that thev would not clearly sec a wide difference 
between a tenure of short durabon and a perpetuity But 
should It e\’en happen m the first moments of their joy that 
the> could lay aside all apprehensions of meeting with vexa 
tions in future settlements thev would infallibly recollect 
themselves when their leases approached within throe or four 
years of a conclusion and as the same pernicious effects 
would then follow that are now experienced annoaiU thev 
would endeavour to give themselves an appearance of po\*erty 
by concealing the wealth that they might have acquired and 
to depreciate the value of their lands by neglecting their 
cultivation in hopes of obtaining by those means more advmn 
tag^us terms at in ensuing setfJement and these consequen 
ces by withdrawmg the application of certain portions of 
stock and Industry must operate for a tine to the general 
detriment of the State 

I trust however that it cannot be imagined that I would 
recommend that the proposed settlements should be made 
with a blind precipitation or without oor having obtained all 
the useful information that in my opinion can be cvpectad 
of the real state and v’aluc of the diffemt districts 

Twenty years have been employTd in collecting informa 
tjon — In 1769 Supervisors were appointed — In 1770 provin 
1 cial Counals were established —in 177^, a Committee of CIr 
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cuil (it'pub tl to tnaki lh« sotlk'nicnt, armed wiLli all llic 
powers ol lilt’ PiCMduH \ , — m 1 77(1, Aiimcens wen appoml- 
etl to m.iki a luisiai)ootl of llie cnuntr\ , — ni 1781, the 
proMiinal ( oum il of rexenuo wtn .ihoiislu’d. atul Collftlorh 
\\( re’ St ni into the s, \t.ral tlislncls, and tlie i^t neral Council 
and nnnat^t nienl of tile* riM mn s, was Indited in a Committee 
ofrtxtmieal Calcutta, undt r tin immediate inspection of 
(»o\t rnmeiit I ike our prede< essor.s, we set out with ‘'eekinj^ 
foi luw iiiforn ition, and we liaxe now heeii three }ears 111 
colUctingit \’oluminous reports h.uebeeii traiisinitled by 
the hex oral Collectors on ex ery point xxhich xxas ch ciiied of 
in jirirtaiic e '1 he obiectof these xarioiis .arraiigoineiits has 
been, to obtain an accurate knoxx ledge* of the’ xaluc of the 
lands, .and of the* rules bx xxhich the /emindars collect the rents 
from the rxots 

'I he Collectors III IJehar not (xen c\ccpting the txxo to 
xxhom Mr Shore alludes as hax ing declared it impracticable 
to make the projiosed settlement, haxe already, xxith great 
appearance of bciu lit to the Companx, and of adxanlage to 
the Natixes. made eoiisiderablc jirogrcss in executing tlie 
instructions that ihcx haxc rcccixcd for makiiif; the ten xcars’ 
settlement, conformable to the orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and in exerx instance xxhcrc it has been staled, that 
further tune xxas necessary to acrjuirc a minute knoxx ledge of 
the resources of anx particular district, the Board has readily 
ac(|uiesced, in allow ing a partial dela) 

I shall ccrtainl\ be no less inclined to recommend thq 
observation of the same rule, during the progress of the 
settlement m Bengal and Orissa, and in those districts that, 
from long mismanagement, are cvidentl) 111 ,a slate of decline 
and disorder, I shall not only xxilhngly agree to postpone the 
settlement for a txxelve month longer, but also assent to any 
modifications in it that may appear to be applicable to their 
present conditions But after having adopted those and 
such Other measures as may appear necessary, from the 
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reports and explanations which may be laid before us by the 
different Collectors whilst they are engaged m the execution 
of our instructions I must declare that I am clearly of 
opinion that this Got, emment will ne\er be better qualified 
at any gl\cn penod whate\er to make an equitable settle 
ment of the land revenue of these pro\inccs and that if the 
^vant of further Information was to be admitted non or at 
any other future period as a ground for delaying the decJara 
tion of the permanency of the assessment the commencement 
of the happmess of the people and of the prospenty of the 
country would be dela}'ed for ever 

The question that has been so much agitated in this country 
whether the xemlndars and talookdars are the actual nropne 
tors of the soil or only officers of Government has always 
appeared to me to be very uninteresting to them, whilst their 
claim to a certain percentage apon tbe rents of their lands, 
has been admitted and the ngbt of Government to fix the 
amount of those rents at its own discretion has never been 
denied or disputed 

Under the former practice of the annua) settlement leunn 
dars who have cither refused to agree to pay the rents that 
have been required or who have been thought unworthy of 
being Intrusted with the management, have since our acquisi 
tion of the JDewanny been dj5possesi>cd in numberless 
Instances and their land held khas, or let to a far 
mer and when it is recollected that pecuniary aliovvances 
have not alwa_)’a been given to dispossessed remindars in 
Bengal 1 conceive that a more nugatory or delusive species 
of property could hardly exisL 

On the other hand the grant of these lands at a fixed 
assessment will stamp a value upon them hitherto unloiowm 
^ and b) the facility which it will create of raising money upon 
j them either bv mortgage or aafe will provide a certain fund 
for the liquidation of public or private demands, or pro\“e an 
incitement to exertion and industrv by securing the fruits of 
those qualities in the tenure to the proprietor s onm benefit 
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I now come to the remaining point upon \Aliich I have 
differed with Mr Shore , viz , the expediency of taking into 
the hands of Government, the collection of the internal duties 
on commerce , and allowing to the zemindars and othefs, by 
vhom these duties have been hitherto IcMed, a deduction 
adequate to the amount which they now realize from 
them 

Mr Shore’s propositions for the settlement of Bengal, 
will point out his sentiments regarding the collection of the 
internal duties , and I belie\e it was principally at my ins- 
tance, that h« acquiesced in the resolution for taking the 
collection of these duties into the hands of Government, in 
Behar, as entered on our proceedings of the i8th September 
last 

Itvasbymy desire, also, that similar instructions were 
issued to the Collector of Midnapore 

To those who have adopted the idea, that the zemindars 
have no property in the soil, and that Government is the 
actual landlord, and that the zemindars are officers of Govern- 
ment remo\eable at pleasure . the question regarding the 
right of Ihe zemindars to ( ollect the internal duties on com- 
merce, would appear unnecessar) The committing the charge 
of the land-revenues to one officer, and the collection of the 
internal duties to another, would to them appear only a 
deviation from the practice of the Mogul Government, and 
not an infringement of the rights of individuals , but ivhat 
I have already said will be sufficient to shoi,, that these are 
not the grounds upon which I have recommended the adoption 
of the measure 

I admit the proprietary rights of the zemindars, and that 
they have hitherto held the collection of the internal duties , but 
this privilege appears to me so incompatible with the general 
prosperity of the country, that howe\er it may be sanctioned 
by long usage, I conceive there are fen who will not think 
us justifiable, in resuming it. 
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It ib almost unnccessar\ to obM.rvc, Iio\r much the pro5- 
pcrit) of this country depends upon tlie removal of all 
obstructions both to its interna! and foreign commerce It 
18 frflm these resources onl} that it can supply the large 
proportion'^ of ita ucaltli uhlcli are annually drained from 
it both bv the Companj and h\ Individuals 

The rates b) which the mtema! duties are levied and the 
amount of them collected in each lemindarv have as far as 
I Iiavc been able to trace never been ascertained when 
the lands of the zemindars have been leased out to farmers 
tliese duties have been collected by them 

Ills I believe generally allowed that no individual in a 
State can possess an inherent right to levy a dut) on goods 
or merchandize purchased or sold witlim the limits of his 
estate and much less upon goods passing along the public 
roads which lead through it This is a privilege which the 
sovereign power alone is entitled to exercise and no where 
else can it be lodged with safety Every unauthonied exac 
tion levied on the goods of a merchant and ev'ery detention 
of them in their progress through the countiy is a great 
public mjur> The importation of foreign commodities and 
the exportation of our own are alike obstructed for ac 
cumulated exactions by raising the price diminish tlie 
consumption of the comniodit} and the merchant is under 
the necessity cither to give up his trade or to go to other 
countries in search of the same goods. It cannot be expected 
that a zemindar will be influenced bv these considerations 
and much less a temporary farmer wliose only object can be 
to exact from the cultivators of the ^OlI as well as from mcr 
chants and traders as much as he can compel them to pav 
The Court of Directors theniselv'es appear to have been 
of this opinion from the following paragraph of their letter 
of the loth Apnl 1771 — 

‘ As we have reason to bdieve that many bazaars are held 
in the provinces, without the authiJnty of Government, hnd 
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which must be an infringement of its right, a great detriment 
to the public collection, and a burden and oppression on the 
inhabitants , you will take care that no bazzars or gunges 
be kept up, but such as particularly belong to the Govern- 
ment — Bnt in such bazzars and gunges, the duties are to be 
rated in such manner as their situations, and the flourishing 
state of the rcspectue districts will admit ” 

And in the same letter, thc} obserie — “ Persuaded as 
we are that the internal traffic of Bengal has received further 
checks from thc duties w Inch are lc\ icd, and the exactions w Inch 
arc imposed at chokies, we positi\el> direct, that no such 
chokies be suffered to continue, on an} pretence whatever, 
to impede thc course of commerce from one part of the 
piOMiiceto thc other It is necessar), howe\er, that the 
nine general chokies winch have been established for collect- 
ing thc duties pa} able to thc Circar, should remain, and 
these onl} ” 

Thc chokies stationed upon thc banks of theruersto 
collect duties on boats, on thc part of the zemindars, w’^ere 
directed, to be abolished, in consequence of the Compan}’s 
orders, and adequate deductions w'cre granted to the zemin- 
dars , but the duties leiied at the hauts, gunges, and inlaqd 
chokies, were ordered to be continued, in the hands of the 
zemindars as formerly The zemindars w^erc also prohibited 
from collecting inland rahdarry duties, that is, duties upon 
goods not brought or sold w'lthin their zemindanes, but only 
passing through them Notwithstanding this prohibition 
has been frequently repeated, our proceedings exhibit numer- 
ous instances of these rahdarry duties being levied by zemin- 
dars and farmers , and from opportunities which are afforded 
them, by having the collection of the authorized inland duties 
in their hands, I have every reason to believe that the 
practice is but too general I understand that the Collector 
of Nuddea has lately abolished a very considerable number 
of chokies, at which unauthorized duties were collected on 
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the Internal trade by the officers of the zemindar in defiance 
of the repeated orders of GovemmenL If these intermptlons 
to commerce are found to exist in a district almost in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta and under a ^^gilant Collector 
it may be supposed that in the more Inland parts of the 
countr) and under Collectors less active that the evil 
prcNills to a greater extent 

The Inefficacj of the poner of Government to restrain 
zemindars from these oppressive exactions whilst they are 
allowed to possess the right of Icvjdng taxes of any land 
upon commerce has been long experienced in many shapes 
It Is only b} the total resumption of this right that such abase 
can be prevented and as the general interests of the com 
munity require that a regular sjstero of taxation upon the 
internal trade of the conntr) should be established we are 
justified bj the constant practice of our own country and 
that of other nations in demanding from indivIduaL upon 
granting them a full compensation for their present v’aluc 
a surrender of pmnlcges which counteract so beneficial a 
measure 

Further benefits are to be derived from this arrangement 
when the amount of the internal duties the rates bj which 
the> are levied and the articles subject to the payment of 
them are ascertained Some maj be Increased and others 
diminished or struck off according as may be judged advasable 
and in course of time as commerce and wealth increase, 
such regulations may be made m the duties on the internal 
trade and the foreign imports and exports as will afford a 
large addition to the income of the public, whenever Its 
necessities may require it without discouraging trade or 
manufactures or imposing anj additional rent on the lands 

Having stated such remarks on Mr Shores Minute as 
appeared to me necessan 1 shall subjoin the following 
observations on the revainue sjstcm of this countn uhlcli 
may be found deserving of consideration — 
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Although Go\einmcnt has an undoubted right to collect 
a portion of the produce of the lands to supply the public 
exigencies, it cannot, consistent M itli the principles of justice 
and policy, assume to itself a right of making annual or 
periodical valuations of the lands, and taking the whole 
produce, except such poition as it may think proper to relin- 
quish to the proprietors for their maintenance, and for defray- 
inof the charofes of managing their estates 

The Supreme power iii every State, must possess the 
right of taxing the subject, agreeably to certain general 
rules , but the practice which has prevailed in this country 
for’some time past, of making frequent valuations of the 
lands, and where one person’s estate has improved, and 
another’s declined, of appropriating the increased produce 
of the former, to supply the dehciencies in the latter, is not 
taxation, but in fact a declaration that the property of the 
land-holder is, at the absolute disposal of Government. 
Every man who is acquainted with the causes which operate 
to impoverish or enrich a country, must be sensible that 
our Indian territories must continue to decline, as long as 
(he practice is adhered to 

The maxim that equality in taxation is an object of the 
greatest importance, and that in justice all the subjects of a 
State should contribute as nearly as possible, in proportion 
to the income which they enjoy under its protection does 
not prove the expediency of varying the demand of Govern- 
ment upon the lands, on the contrary, A\e shall find 
that, in countries in n Inch this maxim is one of the leading 
principles in the imposition of taxes, the \aluation of the 
land on which the\ are levied is never laried 

In raising a revenue to answer the public exigencies, we 
ought to be aireful to interfere as little as possible in those 
sources from which the w'ealth of the subject is denied 

Agriculture is the principal source of the riches of Bengal, 
the cultii ator of the soil furnishes most of the materials for 
its numerous manufactures In proportion as agriculture 
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I declines the qaantlt) of these materials most diminish and 
I the ^nlue of them increase and consequent!) the manufactures 
j most become dearer and the demand for them be graduall) 
J lessened Improvement in agriculture ivlll produce the 
opposite ofTects 

The attention of Go\emment ought therefore to be 
directed to render the a<»essmeDt upon the lands, as little 
burdensome as possible this Is to be accomplished only bv 
fixing It The proprietor will then have some inducement to 
improNa; his lands and as his profits will increase In pro 
portion to hLs exertions he Mill graduallv become better able 
to discharge the public rexenue 

By rcsening the collection of the internal duties on 
commerce Government mi) at all times appropnatc to itself 
a share of the accumulating Mcalth of its subjects xnthout 
their being sensible of It The burden mil also be more 
cquall) distributed at present the whole weight rests upon 
the land holders and caltix-ators of the soil 

Whereas the merchants and Inhabitants of the cities and 
towns the proprietors of rent free lands and in general all 
persons not emploj'ed in the culth ation of the lands, paying 
revenue to Government contribute bnt little in proportion 
to their means to the exigencies of the State It is evident 
therefore that valuing the assessment on the lands Ls not 
the mode of carrying into practice the maxim that all the 
subjects of a State ought to contribute to the public e\igeo 
cics in proportion to their incomes and that other means 
mast be employed for effecting this object 

In case of a foreign inrasion it Is a matter of the last 
importance considering the means by which wc keep 
possession of this country tliat the proprietors of the lands 
should be attached to us from motives of self interest A 
land holder who is secured In the quiet enjoyment of a profit 
able estate can have no motive for wishing for a change On 
the contrary jf the rents of his lands are raised In proportion to 
their Improxcmcnls — if he is liable to be dispossessed should 
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he refuse to pay the increase required of him,' — or if threaten- 
ed \Mth inipiisonmcnt or confiscation of his property, on 
account of balance due to Goxernment, upon an assessment 
^\hlch his lands wcie um-i[ual to pay, he will readily listen to 
any oR'ci^ which aie likcK to bring about a change that cannot 
place Inin in awoisc situation, but which hold out to him 
hopes ol a better 

Until the assessment on the lands is ]i\cd, the constitution 
of our internal Go^ eminent in this country, will never take 
that form which alone can lead to the establishment of good 
laws, and ensure a due administration of them h''or whilst 
the •assessment is liable to frequent \ariation, a great portion 
of the time and attention of the bupreme Board, and the 
unremitted application of the Companj’s servants of the first 
abilities, and most established integriU will be required to 
pievent the land-holders being plundered, and the rc\enues 
ol Go\ eminent diminished, at c\er) new^ settlement, and 
pow ers and functions, w Inch ought to be lodged in different 
hands, must continue as at present, vested in the same 
jjersons , and whilst they remain so united, we cannot expect 
that the law's which may be enacted for the protection of the 
rights and property of the land-holders, and cultivators of the 
soil, will ever be dul}' enforced 

We have, by a tram of the most fortunate events, ob- 
tained the dominion of one of the most fertile countries on the 
face of the globe, w ith a population of mild and industrious 
inhabitants, perhaps equal to, if not exceeding in number, 
that of all the other British possessions put together 

Its r-eal value to Biitain, depends upon the continuance ot 
its ability to furnish a large annual investment to Europe , to 
give considerable assistance to the treasury at Canton, and to 
supply the pressing and extensive wants of the other Presi- 
dencies 

1 he consequences of the heav) drains ol wealth, Iroin the 
abo\e causes, w'lth the addition of that which has been 
Occasioned by the remittance of the private fortunes, have 
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been for many ) ears past, and are non severely felt bj tbe 
great diminution of the current specie and by the langour 
uluch has thereb) been tbroun upon the cultivation and the 
general commerce of the country 

\ \er) material alteration In the principles of our system 
of management lias llicrefore become indispensabl) necessari 
in order to restore this countri to a state of prosperity and to 
enable It to continue to be a solid supjxirt to the Britisli in 
tercets and power in this part of the world 

\\ e can onij accomplish this desirable ob)ecl b) deiising 
measures to rouse and Increase the industry of the inhabitants 
and it would be in vain to hope that any means but those of 
holding forth prospects of pmate ndiantage to ihcmseKcs, 
could possibly succeed to animate them to exertion 

I am sorry to be obliged to acknowledge It but it is a truth 
tcx> evident to deny that the land proprietors throughout the 
whole of the Compan) 8 provinces are in a general state of 
poverty and depression 

I cannot even except thepnncipal zemindars from this obser 
V'ation audit was not without concern tliat Isaw ilvenfied 
very lately in one instance by the Rajah of Burdwan whopays 
a yearly rent of upivards of £ 400 000 to Government, having 
allow'cd some of his most valuable lands to be sold, for the 
discharge of an inconsiderable balance due to Government 
The indolent and debased character of many of the zcmin 
dars must no doubt have contributed to the nun of their 
circumstances and though 1 am afraid tht. cases are but fev\ 
vet I conceive it to be possible lint there nnv be ‘onu 
instances in which the povertv that 1 pleaded nn\ be onlv 
pretended 

Either supposition must however reflect some discredit 
upon our system of management for it would implv that wu 
liave been deficient m taking proper measures to incite the 
zemindars to a line of conduct, w Iilch would produce adiantage 
to themselves or tliat if they have aojuiied weaitli, thiar 
appteheniiob of ourtapacity IndUgCa them to conceal It. 
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w c arc lli( rcforo t.illtil upon to ciuK'iUoiu In reined} 
tviiv In wlneh the* publu inl< re'*l«, arc (“'‘<v*nliall\ injured , ,uul 
1»\ ijnntuv^ p r|). tual lea^t <*1 llie l.tmK at a li\ed a‘'VL''‘'- 
ineiU \\< •'liall n n<!( i «nir '•uUj< ('t'' (In happiest people in India, 
and \\i ■'h dl lla\e re i''nn to rijoue.it (In iiu r« a^ ol tin ii 
wi.alih and j)r(wp! ril\ .i" U will inf.dlihK add lo (he stun^lli 
.and re-ouict of (In *^t.ite 

I (lieu inic propO'-i ih.U (In h U« i Iroin (he Ho.ud ol l\e\e- 
luiewuh the n pori-^ ol tin C-olh { lor*' in llengal re''j)Lctin'4 (In 
tt n \e,arh ‘•t.Ulenu nt .ind Mr Sljore Minul( ,ind PropoM- 
lion deli\ertd in lor iccord in June ha^'i In now ( nlered upon 
the proc eedinif" 

1 hat .1 c<>])} ol Mr shore s Propo^'ition^ (the .irtieies rt laL- 
ing lo the lounges t NteplenU with Mich ol the .diei.iiions ( on- 
l nned in our Kc-'olulioii" of the J^lh \ o\ ember l.it.t. furthc 
•'ellleinent of Midniporc, a^ .tie applic.ible to (lie district in 
gencr.d. In ti.iuMnilled to the Hoard of Kc\enuc , .ind that 
the} be directed to proceed without del.i\, to form the ten 
}eart) ecltlement in Deiigal, .igrce.ible lo the i nice , ind pres- 
cnptioiib therein laid down 

d liat the lio.ird ol ReNonue be directed to notil} to the 
l<ind-holdeit-_, that the ^ettlemcnt it appio\ed b} tin Court ol 
Diieclurir, will become peiinanent, and no alternation take 
place at the expiration of the ten )earb 

That the Boaid of Re^enue be further directed to ibbue the 
same inblructions to the Collectorb in Bengal, for the bcpar- 
Uion of (he gungcs. b.i/ars, .uni hauls, held within them, is 
h.ive been traiibinitted lo ihc (ollcilois ol Hrhai and tin 
Collector ol Mulnapoie 


Feb/uaiy 
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Tnh 00\1 RNOk Gl NLK\L IS COUNCIL lO THE COURT OF 

Directors 

1 orl Williaui March G 1793 

Jlo ULiv,\Ul r biR'' 

\Vith rcbpect to >our suggct-Uon rej^arding uable lantL 
\\c do not hcbitate to offer it at. our opinion that anj attempt 
to '^tlpulatc for a proportion of their prodacc \\ould not onl) 
be considered a breach of the engagements, entered into ndtli 
the landholders but that it nould greatlj counteract if not 
altogetlier damp that spint of industry and impro\emeDt to 
cxcltc which is the great object of fixing the tax upon each 
estate 

It is necesaars to apprise you (of what \ou could not lia\e 
been are) tliat all v> astc lands form a part of the estates of the 
different land holders, and tlic boundaries of the portions of 
those lands that belong to each indindual arc as well defined 
as the limits of the culti\aled jiarts of their propert) and 
tint the) are Os tenacious of their right of possession m the 
former as the latter 

The waste lands may ID general be comprehended under 
two descriptions First those m the le^•el count!) which are 
inter^'pcrscd in mure or less extcnslN'e tracts amongst the 
cultnated lands and sccondlv the Sunderbonds (the countr\ 
along the sea shore between the Hoogly and Megnn Ri\-crs) 
and the foot of the xast range of mountains which ncirh 
encircle )our Bengal proalnces 

The first mentioned desenpUon of waste ground will be 
easily brought into ailtivatlon when the zemindars have 
funds for that purpose and jiroMdcd they arc certain of 
reaping the profit arising from the linprcncmenl Tlie^^ 
land however are not wholly unproduetbe to lliem at 
present lliey furnish pasture for the great btsrds of cattle 
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tliat arc nccc=;sar} for the plough, and also to suppl} the 
inhabitants ^^lth ghee (a species ol butter) and milk, two of 
the principal necessaries oi Iilc in this countr\ It is tiue 
that the lands in this desolate state far exceed what w'ould 
suffice for the above purposes, but it is the expectation of 
bringing them into cultivation, and reaping the profit of 
them, that has induced man) to agree to the decennial jumma 
' which has been assessed upon their lands It is this additional 
resource alone wdiich can place the landholders in a state 
ol affluence, and enable them to giiaid against inundation 
or drought, the two calamities to which this roiintr) must 
e\ cf be liable until the landholders arc enabled to pro\idc 
(as we are of opinion the\ in a great measure might) b} the 
abo\ c-mentioncd and other works of art To stipulate with 
them, therefore, for au} part of the produce of their waste 
lands w'ould not onlv diminish the incitement to these "rcat 
and essential impro\ements in the agriculture of the country, 
but deprive them of the means of effecting it In addition 
to these weighty objections it would be necessary, in order 
to obtain an} revenue Irom the waste lands of this descrip- 
tion, to enter into innumerable and complicated scrutinies 
and measurements in the first instance to ascertain the 
proportions of waste and cultnated lands in each indnidual’s 
estate and to renew them annual h or occasionally to know' 
the progress made in the cultnation ol the latter The 
altercations and \e\atious oppressions, and the great expence 
which Avould incMtably result in settling what proportion 
of these w'aste lands should be liable to assessment and the 
rates at w'hich they should be taxed, would certain!}' destroy 
all ideas of a fixed taxation, and ]:)reA'ent the introduction 
of that spirit of industry and confidence in our good faith 
mhich IS expected to result from it The landholders and 
cultn ators of the soil w ould continue (as they haAe hitherto 
been) little more than the farmers and labourers upon a great 
estate, of which GoACrnmcnt Axould be the landlord In 
endeavouring, therefore, to obtain an addition to the public 
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Incomo b\ rosomnf, a portion of the pro<luco of tho m‘;tc 
landR, Go\ ernment ;\ onld ri‘»k the realizing of the \ cry ample 
rr\-cnno which ha** been a‘;scs«;cd upon the rountr} and 
landed properta would continue at the acrv depredated 
anluc which it lias hitherto borne 

With respect to the ‘second de‘;cription of waste lands 
(the lower parts of the Sunderbunders perhaps ercepted) 
thca also include the estates of the individuals \vith u horn 
the settlement is made Bot pupposing'thesc lands to bo at 
the disposal of ( o\cmnient ns the) lia\c for the most part 
liecn covered wath forest or undcrwoo<l from time immemorial 
and as the soil Is in itself compared with that of the ripen 
connlrv vmprodiictbc and (besides the labour and expense 
which would Attend the bringing it into cultivation) its 
produce would be comparatirch of little value from the 
distance of the high roads and navigable nver* and the 
consequent dlfRcult) of bringing it to market W^c are of 
opinion therefore, that whilst there is a call for all the labour 
not only of the present Inhabitants but of the greatest 
increased population that peace and prosperlt) can be 
expected to produce to bring the w-a>te lands in the open 
countrv into cultivation the labour of anv considerable 
number of people w ould be unprofitablv bestowed upon such 
wild and inhospitable tracts supposing it could be directed 
thereto b) the grant of rewards or immunities or by an) 
other means WTien the open country is brought Into 
cultivation the industn of the people will then of Itself be 
du’ecled to thesf desolate tracts but as this cannot be 
expected to be the ease for a long period of ) ears we think 
that ana premature attention to these objects that might 
tend in aD> degree to interfere with the noble system of 
winch vou havelald the foundation would be inconsistent 
with good pollcv and defeat the end winch it might be 
cxjiected to answer 

W^c think this a proper opportunitv to obsen e that if at 
an) future period the public exigencies honld require an 
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addition to your resources, 3'ou must look for this addition 
in the increase of the general wealth and commerce of the 
countr}’’, and not in the augmentation of the tax upon the 
land Although agriculture and commerce promote ’each 
other, yet in this country, more than in any other, agriculture 
must flourish before its commerce can become extensive 
The materials for all the most valuable manufactures are the 
produce of its owm lands It follow's therefore that the extent 
of its commerce must depend upon the encouragement given 
to agriculture, and that wdiatever tends to impede the latter 
destroys the two great sources of its W'ealth At present 
almost the whole of )'our revenue is raised upon the lands 
and any attempt to participate with the landholders in the 
produce of the w'aste lands w ould (as w'e have said) operate 
to discourage their being brought into cultivation, and 
consequently prevent the augmentation of articles for 
manufacture or export The increase of cultivation (wdiich 
nothing but permitting the landholders to reaj) the benefit 
of it can effect) will be productive of the opposite conse- 
quences To W'hat extent the trade and manufactures of 
this country may increase under tlie very liberal measures 
w'hich have been adopted for enabling British subjects to 
convey their goods to Europe at a moderate freight, w'e can 
form uo conjecture We are satisfied, however, that it wall 
far exceed general expectation, and the duties on the import 
and export trade (exclusive of any internal duties w'hich it 
may in future be thought advisable to impose), that may 
herea'^fter be levied, wall afford an ample increase to your 
resources, and without burdening the people or affecting in 
any shape the industry of the country 

From the proceedings Avhich we shall forw'ard to you by 
:the next , despatch, you wnll find that w'e have anticipated 
your w'lshes respecting the pattahs to be granted by the 
landholders to the ryots It is Avith pleasure w'e acquaint you 
.that throughout the greater part of the country specific 
agreements have been exchanged between the landholders 
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and the ryots and that here these writings ha\e not been 
entered into, the landholders have bound themsebes to 
prepare and deliver them bj fixed periods We shall 
here only observe that under the new arrangements to which 
we shall presently advert the ryots wdll ahvays have it in their 
own power to compel an adherence to the agreements by an 
appeal to the courts of justice whenever the landholders may 
attempt to infringe them 

We now come to the very important pait of your in 
structions empowering us to declare the tax assesssed upon 
the lands in the provinces fixed for ever 

From the advices which we have fprwarded to you «ince 
the date of the latest letter acknowledged in your Instructions 
you will have perceived that so far from any arcamstances 
having occurred to defeat your reasonable expectations of 
the result of the settlement, tbe jumma of it has exceeded the 
estimated amount, and that every occnrrence has tended to 
confirm and strengthen the decided opinions which we former 
ly expressed of the expediency of the measure We are not 
aware of any matenal reason that would render it ad 
vlsable to postpone the declaration whereas there are a variety 
of considerations which appear to us to make it highly expe 
dient that the valuable rights and tenures which yon have 
conferred upon the landholders In these provinces should be 
announced to them without delay The seasons this year 
have been remarkably favourable and abundance reigns 
throughout the country The public credit is high the paper 
in circulations bearing an mterest of 8 per cent selling at a 
premium of i per cent and the interest of mone^ is proper 
tionably low As this paper is m course of payment there 
is every ground to expect that the large capitals possesscil by 
many of the natives (which they will have no means of 
employing when the public debt Is discharged) will be applied 
to the purchase of landed property as soon as the tenure Is 
declared to be secure, and they are capable of estimating what 
profit they will be certain of deriving from it by the public tax 
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ujion il hoini; iitiallrralih lixcil W'llh ro^-pcrt lo llio^^e 
hndlioUh’r" willi whom a ten }<ar's ''OlllemctiL has been 
concluded, llie announcin'^ to them that their jumma is (i\cd 
for e\or, will not onl\ incline them lo pa\ then current 
rcNcmie with rlu crfulnc''' but add lo their ,d)ilil\ lo discharc^o 
It In ihecrtdit which lhe\ will obtain from tin increased 
\alue of their tenure'- On the other hand the declaration will 
not fail lo render the fi w landholder- who ha\e not entered 
into engagements, eager to soruri to tlieniseKes the t>ame 
\aluable rights and prnileges 

I'or the abo\ e reasons w< -houicl think it impolitic to delav 
th' declaration lint \ou hi\c empowered us to make, the 
announcing of which will, wo are persuatled, beeonsiderccl as 
the commencenveiit of the .xra of impro\ement and pro-pent} 
in this countr} W'e shall be particularh careful that the 
notification is drawn up in the manner }Ou prescribe, and th.it 
the terms of it ma\ be calculated to impress the landholders 
with the ^alue and importance of the rights conferred upon 
them, and of }our solicitude for their welfare and prosperity 
We shall likewise, to prc\ent any future misconception, 
e\pressl} reser\c to you the right of establishing and col- 
lecting any internal duties that }ou may hereafter think: 
proper to impose, and also declare your determination to 
assess all alhenated or rent-free lands that may hereafter revert 
to Go\ernment, or be pro\cd, after a regular trial in a court 
of justice, lo be held under an invalid tenure We shall 
further declare (although a clause to that effect has been 
inserted in the engagements wuth the landholders) that you 
do not mean, by living the public de.Tiand upon the lands, to 
debar yourselves from the exercise of the right inherent m 
you as sovereigns of the country, of making such regulations 
as you may occasionally think proper for the proteetion of 
the ryots and inferior landholders, or other orders of people 
concerned in the cultivation of the lands A desire to gne 
this notification the consideration that the importance of its 
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1 merits, Is the reason of its not having been transmitted to you 
by this despatch 

\ye noi\~come to the close of your instructions' the 
^\ atching ove r and maturing of this system, tnaintauilng under 
future administrations the energy n hich has commenced it,’ 
and to the o ther important points detailed in the paragraphs 
specified in the margin 

It IS with much satisfaction n'e acquaint you that we have 
endeavoured to provide for these Important points as well as 
for the administration of the laws and regulations in general 
both civil and cnmmal The arrangements which we ha>’c 
adopted for this purpose are contained in the accompanynng 
copy of a minute from the Governor General recorded in our 
proceedings of the iith nltimo and we have resolved to carry 
them into execution as soon as the collecbons for the Bengal 
year are brought to a close For the reasons at large which 
have induced us to adopt these arrangements as well as for 
the detail of them we mast refer you to the minute itself 
We shall here only state som observations respecting them 
as they are immediately connected with the part of your 
instructions above noticed 

The next object which Is most essential to the prospentv 
of your dominions is the providing for the due enforcement 
not only of the regulaboos respecting the decennial settlement, 
but ot the laws and regulations in general which In any respect 
affect the rights or property of your subjects ou will 
observe from the Governor General s mmute that ue ha\'e 
anticipated your remark (than which nothing can be more 
just) that the neglect of instltated regulations has been most 
noxious to your affairs and we have long been of opinion 
that no system will ever be earned mto effect so long as the 
personal qualifications of the indlvidoaLs that may be appoint 
ed to snperintcnd it form the only security for the due 
execution of it In this country as in every other secunty 
of property must be establbhed by a system upheld by its 
inherent prinaples, and not by the men uho arc to ha\c the 
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occasional conduct of it The body of the people must feel and 
be satisfied of this security before industry will exert itself, 


or the monc}ed men embark their capitals in agricultural 


or 


commercial speculations There are certain poi\ers and 


functions an Inch can ncA er be Amsted in the same officers aa ithout 


destroying all confidence in the protection of the laAA^s This 
remark is particularly applicable to the A'arious functions 
Amsted in the present collectors All causes relating to the 
rights of the seAeral descriptions of landholders and cultiA^ators 
of the soil, and all claims arising betAveen them and their 
securities, IiaAe been excepted from the cognizance of the 
regular courts of justice, and made excluswely cognizable by 
the collector of the reA'cnue This officer has of late years 
been alloAAed a commission of the collections, and at all times 
the realizing of the revenue has been considered as his most 
important duty, and any failure in the successful collection 
of it has subjected him to dismission from his office , under 
such circumstances it AAas naturally to be expected that collec- 
tion of the revenue Avould be deemed by these officers the 
most important of their duties, and that all considerations of 
right A\muld be made subservient to it Where the poAAer to 
redress oppressions, and functions that must ahA^ays have a 
tendency to promote or screen the commission of them, are 
united in the same person, a strict adherence to the principles 
of justice, cannot be expected, and still less can it be hoped 
that the people aviII feel a confidence of obtaining justice 
Upon these and other grounds, AA'hich are fully detailed in the 
Governor-General’s minute, Ave resolved to abolish the Maal 
AdaAvluts or Revenue Courts, and to AvithdraAV from the Board 
of the Revenue and the collectors, all judicial powers, thereby 
confining their duties ,and functions to the mere collec- 
tions of the public dues, and to transfer the {-tognizance of 
the causes hitherto tried in these courts to the courts of 
justice 

For a more particular detail of the consTatution of these 
courts Ave must refer you to the Governor-General’s minute. 
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and \ve shall here only observe that courts of justice are to 
be continued m each collectorsbip as heretofore, which are to 
be denominated Ztllah or District Courts, and that the judge 
thereof is to have cognizance over civil causes of all 
descriptions that may arise m his junsdiction, whether of 
the nature of those termed revenue causes and hitherto 
tried in the Revenue Courts or of the description of those 
which have been cognizable in the courts of Deu’anny 
Adawlut We have resolved likewise that the collectors 
of revenue and their officers and Indeed alJ the officers of 
Government, shall be amenable to the courts for acts done 
In their official capacities and that Government itself, m 
cases m which It may be a partj with its subjects in matters 
of property shall submit its rights to be tned in these courts 
under the existing laws and regulations That these courts 
may have complete authority over all persons residing m 
their jurisdictions and that natives may be able to procure 
redress against Europeans with the same facility as the latter 
can obtain it against the former we have determined that 
no British subject (excepting Kings offtcers and the civil 
and the mibtary covenanted servants of the Company; shall 
be allowed to reside beyond the limits of Calcutta, without 
entenug into a bond to make himself amenable to the court 
of justice of the district In which he may be desirous of 
taking up his abode in all civil causes that maj be mstituted 
against him by natives. The judges of these courts are also 
to be vested with the povrers of magistrates to preserve the 
peace and to apprehend and commit offenders to take their 
trials before the Courts of Circuit 

We have likewise resolved to establish four provincial 
Courts of Appeal at the cities of Patna Dacca, Moorshedabad 
and Calcutta each of these courts to be superintended by 
tlirec judges an appeal to lie to them In all cases what 
soever from the decisions of the Zillah or District and the 
Clt) Courts within tbcir respective jurisdictions The 
appellate jurisdiction of these courts is to extend o^e^ the 
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same districts as are no^^ comprehended in the jurisdictions 
of the Courts of Circuit, and are as follo\\s — 

The city of Calcutta being under the jurisdiction of the Sup- 
reme Court of Judicature, the provincial Courts of Appeal y ill 
not have cognizance of any end or criminal causes arising in it 
The decrees of the proMncial Courts of Appeal are to be 
final in all causes of personal property not exceeding in 
\alue one thousand rupees, and in suits for real property 
being malguzary, or pa}ing re\enue to Government 
A^here the annual produce shall not exceed five hundred 
rupees, and in causes for lakerage property (that 
nc? revenue to Government) where the annual produce 
shall not exceed one hundred All decisions respecting 
personal or real property in causes exceeding the abo^e 
amounts, are to be appealable to the Supreme Board as a 
Court of Appeal in the last resort, in their capacity of a 
Court of Sudder Dew anny Adawlut 

We have likewise resolved that the judges of the provin- 
cial Courts of Appeal shall be judges of Circuit in their 
respective divisions In this capacity they will exercise 
the same powers and duties as were vested in the judges 
of the Courts of Circuit on the 3rd December, 1790 (whose 
offices will consequently be abolished), and amII be subor- 
dinate to the Supreme Government in its capacity of a 
Nizamut Adawlut, or Superior Criminal Court The great 
additional advantage, however, which will result from this 
arrangement is that the provincial Courts of Appeal will 
consist of three judges , the senior judges will go the circuit 
of one-half of the stations within their jurisdiction, wffiilst 
the other tw^o perform the circuit of the remainder, and 
consequently the twm annual gaol-deliveries wall by this 
means be effected in one-half of the time in which they are 
accomplished at present by the twm judges proceeding together 
to each station As to the cities, w^e have resolved that there 
shall be a gaol-delivery every month, excepting during the 
time that the judge may be upon the circuit in the districts 

We are, &c 
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V 

The Charter Act of 1793 

In 1793 the approaching expiration of the term fixed 
for the duration of the Companj^s Government and exclu 
slve trade rendered necessary some legislative provision to 
meet the event and an Act was accordingly passed continu 
ing both the Government and trade to the Company for a 
further term of twenty years commencing from the ist of 
March 1794 The plan of Government adopted in 1784 
n^as substantially re-enacted The members of the Board of 
Oomraissioners had previously been unsalaried A portion 
of them on r\hom it may be presumed the main weight of 
business was to devolve rvere no longer to remain in so nn 
satisfactory a position Some additional restraint was laid 
on the pov-er of the Court of Directors to mai.e pecuniary 
grants, and the Company were required to reserve a specified 
amount of tonnage at regulated rates of freight, for the use 
of prh'ate merchants to whom the right of trading mth India 
■nasnowfor the first time conceded the amount to be 
increased If necessary under the orders of the Board of 
Commissioners The trade with China was continued to the 
Company without invasion Tins state of things contlnncd 
undisturbed tiU the Session of 1813 when the battle for 
the retention of the government of India and of exclasi\-e 
privileges of trade had again to be fought 
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XI 

Treaty of Basscin 

Ti cafy of pet pcfual and general defensive alliance, belwecn 
the Honoii) able English East India Company and his High- 
ness the Pcishiea Badjee Rao Pundit Pm dliaun Bahau- 
dei , his child] Lii, hens and siiccessois, settled by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Bai ly Close, Resident at the Court of his 
Highness, by vii tuc of the pome] s delegated to him by his 
Excellency the Most Noble Rich aid Maiquis Wellesley 
Knight of the most illusti lous oj dcr of Saint Patiick, one 
of his Bi itannic Majedy’s Most Honourable Pi ivy Coun- 
cil, Gove) nor Genci al in Council, appointed by the Honour- 
able Com t of Du ccto] s of the said Company to direct 
and controul all then afpau s in the East Indies 
Whereas, by the blessing of God, the relations of peace, 
and friendship, have uninterruptedly subsibted for a length of 
time between the Honourable English East India Company 
and his Highness Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder, and have 
been confirmed at different periods, by treaties of amity and 
union , the powers aforesaid adverting to the complexion 
of the times have determined, uith a view to the preservation 
of peace and tranquillity, to enter into a general defensive 
alliance, for the complete and reciprocal protection of their 
respective territories, together with those of their several 
allies and dependants, against the unprovoked aggressions 
or unjust encroachments of all or any enemies whatever 

Article ist — The peace, union and friendship, so long 
subsisting betv een the two states, shall be promoted and in- 
creased by this treaty, and shall be perpetual The friends 
and enemies of either, shall be the friends and enemies of both, 
and the contracting parties agree, that all the former treaties 
and agreements between the tvo states, now in force, and 
not contrary to the tenour of this engagement, shall be con- 
firmed by it. 
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Article 2nd — If any power or state ^^hatever, shall commit 
anj act of unprovoked hostili^ or aggression against cither of 
the contracting parties, or against their respective dependants 
or aWes and after due representation shall refuse to enter 
into amicable explanation or shall deny the just satisfaction 
or indemnity hlch the contracting parties shall have required 
then the contracting parties will proceed to concert and 
prosecute such further measures, as the case shall appear to 
demand 

For the more distinct explanation and effect of this agree- 
ment the Governor General In Council on behalf of the 
Honourable Company hereby declares that the British Govepn 
mentwill never permit any power or stdte whatever to commit 
with Impunity any act of unprovoked hostilit) or aggres- 
sion against the rights and temtones of his Highness Rao 
Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder but will at all times maintain 
and defend the same In the same manner as the rights and 
terntories of the Honourable Company are now maintained 
and defended 

Article — With a view to fulfil thb treaty of general 

defence and protection bb Highness Rao Pundit Purdhaun 
Bahauder agrees to receive and the Honourable East India 
Company to furnish a permaoeot subsidiary force of not less 
than six thousand regular native infantry with the usual pro- 
portion of field pieces and European artillery men attached, 
and with the proper equipment of W'arhke stores and ammuni 
tion which force is to be accordingly stationed in perpetuitj 
in hb said Highness s temtones 

Article 4tk — For the regular payment of the whole expense 
of the said subsidiary force his Highness Rao Pandit Purd 
haun Bahauder hereby assigns and cedes in perpetuity to 
the Honourable E^t India Company all the territories detail 
ed in the schedule annexed to this treaty 

Article $th — As it may be found that certain of the terri 
tones ceded by the foregoing article to the Honourable 
Companv may be inconvenient from tbclr situation, bb 
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Highness Rao Pundit Piirdhaun Baliauder, for the purpose 
of rendering the boundary line of the Honourable Company’s 
possessions, a good and well defined one, agrees, that such 
exchanges of talooks or lands shall be made hereafter, on 
terms of a fair valuation of their respective revenues, as the 
completion of the said purpose may require, and it is agreed 
and covenanted, that the territories to be assigned and 
ceded to the Honourable Company b / the 4th article, or in 
consequence of the exchange stipulated eventually in this 
article, shall be subject to the exclusne management and 
authority of the said company and of their officers 

'Ai fide 6th — Notwithstanding the total annual expence 
of the subsidiary force is estimated at 25 lacs of rupees, his 
said Highness hath agreed to cede by article 4th lands esti- 
mated to yield annually the sum of 26 lacs of rupees, the 
additional lac being intended to meet possible deficiencies 
in the revenues of the said lands, and save the Honourable 
Company from loss 

Article '/th — After the conclusion of this treaty, and as 
soon as the British resident shall signify to his Highness Rao 
Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder, that the Honourable Company’s 
officers are prepared to take charge of the districts ceded 
by article 4th His Highness ivill immediately issue the 
necessary Punvannahs or orders to his officers to deliver over 
charge of the same to the officers of the Honourable Com- 
pany, and It IS hereby agreed, and stipulated that all collec- 
tions made b}'^ his Highness’s officers, susequently to the date 
of this treaty, and before the officers of the Honourable 
Company shall have taken charge of the said distncts, shall 
be carried to the credit of the Honourable Company , and all 
claims to balance from the said districts, referring to the 
periods antecedent to the conclusion of this treaty, shall be 
considered null and void 

Article 8th — All forts situated ivithin the districts to be 
ceded as aforesaid shall be delivered to the officers of the 
Honourable Company ivith the said districts and his 
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Highness Rao Pundit Purdhann Bahauder engages that the 
said forts shall be deh\ered to the Honourable Com pan y with 
out being injured or damaged and with their equipment of 
ordnance stores and provisions 

Article gth — Grain and nil other articles of consumption 
and provisions and all sorts of materials for wearing apparel 
together with the nccessarj numbers of cattle horses and 
camels requited for the use of the subsidiary force shall be 
entirely exempted from duties and the commanding officer 
and officers of the said subsidiary force shall be treated in 
all respects in a manner suited to the dignity and greatness 
of both states The subsidiary force will at all times be 
read) to execute services of importance — such as the protec 
tion of the person of his H^ness his heirs and successors 
the overawing and chastisement of rebels or exciters of 
disturbance m bis Highness s dominions and due correction 
of his subjects or dependants who may withhold payment 
of the sircads just claims bat it is not to be employed on 
tnfiing occasions nor like slbundy to be stationed in the 
country to collect the revenues nor against any of the principal 
branches of the Mahratta Empire nor in levying contribu 
tions from Mahratta dependants in the manner of Moolk 
gccry 

Article lotlu — ^Whereas mnch inconvenience has arisen 
from certain claims and demands of the Mahratta state affect 
ing the aty of Surat it is agreed that a just calculation shall 
be made of the value of the said claims by his Highness Rao 
Pundit Pordhaun Bahauder and the government of Bombay 
and in consequence of the Inbmate fnendship now established 
between the contracting parties his Highness Rao Pundit 
Purdhaun Bahauder agrees for himself his heirs and successors 
to relinquish for ever all the rights claims and pnvileges of 
the Mahratta state affecting the said aty of Surat and all collec 
tions on that account shall cease and determine from the daj on 
which this treat) shall be concluded in consideration of which 
act of friendship, the Honourable East India Company agrees, 
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that a piece of land yielding a sum equal to the estimated value 
of the said claims of the Mahratta state, shall be deducted from 
the districts ceded by article 4th And on the same principle, 
and from similar considerations, his Highness further agrees, 
that the amount of the collections made for the Poonah state, 
under the title of Nagabundy, in the Purgunnahs of Chourassy 
and Chickly shall be ascertained, by an average taken from 
the receipts of a certain number of years, or by such other 
mode of calculation as may be determined on , and his said 
Highness doth further agree, for himself, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, to relinquish for ever the Nagabundy collections 
aforesaid, and they shall accordingly cease from the conclu- 
sion of this treaty, and it is agreed and stipulated that a piece of 
land yielding a sum equal to the amount of the said Nagabundy 
collections, shall be deducted from the districts ceded by 
article 4th, in the same manner as stipulated in regard to the 
Choute of Surat 

Aiticle iith — Whereas it has been usual for his Highness 
Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder to enlist and retain in his 
service Europeans of different countries, his said Highness 
hereby agrees and stipulates, that in the event of War break- 
ing out het^^een the English and any European nation, and of 
discovery being made that any European or Europeans in his 
service belonging to such nation at war with the English, shall 
have meditated injury towards the English, or have entered 
into intrigues hostile to their interest, such European or 
Europeans, so offending, shall be discharged by his said 
Highness, and not suffered to reside in his dominions 

Article 12th — Inasmuch as, by the present treaty, the 
contracting parties are bound in a general defensu e alliance, for 
mutual defence and protection against all enemies, his Highness 
Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder consequently engages, never 
to commit any act of personal hostility and aggression 
against his Highness the Nabob Asoph Jah Bahauder, or 
any of the Honourable Company’s allies or dependants, or 
against any of the principal branches of the Mahratta 
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Empire or against in} power whatever and in the event of 
differences arising whatever adjustment the Company’s 
Government weighing matters in tho scale of truth and 
justice, maj determine, shall meet with full approbation and 
aquiescence 

Article 13th — And wherexis certain differences referring 
to past transactions are known to subsist between the Sirkar 
of his Highness Rao Pundit Purdhauc Bahauder and the 
Sirkar of his Highness the Nabob Asoph Jah Bahander and 
whereas an amicable adjustment of those differences mast 
be highly desirable for the welfare and benefit of both the 
said Slrkars Ills Highness Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahander 
with a view to the above end agrees and accordingly biodi 
himself his heirs and successors to fulfil and conform to the 
stipulations of the treat} of Mahr and his Highness Rao 
Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder further agrees that on the basis 
of the fulfilment of the said treaty of Mahr and of the claims 
of his Highness the Nabob Asoph Jah Bahauder to be totally 
exempted from the payment of Cboute the Honourable 
Company s Gervernment shall be entitled to arbitrate and 
determine all such points as raaj be in doubt or difference 
between the Sirkars of their Highnesses above mentioned j 
and his Highness Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder farther 
agrees that in the event of any differences ansing between 
his government and that of his Highness the Nabob Asoph 
Jah Bahauder at any future period the particulars of such 
differences shall be communicate-i to the Honourable East 
India Company before any act of hostility shall be commit 
ted on either side and the said Honourable Company in 
terposing their mediation in a wa} suitable to rectitade 
friendship and union and mmdfnl of justice and established 
usage shall apply themselves to the adjustment of all such 
differences conformable to proprlet} and truth and shall 
bring the parties to a right understanding And it is further 
agreed, that whatever adjustment of any such differences the 
Company’s Government, weighing things In the scale of truth 
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and justice, determine, that delcrminalion shalM\ itliout 
licsitation or objection, meet uitli the full approbation and 
acquiescence of both parties It ho\\e\cr aq^rced, that this 
stipulation shall notpre\ent ain amicable negotiations which 
the Honourable Compain and the Courts of Poonah and 
Ih derabad, rc''pecti\ eh ma\ be desirous of opening, pro- 
\ided no such negotiation shall be carried on between any of 
the three parties, without full communication thereof to each 
other 

Aitulc — Whereas a treat} of friendship and alliance 

has been concluded between the Honourable Company and 
Rajah \nund Row Guickwar Dahauder, .ind wdiercas the said 
treat} was mediated and executed, without aii} intention that 
it should infringe any of the just rights or claims of his High- 
ness Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder affecting the Sirkars of 
the said Rajah, his said Highness adverting thereto, and also 
to the Ultimate alliance now' established between thccontract- 
ing parties, doth hereby formally acknowledge the existence 
of the said treaty between the Honourable Company and 
Rajah Anund Row Guickwar Bahauder, and inasmuch as, by 
reason of certain unfinished transactions, the conclusion of 
which has been suspended from time to time, various demands 
and papers of accounts arc found to subsist between the Go- 
vernment of his Highness Row' Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder 
and the Sirkar of the Rajah aforementioned, his said High- 
ness, placing lull reliance on the impartiality, truth, and 
justice of the British Government, doth hereby agree, that 
the said Government shall examine into, and finally adjust, 
the said demands and papers of a ccounts , and his said 
Highness further stipulates and binds himself, his heirs, and 
successors, to abide by such adjustment as the British Go- 
vernment shall accordingly determine 

A > tide The contracting parties wull employ all 

practicable means of conciliation to prevent the calamity of 
war, and for that purpose wall, at all times, be ready to enter 
into amicable explanations w’lth other states, and to cultivate 
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and improve the general relations of peace and amity with all 
the poners of India according to the true spirit and tenor of 
this defensive treaty But if a war should unfortunately breah 
out 'betneen the contracting parties and an) other power 
whatc\'er then his Highness Row Pandit Purdhaun Bahaader 
engages that with the reser\e of two battalions of Scpo)s 
which are to remain near his Highness s person the residue 
of the Bntish subsidiary force consisting of four battalions of 
Sepovs with tiieir artillery joined b) sir thousand infantry 
and ten thousand horse of his Highness s own troops and 
making together an arm) of ten thousand infantry and ten 
thousand cavalry with the requisite tram of artUlery^nd 
warlike stores of every kind shall be immediately put in mo- 
tion for the purpose of opposing the enemy and his High 
ness likewise engage to empio) every further effort m his 
power for the purpose of bringing into the 6eld as speedily 
as possible the whole force which he maybe able to suppi) 
from his dominions with a view to the effectual prosecution 
and speedy termination of the said w’ar The Honourable 
Company In the same manner engage on their parts in this 
case to employ m active operation against the enemy the 
largest force they may be able to fumLsh o\er and above the 
said subsidiary force 

Article i6th — Wheneier war shall appear probable his 
Highness Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder engages to collect 
as many Brinjaries as possible and to stow as much grain as 
may be practicable in bis fronber garrisons 

Article 17th — As by the present treat) the union and 
friendship of the two states Is so firmly connected, that they 
may be considered as one and the same his Highness Rao 
Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder engages neither to commence 
nor to pursue in futare any negotiations with any other 
power whatever without giving previous notice and enter 
log into mutual consultation with the Honourable East India 
Company^b (jo\ernment and the Honourable Company a 
Goyernment, on their parts hereby declare that they have 
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no tnanner of concern 'With any of his Highness’s children, 
relations, subjects, or servants, with respect to whom his 
Highness is absolute. 

• 

Article i 8 th — Inasmuch as, by the present treaty of 
general defensive alliance, the ties of union are, with the 
blessing of God, so closely drawn^ that the interests of the 
h\o states are become identified, it is further mutually agreed 
that if disturbances shall at any time break out in the districts 
ceded to the Honourable Company by this agreement, his 
Highness Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder shall permit such 
a proportion of the subsidiary troops, as may be requisite, 
to *be employed in quelling the same within the said districts 
If disturbances shall, at any time, break out in any part of 
his Highness’s dominions contiguous to the Company’s 
frontier, to which it might be inconvenient to detach any 
proportion of the subsidiary force, the British Government, 
in like manner, if required by his Highness Rao Pundit 
Purdhaun Bahauder, shall direct such proportion of the 
troops of the Company, as may be most conveniently sta- 
tioned for the purpose, to assist in quelling the said distur- 
bances within his Highness’s dominions 

Article jgth — It is finally declared, that this treaty, which, 
according to the foregoing articles, is meant for the support 
and credit of his said Highness’s Government, and to 
preserve it from loss and decline, shall last as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged, at Bassein, 
the 31st of December, Anno Domini 
1802, or the 5th of Ramzaun, Anno 
Higerae 1217 

A true Copy, B Close, 

Resdient at Poona 

Ratified by the Governor General in Council 
II February 1803 
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Schedule of the Teinlonn ceded m ptrpeluiiy by His Highness 
Bajee Rao Ragonaut Vusedit Furdnaun Bahaudtr lo the Hon 
ourablt English East India Company agreeably 'e the fourth 
Article of the anneectd Treati 

i»t. From the pro\'mco of Guzcrat and temtona 
south thercsof Dundooka together wrth Chooia K.omapoor 
and Gogo i 05 000 

Cambay Choate and Naisoor 60,000 

South of the Taptie Pumair 37 000 Bootseer 6 200 
BanuTinny 8 800 Balsur 8$ 000 Parcholc, 1 07 000 
Soopa 51000 Sarbaun 30000 Wallow 30000 Bamdoo 
Ku»bah 7900 \\aun5da Choute 7000 Darumpooty 
Choyte 9,000 Surat Choute, 4a too Customs 83 000 
Between the Taptie and Nerbuddah Oolpah 3 16 000 
Hansood 85000 Octisier 78000 Nundary 65,000 Total 
south of the Taptie and between Taptie and Nerbuddah 
1038000 Deduct twenty per cent on account of decroso 
of res’enue 2 07 600 Nahabundj of Choura*^ and Chicklej 8,30400 
20 000 Phoolparra Coomarm Cattergom 5,000 25 000 

and. From the temtones near the Toombuddrah 
Savanore a6 Taloolo 10,22838 from Bankapoor 55676a 1579600 

Graitd T OTA L 6 00 000 

Signed, sealed and exchanged at Bassem 
31st December Anno E)ommJ 1802 or 
the 5th Ramzan Anno Higenc 1217 

A true Copy B Closz, 

Supplemental to the Treaty of Bassein, 1803 

A treaty consisbng of nineteen articles was concluded at 
Bassein between the Honourable English East India Company 
Bahaader and his highnes- the Paishu'a Badjee Rao Ragonaut 
Pandit Pnrdhaun Ba hander The following articles of engage 
ment are now agreed on and settled as supplemental to the said 
Treaty by Liebtenant Colonel Barry Close on the part of the 
said Honourable Company and Anund Rao Vakeel on the part 
of the said Rao Pandit Pordaun Babauder under full power and 
authority granted to them respecti\ely for the purpose 
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A) tide ist — That of the territory ceded m perpetuity to 
the Honourable East India Company by the said treaty of 
Bassein, the country of Sa\enore, andTaalooks of Bancaj^oor, 
in the Carnatic, yielding an annual revenue of sixteen lacks of 
Rupees, shall be restored, m perpetuity, to the Sircar of the said 
Rao Pandit Purdhaun Bahauder 

Aifidc 2nd — That of the territory ceded in perpetuity to 
the English East India Company by the treaty of Bassein, the 
Purgunnah of Oolpah, in Guzerat, yielding a re\enue annually 
of three lacks and sixteen thousand Rupees, shall likewise be 
restored, in perpetuity, to the Sircar of the said Rao Pundit 
Purdhaun Bahauder, in order that it may be restored to Nursing 
Khundy Rao, vho has served the Sircar with fidelity and 
attachment 

Ai tide 3/ d — Tfat a regiment of native cavalry, of the same 
strength and complement as the cavalry regiments belonging 
to the H)’’derabad subsidiary force, shall be added to the British 
Poona subsidiary force 

Article 4th — In the fifteenth article of the treaty of Bassein 
it is stipulated, that ten thousand cavalry and six thousand 
infantry, with a due proportion of ordnance and military stores 
shall he furnished by the said Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder, 
and in addition thereto, such further force as the Sircar of the 
said Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder should be able to bring 
into the field Thia stipulation is now annulled, and, in lieu 
thereof, it is agreed and covenanted, that in time of war the said 
Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder shall appoint and furnish five 
thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry, with a due proJ 
portion of ordnance and military stores, and, in addition thereto, 
such further force as the said Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder 
shall be able to bring into the field 

Article 3th — That a corps of Mahratta cavalry, amounting 
to five thousand, shall be maintained by the British Government 
cturing the present war, for the seixnce of the Poona State, 
under the orders of the British Government , of which five thou- 
sand horse, two thousand shall serve with his Highness the 
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t'alsbw'a, and the remaining three thousand the British 
army in the field and in the said five thousand Mahratta 
cavalry are not to be included the Mahratta troops serving with 
the Bntish army under the chieftains Bapoojec Gunnels Punt 
GeUah and SudojeeRao Nimalcar which troops shall continue 
to be subsisted at the charge of Rao Pundit Pnrdhaun Bahauder 

Article 6 th — By the first and second articles of this agree 
ment territory )delding an annual revenue of 19 16,000 rupees, 
is restored to the Sircar of Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder in 
lieu thereof and for the purposes hereafter mentioned the said 
Rao Pundit Purdhaun Bahauder agrees and stipulates to cede, 
In perpetuity to the honourable English East India Company 
from the province of Bundelcund conquered for the Poona 
State by All Bahauder territory yielding an estimated annual 
revenue of 36 16 000 rupees agreeably to the following detail 

1 In lieu of the country of Savenore and TaalooLsofBunca 
poor in the Carnatic and the Purgunnah of Oolpah in 
Guierat a tract of territory yielding an annual revenue of 
19 16 000 rupees 

2 On account of the stated high viilue of Oolpah a tract of 
territory yielding an annual revenue of 50 000 rupees in excess 
for that Purgunnah 

3 To bear the entire expense of the regiment of cavalry 
mentioned in article III a tract ofterritorj yieldinganannual 
revenue of 7 50,000 rupees 

4 To serve as an equivalent for the expencoto be incurred 
by the British Government, in paying and maintaining dunng 
the present war the five thousand cavalry mentioned m article 
V a tract of territory yielding an annual revenue of 5,00 000 
rupees and lastly a tract of territory yielding an annual revenue 
of 4,00 000 rupees to meet the extraordinary expence which 
the British Government must be subject to in establishing 
its authority in Bundelcund which Is disturbed and ravaged by 
rebels who must be subdued and punished 

Total ceded from Bundelcund 3O iG,ooo rupees 
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A} tide ']th — The whole of the foregoing territory, ceded, as 
abo-v e, from Bundelcund to the Honourable English East India 
Company, shall be taken from those quarters of the province 
most contiguous to the British possessions, and in every respect 
most convenient for the British Government 

Ariide Sth — Inasmuch as the Purguunah of Oolpah was 
particularly valuable to the Honourable Company’s Government, 
by reason of its proximity to the city of Surat, in the prosperity 
of nhich the British Government bears an anxious concern, it is 
accordingly agreed and stipulated, that the said Purgunnah of 
Oolpah shall be so managed and go\erned, at all times, by the 
Mahratta authority, as to conduce to the convenience of the said 
city, by attention to the rules of good neighbourhood, and the 
promotion of an amicable and commercial intercourse between 
the inhabitants of both sides And inasmuch as the sovereignty 
of the rner Taptee doth belong to the British Government, it is 
accordingly agreed and covenanted, that the Mahratta authority 
in Oolpah shall have no right or concern whatever in the wreck 
of any vessel that may be cast upon any part of the Oolpah 
territory, connecting v\ith the said river Taptee, but be bound, 
in the event of any such wreck, to render the v’^essel all practic- 
able aid, for which the parties assisting shall be entitled to 
receive from the owners of the wreck a just and reasonable 
compensation 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged, at Poona, 
the i6th December, Anno Domini 1803, 
or the 1st Ramzaun, Anno Higerae 1218 
Ratified by the Governor-General in Council, the 

7th January, 1804 

2 Policy of the Treaty of Bassein 
(rt) The Honourable G-. H Barlow, Esq to the Marquess 

Wellesley. 

Approval of the policy of the Treaty 

(Private) July 12, 1803. 

My Lord, 

I do myself the honour of enclosing the draft of a note to )’-our 
Excellency, which I had prepared this morning. I trust you will , 
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excuse mj pending it m au almost illegible state, and on scraps 
of paper I had intended to copy it fair, bat it had extended to 
a greater length than I had expected and not being \cry uell 
I do not feel m) self quite equal to the task In its present state 
it \m11 I trust ansi\er equally well the purpose of con\e)ing to 
)0ur Excellency what has occurred to me on the subject of the 
question discussed yesterday 

I ha^e the honour to be with the highest respect 
your Excellency s most faithful and obedient servant 
G H Barlow 

(Enclosure ) 

Conceiving it may be satisfactory to % our Lordship to know 
what has occurred to me on a deliberate consideration of the 
important question discussed yesterday I shall do myself the 
honour of stating the result No doubt was cnlertained as far 
as related to the question of right and justice, that the Bntish 
Government was at full liberty to probecute the present plan of 
measures or todeclare the alliance with the Peishwa void If 
any difficulty existed with regard to this branch of the ques- 
tion it was to assign reasons for declaring the alliance at an 
end without hazarding an impeachment of our good faith 

It only remained therefore to determine whether good 
policy required our persevering or withdraw mg under the 
unexpected circumstances of the total inability of the 
Pelshw'a to fulfil his part of the engagements of the probabil 
ity of hostilities with France of the part taken by the Rajah 
of Berar and the confederacy formed between Scindlah the 
Rajah of Berar and Holkar of the certainty of the approach 
ing dissolution of the Nizam and of the nature of the orders 
received from England 

If we abandon the alliance and withdraw onr forces, 
(whatever may be the reasons we may assign for the measure ) 
no other construction will be given both by friends and 
enemies to this change of policy but this lliatwe were at 
least doubtful of the success of the impcndinj, military 
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operations They will never belie le that in the present ad- 
vanced stage of the business, and after all the declarations 
which have been made by ourmimsters at the Mahratta courts, 
that we should abandon a plan which has been pursued with 
unremitting perseverance for a course of years, and tli,e 
advantages of which to our interests are so obvious, but from 
an apprehension of our inability to repel the opposition which 
has been raised to the consolidation of our alliance nith the 
Peishwa What will be the effect of this impression on the 
minds of our friends and enemies? Our friends will no 
longer entertain their present implicit confidence in our poner 
and protection, and our enemies will make all India resound 
with shouts of triumph at our having yielded the field to them 
The mischievous consequences which must be produced by 
this change in the sentiments of the states of India with 
respect to the British power, cannot be calculated 

But is it certain, in the event of our withdrawing* our 
forces, that we should be allowed to retain the countries ceded 
to us by the Peishwa to indemnify us for the expense of the 
measures undertaken for his support ? Is it not to be appre- 
hended that the power which might succeed in usurping the 
authority of the Poonah Government, would endeavour to 
compel us to relinquish those countries by committing con- 
tinued depredations in them, in the confidence that the same 
motives which induced us to avoid war when our armies were 
rn the field, and in the most advantageous positions, ivould 
influence us still more strongly, when we had to collect those 
armies again, and which the operations of the most successful 
campaign could not be expected to place in their present ad- 
vantageous positions? There is no conjecturing to ivhat 
"lengths the presumptuous character of the Mahrattas might 
impel them under such circumstances Thus we might be 
compelled to go to war under the disadvantages of loss of 
national character, and of limited means, and probably after 
having afforded to the French an opportunity of connecting 
themselves as auxiliaries mth some of the JMahratta states. 
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Should this be the rcsoU, the Goveramcnt wxiuld incur a 
hea>y load of responsibility in England Its conduct would 
be first censured for engaging in the alliance, next for with 
drawing from it, and lastly fur placing itself in a situation 
which reduced it to the alternative ofengfaging in a war under 
the disadvantages above stated or of sacnficing the national 
character by relinquishing the retained terrltorfes 

With respect to the expected death of the Niiam suppos- 
ing the Mahrattas- or any of the disaffected members of 
the Nuams family to have it in contemplation to take 
adv'antage of that event to destroy our connection with the 
Court of Hyderabad our armies In the Deccan could not be 
more favourably stationed than they are at present for the 
purpose of frustrating any such designs If such designs 
are entertained I am persuaded it would have been your 
Lordship’s duty to have called the same armies into the 
field supposing no alliance had been concluded with the 
Peishwa 

With respect to the French supposing the present ques- 
tions in Europe not to lead to an immediate rupture we are 
now certain that the whole course of their policy has for its 
object the subversion of the Bnbsh empire In India and that 
at no distant penod of time they will put their plans Into 
execution. It Is absolutely necessary for the defeat of these 
designs that no native state should be left to exist in India 
which IS not upheld by the Bntish power or the political 
conduct of which is not under Its absolute controL The 
restoration of the head of the Mahratta empire to his Govern 
mcnt throogfh the influence of the British power in feet, has 
placed all the remaining states of India In this dependent 
relation to the British Government If the alliance with the 
Peishwa is maintained its natural and necessary operations 
would in the course of time reduce Sdndlah (the power 
which may already be said to be in the Interest of France) 
and the Rajah of Berar to a state of dependence upon 
the Peishwa, and consqaently upon the British power, 
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e^en if they had aquiesced in the treaty of Bassein But 
their unjust opposition to this treaty affords us an opportunity 
of at once reducing their power to a state that will remove 
e\ery obstacle to the consolidation of the alliance Avith the 
Peishwa, and to the attainment of all its advantages When 
can we hope for another opportunity equally favourable, or 
(under all the probable consequences of withdrawing from the 
alliance,) ^^hen can we hope to have all India again at our 
command? With respect to the chiefs combined against us, 
have ve any reasonable ground to apprehend that we shall 
not prevail in the contest? The Guicowar state (always con- 
sidered to form a considerable part of the strength of the 
Mahratta empire,) is actively employed in our support The 
Peishwa, although unable from imbecility of character, to 
command Mith effect the resources at his disposal, is ^Mth us 
We have the aid and countenance of his authority, and his 
territories to the south of the Godavery friendly to our cause, 
at least more so than to that of our enemies Scmdiah, 
therefore, is the only chief who possesses the means of making 
any serious opposition We know that the Rajah of Berar 
possesses neither military knowledge nor military resources 
We also know that Holkar’s army consists of a body of plun- 
derers, and that he has no means of maintaining a contest of 
any duration Our army, well equipped, has established itself 
^Mthln the heart of the dominions of these chiefs, and Avithin 
a few marches of their camp, where they are collected without 
money, resources or provisons, and AAhere there is every 
prospect AA e shall destroy or disperse their aa hole force at one 
bloAA It IS scarcely possible that their militar}. poAA er could 
be placed in circumstances more faAmurable for our effecting 
its destruction 

With respect to the solicitude expressed in England for 
carrying into effect the plan for paying off the debt in the next 
SIX 3^ears, aa'c can estimate Avith tolerable accuracy to Avhat 
degree the execution of that plan is likely to be interrupted 
by a perscA'erance in the present course of measures in the 
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Mahratta empire JliU, inlemiptioh is likcl\ to be leas in 
extent and dnmtion than that ^\hlcll ma) be expected from 
aljandoning the alliance with the Peishua if there is an) 
foundation for the conjectures uhich I ha\e stated as to the 
probable consequences of that measure L\er\ }ear \\ould 
probabl\ produce some of those calaimUes ^\hlch would ine\it 
abl) attend our declining power and influence and we cannot 
conjecture wliat would be our situation at the expiration of 
SIX )ear& On the other hand if we persc\e e m the present 
measures and succeed we are certain not onI\ that the exist 
mg debt with the addition to it whicli ma^ be occasioned b} 
the prosecution of the present measures wuff be extinguished 
within the expected lime but that the British power wull be 
established throughout India in prospentx glorv and 
ecunt) 

The con\iction ot the justice and wisdom of the line of 
pohc\ which \our E\cellenc\ has pursued with respect to the 
Mahratta empire, is more strongly impressed on my mind in 
proportion as I consider it in all its relations 1 am conhdenl 
that the line of polio is entitled to this character whether 
considered with reference to the discharge of the debt to the 
augmentation of the in\cstment or the other objects which 
the authonties in England ba\e in \iew to the true interests 
of the Maliratta chiefs to the happiness of the millions of 
wretched people who inhabit the countries subjected to their 
power to the exclusion of the French to the honour and repu 
tation of our national character or to the stabilitj of the Bnflflh 
empire m India 

C«r) Lord Castlareagb, President of the Board of Contronl , 
to the Marquess Wellesley 

Whitehall March qlh, 1804 

My dear Lord 

The Bombaj letters of the -bth JuU announcing the pro- 
babiUt> of a rupture with the Mahralta'i induced me to read 
oVer carefull} oUr negotiations with the Court of Poonah for 
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a scries of \Gars^ which from a ^arlct^ of other important 
subjects pressing upon ni} attention. I had till then omitted 
to do , 

1 he outline of the opinion I ha\c been led to form upon 
this subject will be ron\e}ed to \our Lordship in a despatch 
through the Secret Committee, but I should not feel satisfied 
in difTcring from }Oui Lordshij) on some points of polic) , as 
connected with the late treat}, if I did not put }ou in posses- 
sion of the grounds upon which m\ opinions arc founded, I 
am induced therefore without attempting to throw the subs- 
tance into the form of a letter, to send you without reserve, 
111} ’sentiments in the precise form in which they were lirst 
thrown together, trusting to their being not less acceptable 
to vour Lordship so conveved, than if transmitted in a more 
formal shape 

I have the honoui to be. 

My dear Lord, with great regard, 

Vour faithful and obedient servant, 

CASTLEREAGH 

\Eiiclo'\Ui c in Loi d Castlci cash's lettei to the Marquess 
WelleiJcy of the 4th of Mai ch, 1804 ] 

The question now depending betw'een the British pow’er 
and the Mahrattas is one of great difficulty and importance 
What directions it may be expedient ultimately to gn e 
from home must depend on the precise issue of the pre- 
sent discussions, wdiatever might hav'e been originally w ise as 
a rule of conduct may now require modification, w ith reference 
to event 1, to engasreniLnt’i, and to the collatei at cffccti to be 
apprehended from any particular course w'C mav take 

The next advices from India will probably ascertain wdie- 
ther the discussions have ended in actual war , in a jealous 
truce, still requiring the presence of a British arm} , or, in 
that apparent acquiescence on the part of the Mahrattas, 
which may lead the Gov^ernor-General to consider the professed 
objects of the treat} havebeeu accomplished, and induce him to 
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return the troops (with the exception of the subsldlying force) 
to their respcrti\*c cantonments 

It ma) be expedient in the meantime to examine — 1st 
The abstract polic) of what has been aimed at andly 
Hon far it has been judicloufllj pursued and 3 dl) whether 
the Go\emor General has exceeded his legal authority or 
gone be)ondthc instructions under which if his own autho 
rit) nere inadequate his powers were deri\cd 

1st As to the polic) of a connexion with the Mahrattas 
In considering this question it Is matenal to ascertbin 
preauly what the re of the connexion Is at which wd 
have aimed The professed end in ^ lew Ls a defensivt alh 
once and guarantee connecting the Mahrattas with the NUani 
and the Company and through that preserving the 

peace of India 

Although the apprehension of remote danger from French 
influence acting through the Mahratta ronfederaev is stated 
as a collateral object to be thus provided against yet the main 
policy of the system as relied upon is its pacific tendency 
On this gyonnd it must pnndpally be tried the Bntlsh 
power In India Is too hrralv consolidated at this moment 
and the prospect of attack from ao^ quarter too remote to 
justify US In prudence In risking a war with a view of pro\id 
mg against a danger merelv speculatht 

The Bntish empire in India ma\ be considered (including 
allies and dependents) as comprehending nearly ei'ciything in 
Hindostan (the Mahratta possessions excepted) In addition 
to our old possessions m Bengal and on the coast reccntl) 
strengthened by the treaties which have placed the whole of 
the Carnatic and a large proportion of Oude under our Im 
mediate administration we have b\ two wars equallv just 
and successful bound up the entire of Mysore in oar doml 
nions, and by a negotiation conducted with great ablllt) ind 
wisely undertaken, expelled French in fincncc from Hyderabad 
and connected the Ninm IndissolubU with our interests 
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WhaleNcr question'; may ha\e been hitherto raised on fhe 
jii^iicc of our conduct to^\ards certain dependent state';, upon 
the policy of our measures {ah\a)s assuming them to be 
founded in justice) so far as concerns the consolidation of our 
authority in the Carnatic, in Tanjore, and in Oude, the reduc- 
tion of the power of Tippoo, and the intimate conne\ion estab- 
lished iMth the Ni/am no well founded doubt can be enter- 
tained 

Considering this as the well established sphere at this 
day of the British power in India, the ne\t step towards a 
close connexion w ith another power, and that power neces- 
sarHy iniolved in the complicated relations of the Mahratta 
confederacy, is a question of critical and delicate policy 

The idea upon which the treaty of Bassein was concluded, 
seems originally to have arisen out of, and to have been 
founded upon the connexion subsisting, preMously to the 
conquest of Mysore, between the Compaii}, the Mahrattas 
and the Ni/am, by the treaty concluded 1790, at Poonah 
The object of this league w'as to watch and guard against 
the power of Tippoo The treaty was defective, inasmuch as 
it did not specify, except w ith respect to the w ar then existing, 
the amount of force which the allies were bound to furnish 
to each other , nor did it ui terms bind their heirs and suc- 
cessors, vhich led to cavils on the part of the Peishwa 

It gave us how'ever^ in Lord Cornwallis’s war ending in 
1792, the advantage of considerable succours both from the 
Nizam and the Peishwa against Tippoo 

Upon the peace of Seringapatam, Hurry Punt pressed 
Lord Cornw'allis to let the Peishw'a subsidize in future a corps 
of British troops in like manner as the Nizam then did 
Whether he was so authorized by the Peishaw'a is not known 
Lord Cornwallis, although the Mahratta General uro-ed 
it strongly (stating that to refuse w as acting tow^ards them 
w ith less friendship than towards the Nizam) declined the 
proposal , thinking it hazardous to mix ourselves in the 
unsettled policy of the Mahratta states, and that the principles, 
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Upon which it had been thought wise to connect onr«;el\c 5 
Anth the Nizam (regard being had to the resources and posi 
tionoflns dominions and aJ'W) to the hazard of his being 
thrown into the bauds of TJppoo if not connected with the 
Companj) did not appl> to the state of Poonah neither did 
he at tliat time think it essential to our general secnrlt\ 
ha\Ing matenall} reduced the power of Tippoo to aim nt 
establishing a commanding influence at Poonah 

\\Tiether an acquiescence in Hurr} Punt s proposal would 
liave guarded against the deca\ of the PeuihwTi s power which 
afterwards happened it ls difficolt now to determine but we 
lind that pre\Iousl} to the war of 1798-9 against Tippoo 
both the Peishwa and the Nizam were so reduced in authority 
the former b\ the iisccndinc) of Scindah the latter by a 
strong French faction m his irm\ a« to render it \*erv little 
probable that the Company in the crent of a rupture with 
Tippoo could hope to derive an\ efficient aid from the 
alliance 

The object of the Compan> was then to strengthen its 
allies in order that they might be In a situation to fulfil their 
engagements Scindlah s purpose was to weaken the Pelshwa 
and to get the po^ver at Poonah into his own hands. Hence 
arose a jealousy bchveen Scinduih and the Company which 
produced a proportionate union of interest between him 
and Tippoo The number of French officers in the armies 
of Scindiah Tippoo and of the Nixam rendered the danger 
\cr> serious of a formidable combination of the nati\e powers 
against us supported bj France 

In this state of things Lord \\ ellesley Avisely determined 
to use ever} expedient to revive our Influence and authority 
both at the courts of Poonah and IlAdernbad A Briti‘'h 
force AA’as offered the Peishwa to protect his person and re 
establish hLs grovemmeot, and an augmentation of the 
subsldlar} force was proposed to the Nlwm 

Under a A’anetA of pretences, CAidentl} rcsultmg from a 
jealous} of our dower as well as that of Scindiah our offer 
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u a*' iKcln\c(l In the I'eisliw.! What llv ii oc<nirrc(l is notu til 
here priiKij)alI} to mark //.. ;cn/o!i'>y whuh evin then 
disinclined (he Ihishua to jWac(‘ hiinseil in our hands, as 
well as to point out (hi stroni^^ ilefensi\e poli(.\. \\lmh 
wairantid us to ii^k inui h for (he purpose of Ltnini^ Mgour 
•ind consist,. Ill \ to (he onl\ alli.ime on which we could 
reckon against lilt hostile i onfedei.un with which we were 
ihrcatened 

1 he result was that wi derntd no support lioin the 
M.ihrattas in the last M\soi, war , our connection with the 
\i/am w.is improved tlu 1 rench forci in his llic;hiusss 
service lin.dlv disiroved and a commandmt; l>ritish corjis 
cst,ihlished in Its loom 

1 he (i rminalion of the w.ir in the i oni|Ut s( of Mvsorc, 
and the absolute extinction of 1 renrh influence in (h.it 
cpiarler of India as well as at llulerabad, placed the 
M.ihr.ilta ijiu &lion entirelv on new grounds 

Hitherto a connection with the Mahrattas h.id been soutrht 
a defence aij^iinsi 1 ippoo and the hrcnch innucnce 
tteiierallv riic fall of 1 ippoo <ind the extinction of the 
rnmeh jiartv in Mv sore and Ilvderabad leaving onlv tv hat 
was to be found in Scmdiah s army, ab an) object of jealous), 
put ail end to the importance as a means of nccessar) and 
immediate securit) of a connection with the M.dirattas 

From this tunc it could not be argued to be of picssnitr 
uccesMty The most that could be contended for was, its being 
desirable on grounds of general expedicncv, and as tending 
to guard against remote and contingent dangers, we were 
certainly justihed in risking less to accomplish it 

It was reasonable also to suppose, that in proportion as 
our power bad been increased and consolidated, and as that 
of Tippoo was absolutely extinguished, the Mahrattas would 
entertain additional jealousy of any subsidiary connection 
with us 

We find accordingly, after the peace, that upon the Peishwa 
being invited to accede to the treaty of Hyderabad, upon 
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whicli condition ^\e bhould ha\e deemed him entitled to a 
certain share in tlie conquered territories, he declined the 
proposal evidently from indisposition to receive a British 
force* within Ins dominions 

Between tliat period and the treaty of Bassein several 
attempts w ere made b) us to induce him to enter into subsidiary 
engagements withua. The samenas proposed to the Rajah of 
Itcrar and an opening left in the treaty of Hyderabad of 
1800 for Scindiah to accede on certain terms but the connec 
lion was declined by all 

Tlie Peishwa when most oppressed and in danger from 
Sandiah proceeded considerable lengths in entertaining^ the 
proposition of a subsidiary alliance but always resisted the 
idea of the subsidiarv force being stationed within his domin 
lom Even with this qualilicatlon our connection was an 
alternative which the Peishwa never latterly shewed any dispo- 
sition to adopt but under the pressure of extreme embarrass- 
ment and it Is even doubtful whether he was ever really sin 
cere in the proposition he made as his system Invanably was 
to play off Scindiah and us against each other and his over 
turew were generally accompanied by some stipulation which 
lie had reason to suppose would not be acceded to by the 
Governor General 

If the connection after the fall of Tippoo became of leas 
pressing necessity doubts may be entertained of the policy 
of appearing to pursue the objects with such unremitting 
anxiety It will be necessary hereafter to examine under 
what circumstances a Mahratta alliance would or would not 
be desirable but if the early conclusion of it was not of 
urgent importance to our immediate security it might 
perhaps have been more successfully accomplished under a 
system of more reserre on our part 

The eagerness with which we appeared to press our con 
nectiOQ upon all the leading states in succession might natur 
ally lead them to ipprehend that we meant more than we 
avowed, that our object was ultimately to be masters instead 
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of allies, and that, having obtained either possession of, or 
absolute influence over e\ ery state, except the Mahrat- 
tas, with uhom we had been in connection, our object was 
to obtain a similar influence o\er f/ieu councils 

Under AvhateA er est imate of our mcvs ]t may have been 
formed, the fact is indisp utable, that the general repugnance 
to the British connection on the terms proposed universally 
prevailed amongst the great Mahratta powers It was avoid- 
ed by all as long as they had any choice It was only em- 
braced by the Pei shiva, whan an exile from his dominions, 
and the jcalousv of it was such as to have since led Holkar 
and’Scindiah to forget their animosities, and to appear dispos- 
ed to league wuth the Rajah of Berar against the Compan) 
and the Peishwa, How^ long the Peishw^a will continue 
faithful to engagements which were contracted from necessity 
and not from choice, in opposition to the other Mahratta states, 
IS yet to be seen 

The practical question to be considered is, wdiether an 
alliance formed undei such circumstances can rest upon 
any other foundation than mere force, and if not, Avhether 
the means by which it IS to be upheld, are not destructne 
of its professed advantages 

Supposing Holkar, Scindiah, and the Rajah of Berar 
adverse, and the Peishwa acquiescent, but in his heart not 
cordially satisfied, can we expect that the subsidiary force 
alone wall enable us to maintain our influence at Poonah ^ 

If such be the ^(nqiinlified fcclivgoi the Mahratta states to 
a connection with us upon the principles on which the 
present has been formed, unless we are prepared to establish 
oursehes bv conquest in that quarter of India, it seems 
necessary either to abandon the connection (if it can be 
abandoned consistent Aiith a due regard to our engagements), 
or to modifv it (should such be practicable) so as to reconcile 
at least a jDroportion of the Mahratta states 

It appears hopeless to attempt to go\ern the Mahratta 
empire through a feeble and perhaps disaffected Peishwa 
26 
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The military poncr of the state of Poonah is at present 
inconsiderable 

U maj be said the military power of the Peishu-a ander 
our protection maj be consolidated and restored and other 
states may be gradually reconciled to the alliance Both 
these results maj be possible but the true question Is 
whether they are probable In such a degree and whether 
the) arc like!) to occur nithin such a reasonble period of 
time and to be accomplished with so little hazard of expence 
as to make It politic to perseacre against present opposing 
(lifBcnltics ? Is the future efiect likely to add so much to 
our prospects In point of security and tranqmllit) as to 
counterbalance the immediate inconi cniences of war with 
the several Mahratta powers ? ' 

In examining this the motive to alliance most be reverted 
to Whatever ma\ be the disposition amongst the Mahratta 
states to plunder each other they have hitherto respected 
our territor) They have seldom even levied contnbution 
on the Mtam notvnthstanding the duspated claims for Chcrate, 
since bis close connection with ns 

The Mahrattas hare never in any instance commenced hostill 
ties against us ^Mien bv taking part in their internal disputes 
we have been at war with anj of the Mahratta states thev have 
alwavs availed themselves of the first opening for peace, and 
have shewn forbearance and humanity to a Bntish army more 
than once when in difficultv So far then as past experience 
goes there eems no special ground to apprehend future 
danger from the Mahrattas TTie French officers in Scindiali ^ 
arm) are just objects of jcalouay and their mixing themselves 
in the affairs of the native powers must be watched and be 
matter of alarm in proportion to the degree in which it takes 
place, and as those states are tiear to or remote from our 
possessions bat thus alone cannot render the alliance prudent 
nor is this danger at present of a magnitude to caJI for the 
adoption of a frvstcm, otherwise of dubious policv 
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As fa) the Alaluatta intoesfs ate concerned, lohat 
motive can tliey have in acquiescing’ in tlie ostensible head of 
their empire being placed in our hands ? 

Whatever ve may liold out to reconcile the PeisliAAa to the 
alliance, and ho\\e\er we may profess to respect his independ- 
ence in the management of his own internal affairs, wo. cannot 
deny that in fact as well as in appearance, whilst a British 
army is at Poonah, he can be considered in no other light than 
as politically dependent on ns 

The IMahratta contentions between the leading states have 
been chiefly for influence at Poonah To obtain this, Holkar 
attacked Scindiah HaMiig been depru ed of this, Scindiah 
abandoned the Peishwa, and seems prepared to join his 
greatest enem} The same motues w’hich before opposed 
them to each other now oppose them both to us, and the 
Berar Rajah, perhaps wuth Mews to supplant the Peishwa, and 
wuth common feelings of jealousy, joins the confederacy 

What wall reconcile them to a different course? To talk to 
them of the ad\antage of our guarantee for preserving the 
peace of Hmdostan, assumes that the genius of their govern- 
ment is and instead of being predatoiy 
and 70011110 , nor is it to be expected that independent states, 
especially of the description in question, can feel any disposi- 
tion to make us, or an) other great power, an arbiter of their 
destiny 

We not only place the Peishwa as a prey out of their 
1 each, but we declare our purpose is to prevent them from 
plundering each other They wish to be unrestrained in 
carrying their arms wdierever the) can derive advantage 
Temporary distress may make them m their turn accept our 
support Were it gnen as a temporary assistance it Avould 
frequently he sought for, and, as far as their means would go, 
paid for , but when it is to be given permanently, or not at all, 
it will only be accepted w'hen no other resource remains It 
wall be a\oided by each state exempt from the pressure, wdien 
the danger is gone by it wall be disrelished by the state wdiich 
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lias submitted to it, and ultimately we must eltlier alter tlie 
genius of the \'iriou3 stales or rel) upon our arms alone for 
the presentation of our tiulhoril\ 

1 o aim at a connection with the Maiiratta powers on these 
grounds is to sa) the least, extremeU hazardou‘- It Is e\i 
dently against tlie grain It niaj be difficult and expensive to 
be established not less so to be maintained and as it must 
when accomplbhed rest oh our autJionty zr//// irrwj, rather 
than the disposition of our allies It must practicalK operate 
as an extension of our own dominions 

buch 1 result W'e disa\ou as our object In principle as 
well as m policy we arc bound by the law of the land to 
abstain from it and it certamh would be a hazardous project 
to embark in the manogemeut of this half^ivihzed people, lO 
addition to the widelv extended empire of which we are now 
possessed If we are not prepared to contemplate such a 
purpose we should a\oid being gradually led into a course 
of measures the teadenc\ of which leads to such a result a 
their natural consequence 

Is there then no connection with any of the Mahratta 
states at which in policy we should aim i 

It does not follow because an alliance wldch places a 
British force in immediate ccmtact with a weak Mahratta 
power and tliat power the supreme head of the empire In 
opposition to the mil of all the stronger states is un\nse and 
dangerous that no relation can be established between the 
British power and certain stales of that empire which maj 
have a tendency to protect our interests against such dangers 
as might othenvise arise from or operate through that con 
federaej 

It ma\ however be asserted that to be either safe or 
useful It must be formed on a broader basis than the present 
and as the British power, from its magnitude must now ha\c 
become a more natural object of jealous\ to the Mahratta 
states than any other It is not probable that an) considerable 
portion of the Mahratta confederac\ be disposed to 
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connect tliemheKcs with us, unles we can piesent to them 
that connection in a shape less inconsistent with their natural 
propensities and independence than the late lieat} 

When jealous} is once strongl} aioused, ain arrangomtnt 
IS become of moic diOiculty Whether it might ha\ e been 
feasible, must remain matter of speculation, but I can concene 
if Holkar and Scindiah had been suffered to reduce each 
other, before a treat} had been proposed to the Peishwa, that 
a broader connection might ha\e been formed , espeeially 
the introduction of the British force to be subsidized into the 
dominions of our «ilhes had not been made a sine qua non 
It ma} be said, if the treat} had not been pushed with the 
Peishwa when at Dassein, he might ha\e refused it after- 
wards , possibl} so . but it may be doubted wdiether the 
treaU so obtained was a benefit 

The benefit as w ell as the necessity of a Mahratta connec- 
tion has for the last four years been in ni} conception always 
overrated The importance of not taking the whole of the 
burthen upon oursebes of restoring the Peishwa, appears to 
have been strongly feltb} Lord Wellesley, and he according!} 
after the conclusion of the tieaty washed to hold back, and 
lea\e Holkar and Scmdiah to weaken and reduce each other, 
but as the treat} could not be concealed from Scmdiah and 
the other powers, the success of this course depended upon 
their sentiments with respect to the treaty itself Our troops, 
how^e\er, were moved forward b} Lord Clive’s orders, before 
the result could be distinctly ascertained 

Perhaps our safest line would ha\e been to have lecened 
the Peishwa hospitably, to ha^e professed a disposition to 
assist the other Mahratta powers in repressing Holkar’s 
rebellion, and restoring the Peisluva to the Musnud, provided 
Ave found his Highness and his allies were disposed to con- 
nect themselves in interest with us 

Had w^e remained with our army on the frontieis, pledged 
to neither part) , and in a position to assist either, our aid 
must have been an object of competition to both 
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Neither had any claim upon us and consequent!) neitlier 
(whatever might be our opinion of the merits of their cause) 
had in) right to expect our assistance without an equivalent 
In postponing any negociatlon with the Peishwa, till he could 
treat in conjunction with Scindiah we should have been abld 
more correctl) to estimate the grounds upon which we were 
proceeding i 

It IS probable the Pcishwa and Scindiah united could not 
hav e dislodged Holkar from Poonah w ithout our aid If so it 
la) upon tliem to offer terms to us But then in treating 
with the Peishwa ind Sandtah conjoint!) we left the Peishwa 
in Scindiah s hands as before And wh) not ? Our motive 
for interference wis not an) principle of attachment to the 
Peishwa or any claim he had upon us If was vntb a view 
of establishing an influence in the Mahratta empire calculat 
ed to improve our general secuntv and preserve the tran 
quillity of India This could alone be effectually accomplish 
ed by a substantial and not a nominal conuection which 
Scindiah and the Peishwa united might amount to but not 
the Peishwa singly 

The mistake appears to have been the following up too 
strict)) the pohc) acted upon before the fall of Tippoo 
Then wc were obliged to endeavour to take the Peishwa out 
of Scindiah s hands inasmuch as the latter with a view of 
strengthening himself at Poonah leant to Tippoo and against 
us Had wc On the present occasion not manifested any 
particular jealousy of Scindiah but expressed a willingness 
to reteiv proposals for connecting ourselves tr/M both and 
limited our view s to what would strengthen us without either 
in appearance or in fact making them instruments In our 
liands I see no reason (if practicable at all) why a treaty with 
both might not have been made 

The mam advantage of the trealv of Bassein I take to be 
tile increased footing it gives us in the Guzerat Our posi 
tion at Poonah abstracted!) considered appears to me more 
calculated to weaken our influence over the other states thah 
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to «;lrcngLhcn us b} the power to be found tlicrc, and I should 
(as at present informed) murli prefer 1 . \ i; the subsidiar\ 
force stationed at certain positions within our own territories 
than stationed in those of our all\ 

Had we concluded subsidiar} engaoeinents with both the 
Peishwa and Scindiah, obtaining the laidad as now in the 
quarter of Guzerat, tlie troops ne\er to be mo\cd into the 
territories of either slate, except upon j cqiiisifwn, we should 
ha\e obtained an increase of force and territory in our 
weakest quarter The right to call for this force would have 
raised these states in the scale of the Mahratta pow'ers, w ith- 
out exposing them to our unsolicited interference, and as 
all our subsidiary engagements have been made with a re- 
serve as to the application of the troops against certain 
powers named, w'e should have possessed a salutary influence 
in the councils of our allies not incompatible with their 
independence 

The history of our ovv n connectionsin India affords instances 
of both descriptions of alliances Bv the treat} of 1768 with 
the Nizam, explained by Lord Cornwallis’s letter in 1789, w^e 
were bound to furnish to his Highness two battalions of 
Sepo}s, and six pieces of cannon, when called upon so to 
do, but not otherwMse The treaty of 1798 increased the 
subsidiary force to six battalions, and that of 1800 to eight 
battalions, to be stationed within the Nizam’s dominions 

The former principle of connexion appears most suited 
to remote and independent states The latter to a power 
which circumstances have nearly incorporated in policy and 
interest with our own 

The former appears to me to be alone applicable to any 
portion of the Mahratra empire, consideration being had to 
its composition and nature, and also to oui position with 
respect to it The latter under the circumstances was wisely 
applied to the Nizam, substituting British in the room of 
French influence, and throwing the shield of our authority 
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over the state incapable in itself of presen Ing its territories 
against the continual incursions of the Mahrattas 

lUmavbcsald had the Pelshwa and Scindiah met tliev 
would have declined all permanent connection with us 
Supposing this to have Ixien the case there were other 
courses open to us without supporting an usurper in oppo 
sltlon to the Pclfihvva \\ e might cither la conjunction witli 
the Rajah of Berar have offered a disinterested mediation 
and thereb) dispelled much of the alarm that had grown up 
ns to our views or if wc preferred co-operating vnth 
Scindiah in the restoration of the PcLshwa without anv 
permanent alliance wc might have obtained I have no donbt 
an ample territorial indcmnitv in the quarter of Guierat 
forouriem/cM as well as our expenees At all events m 
preserving an armv of observation on the frontier and not 
tniTing ourselves in Mahntta politics except upon sore 
grounds if we gained no more than securing our own tern 
torj* as well as that of our allj the Nizam from insnlt we 
escaped war whilst the Mahratta powers wasted their 
strength 

I cannot but doubt the pollc) of onr making from the 
outset the Petshwa our onlv or even onr mam objecL The 
determination to take him out of the hands of Scindiah w~is 
from the first apparent if not avowed and from that moment 
if Scindiah could save hiraseU bv negociation with his 
opponents be had everv indnccment to throw himself into 
the scale agplnst us 

His doing so rendered our success without a war eitremel) 
doubtful and more than anv other circumstance rendered 
the Peishwa s fidelity to our alliance precanous 

It remains to be considered whether as been sog 
gested the Governor General has exceeded his powers and 
lastly what instructions should now be given from hence 
for the future regulation of his conduct 

The first question depends on his powers — ist Under 
the 43nd section of the Act of 1793 andiv Under bis 
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instructions trom home of the loth of September 1800, anci 4tii 
of December of the same 3'^ear 

The laAV clearly gives him no authority to conclude any 
treaty binding the Company to guarantee the territories of 
any state, except that state shall at the same time bind itself 
to support the Company m a ^^ar then actually existing, or 
in the case of preparations then making for war against the 
Company It has not been alledged that Holkar, when this 
treat}'^ was made, had either committed, or meditated hosti- 
lities against us or our allies , the treaty of Bassein was 
therefore clearly not within the scope of the 42nd clause 

•The next question is under his instructions The instruc- 
tions were necessarily generah The precise|course pursued in 
acting upon them may in policy be questioned, but I think the 
Governor-General, as far aspouers go, is clearly borne out in 
what he has done, regdrd being had to the tenor of those instruc- 
tions, coupled with the recorded proceedings of his negotiations 
at the court of Poonah, of which the Government at home were 

4 

from time to time put in possession, and which wdien ac- 
quiesced in, might be fairly considered by him as approved 
of, and consequently illustrative of those orders 

The orders specilically approved of a subsidiary treaty 
with the Peishwa similar to that of the Nizam 

They enjoined a large subsidiary force as indispensable, 
and assumed that the Peislnva must tacitly revoiince his inde- 
pendence 

In the letter of the 4th of December it is stated, that jf by 
an}’- arrangement not likely to lead to hostilities, the Peishwa 
could be relieved from the influence of Scindiah, it wmuld be 
highly desirable, &c &c 

In that of the loth of September, the Governor-General’s 
plan for establishing a subsidiary force at Poonah is approved 
of Caution is recommended in renewing \\\^ negotiation, ex- 
cept at the instance of the court of Poonah, or at a ciisis, 
when there can be no doubt of the proposition being 
accepted 
27 
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Now althougli the alliance under a reasonable apprehen 
Sion of hostilities is not authorized jet it would be too mudi 
to ''Uj^ose that It could be concluded without any rish being 
incurred particular!) as it was declared and clearly under 
stood that nothing but the last ncccssits would induce tl>c 
Peishwa to sign such a treaty and tlie object being to dispos 
sess bcindiah of his influence at Poonah hj<» opposition could 
not but be expected 

In lul) iSoo the Peisliwa feanng that his person miglit 
be seized hj bandiah \esU d cemin jiersons with the poirer 
of signing a treat> for him 

In this c\ent of the flight or seizure of the Peishwa Ijord 
\\ elleslei ordeied the Resident to conclude a subsidiara treat) 
with him or those authorized on his part also the British 
troops to occup\ the Mahratta districts south of the Kistna 
Tins was a stronger case of risk than the present, as 
Scindiah then must ha\x been forcibly dri\en troni Poonah 
whereas the state of his own affairs lateK afforded some 
prospect of liU co operation and the chance of a rupture was 
more with Holkar an adventurer than with the established 
feudatones of the Mahratta empire 

Earl) m Ma) of the •^ame vear Lord \\ clleslev authorued 
the Resident it Poonah to conclude a secret treatv with the 
Peishwa m which the Companv were to engage to compel 
Scindiah to remove from the Deccan and also to bind them 
f^lvcs to maintain the Peishwa in his just rights and aitthorit\ 
over that chief and over the other acknowledged feudatones 
of the empire the Nizam and Rajah of Berar to be at liberty 
to accede 

The latter is even a stronger proceeding In both the^c 
cases Scindiab was to be ncccssanij opposed In the latter 
absolutely forced \V"hcreas prcyiousl) to the treat) of Bassein 
oar interference was sobcited bj all parties 

It is not here tlie question whether the negotiation was 
judiciously conducted or whether the treat) in itself was tlie 
most advisable one that could have been framed Under the 
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circumstances It is only meant in tins part of the argu- 
ment to state, that m the position herein the Mahratta 
states then v,ete placed nitli relation to each other, no crjsi': 
could have been found more propitious to the formation of a 
connexion if under any circumstances it were attainable 

It IS also contended, that under the words ol his instruc- 
tions and the mode in vhich he had acted under them on the 
above occasions with the acquiescence of the Go\ernment 
at home Lord Wellesle}- might reasonabh consider himself 
as authorized to pursue the course he took 

Whatever therefore there mas be to c riticize in respect to 
the policy aimed at, or the management of the negotiations, 
it cannot well be contended that Lord Wellesley’s conduct 
should be called in question, as haMiig acted in breach of the 
instructions sent him 

Before we proceed to apply the principles heretofore laid 
do\Mi to the existing case, or to consider what orders it may 
be advisable to send from hence, it is material to mark, that 
the objections abo^e-stated are not against any and ever^ 
description of Mahratta connexion but against that which 
gives us the Peishwa alone, nhilst it commits us m hostility 
niLh the three greatest inilitarv poners of the empire 

It is also considered that no aliance n Inch does not gne 
us a majority of the preponderating chiefs of the contederacy 
in cordial connexion with us can in the long run pro\e of 
advantage, inasmuch as such an alliance will occasion frequent 
recurrence to arms, and place the discontented states more 
m a situation to be tampered with by France 

1 hat there is no reason, certainh none from experience, ’ 
to suppose an alliance can cvei be formed wnth the 
Mahrattas b} a European power on principle^? destructne of 
the independence of any leading state, but more especiall} 
of the ostensible head of the Mahratta confederac} , without 
making all the other pow ers enemies, and even occasioning 
the fidelity of the allied state to be precarious, 



That tlic Mihratta confedcncv thongh the power of the 
Pclahwa l'^ imperfectly defined and fcebl) maintained is }et 
so far a bod) politic as to make the acts of each member a 
matter'of common concern to all 

That Lord Wclleslej when he looked to treat secretl) for 
the expulsion of Scindlah from Poonah in terms recognized 
a paramount power to reside in the Peishw a o\'er Sclndiah 
ind the other Mahratta chieftains This paramount authoritj 
as head of the empire and not his Individual strength could 
never have su^^ested the policy of looking prindpall) to the 
Peishwa s connexion 

If that be the case it is impossible to contend that the 
PeLshwa can treat and act ns a separate and independent 
state and whilst he retains and asserts his authority o\er the 
Mahratta feudatories submit himself in the management of hus 
external concerns in a great degree to a foreign power If he 
docs 80 act he must do it at hLs pen! and the other states ^v^lI 
naturally consider how those acts are likely to affect their 
security or independence 

An alliance w ith the Pebhwa and Sclndiah jointi) under the 
circumstances which took place sobsequent to the defeat of 
the confederate forces before Poonah perhaps might ha^e 
been formed upon the basis of stationing the snbsidiar> force 
within our own territones liable to be called on under certain 
conditions by each power in proportion as It contributed the 
funds towards its mainteDaDCC and support not restnctiDp 
either to a communication ivith us before he concluded 
any treaty for such stipulation where it is not reciprocal is 
upon the face of it an abrogation of independence but 
trusting that and every other question which might toucli 
our Interests to the legitimate influence graduallv ansing out 
of a connexion framed with a view to support and not 
extinguish the authorit) of the other contracting part) and 
also to the known and acknowledged power of the Bntish 
arms which it could nener be their wish or their Interest to 
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If an nlhancc framed on principles compalililc witli the 
feelings ol a large proportion of that empire could not be 
formed under the circumstances w Inch then ]ircA ailed, nhen 
so man} parties had the strongest motnes for cultnating 
our support, it ma\ be doubted whether a Afahratta connc\ion 
IS to be accomplished on any grounds short ol subjugation 'I'o 
subdue the Afahratta empire would be (if at all practicable) 
to charge oursches with an incumbrance, and to bring 
oursches in contact with neighbours much more trouble- 
some, it would be sacrificing a tolerable barrier for one 
infinitely more precarious, and it must nc\ cr be forgot, that 
were. our object accomplished, of placing a subsidiary force of 
equal strength with that which the Pcislnva is to receive under 
the treaty of Bassein, in the dominions ol each of the four 
great military chieftains of the confcdcrac}, we should be onl} 
permanently extending our nati\o force to the amount of 
24,000 men, without any assurance that the empire at home 
can spare us, tliat additional piopoifion of Einopcaii force, 
which, whether actually making apart of the subsidiary corps 
or not, ought alwa}s ln^arlabh to accompain eAer\ cncrease 
of our Indian army 

Success therefore w hethcr in war, or in negotiation, so 
long as A\e are forcing, and \\o^ inviting this alliance, however, 
for the time it may give a lustre to our authority, can only 
embark us in difficulties, from Aihich it ma} be embarrassing 
to recede 

The British empne in India contains abo\e fift} millions 
of inhabitants, it produces a re^enue of abo^e thirteen millions 
sterling a year, encreasing w ith the general prospenh of the 
country at this moment rapid!) ad\ancing under the mild and 
benificent administration of the Company Our regular arm-y 
native and European, on its peace establishment amounts to 
1 1 5,000 men, a force capable of immediate extension in time 
of w^ar W ith such an empire a A'lahratta connexion may be 
a very good thing, if it can be had without mixing us too deeply 
m their internal disturbances, or leading to an extension of 
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That the 'Mahritta confederacy though the power of the 
Peishna IS imperfectly defined and feebly maintained Is jet 
so far a body politic as to make the acts of each member a 
matter'of common concern to all 

That Lord V\ ellesley when be looked to treat secretly for 
the expulsion of Scindlah from Poonah Jn terms recognized 
a paramount power to reside id the PeishM-a o\Tr Scindlah 
and the other Mihratta chieftains This paramount authoritj 
as liead of the empire and not hi« individnaJ strength could 
never have Me of looking pnnclpallj to the 

Peushuas connexion 

If that be the case it lh impossible to contend that the 
Peishwa can treat and act as a separate and independent 
state and whilst he retains and asserts Ids authority over the 
Mahratta feudatories submit himself in the management of hb 
external concerns m a great degree to a foreign power If he 
does 90 act he must do It at hb peni and the other states will 
naturally consider how those acts are likeh to aJTect their 
security or indepeudence 

An alliance w ith the Peishwa and Scindlah jolntlj under the 
circumstances which took place subsequent to the defeat of 
the confederate forces before Poooah perhaps might have 
been formed upon the basis of stationing the subsidiary force 
within our own terntones liable to be called on under certain 
conditions by each power in proportion as It contributed the 
funds towards its maintenance and support not restricting 
cither to a communication with us before he concluded 
any treaty for such stipulation where it is not reciprocal In 
upon the face of it an abrogation of Independence but 
trusting Z/w/ and everj other question which might touch 
our interests to the legitimate influence graduallj arblng out 
of a connexion framed with a view to support and not 
extingubh the authoritj of the other contracting part} and 
also to the known and acknowledged power of the British 
arms which it could never be their wish or their Interest to 
provoke 
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If an alliance framed on principles compatible with the 
feelings of a large proportion of that empire could not be 
formed under the circumstances which then prevailed, Avhen 
so many parties had the strongest motnes for cultnating 
our support, it ma} be doubted w’hethei a hfahratta connexion 
IS to be accomplished on any grounds short of subjugation To 
subdue the Main atta empire would be (if at all practicable) 
to charge oursches with an incumbrance, and to brinir 
ourselves in contact w ith neighbours much more trouble- 
some, it w'ould be sacrificing a tolerable barrier for one 
infinitely more precarious, and it must nc\ er be forgot, that 
w'cre.our object accomplished, of placing a subsidiary force of 
equal strength with that which the Peislnva is to receive under 
the treaty of Bassein, in the dominions ol each of the four 
great military chieftains of the confederacy, we should be only 
permanentl} extending our natnc force to the amount of 
24,000 men, w'lthout any assurance that the empire at home 
CKn \\s, that additional pi opo 7 -f ion of European force, 

wdiich, whether actually making apart of the subsidiary corps 
or not, ought alwa}s invanabU to accompany ever} cncrease 
of our Indian army 

Success therefore w'hether in w'ar, or in negotiation, so 
long as we are forcing, and \\o\. inviting this alliance, however, 
for the time it may give a lustre to our authority, can only 
embark us in difficulties, from which it mav be embarrassino- 
to recede 

The British empiie in India contains abo\e fifU millions 
of inhabitants, it produces a revenue of abo\ e thirteen millions 
sterling a year, encreasing with the general prosperity of the 
country at this moment rapidly advancing under the mild and 
beiiificent administration of the Company Our regular army 
native and European, on its peace establishment amounts to 
115,000 men, a force capable of immediate extension m time 
of W'ar W ith such an empire a Mahratta connexion may be 
a very good thing, if it can be had without mixing us too deeply 
m their internal disturbances, or leading to an extension of 
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dominion bc)ond our purpose butuc arc too strong to require 
it Our ^\biest poUc^ Ls to place our dependence m that 
quarter on the consolidation and impro\ement of what we 
already possess On the steady application of our resources 
to the reduction of our debt and approaching c\crv nati\e 
power possessed of and \aluingit« independence Avith offers 
of alliance and connexion (when anv such arc to be made) on 
grounds really compatible Avith that independence trust to 
the friends which such a course of conduct will mike for tis 
in the hour of trial it being little probable that any com 
petitor for eastern dominion cm deprii-c us of our share of 
alliances when the danger is at hand unless we oursebe« bv 
1 mistaken course of polic\ li\ the grounds before he 
approaches 

It ha* not been a matter of choice but of necesslt) that 
our existence in India should pass from that of traders to 
that of sovereigns If w chad not the French would long 
since have taken the lead in India to onr exclusion 

s 

In the vanous contentions for power In which our secu 
nty was at the same time realh in\ohcd we have risen to 
an extent of possession and authority which can no longer 
be safe!} permitted to rest on anv other foundation than our 
own intrinsic strength Fvents have latterh iccelented our 
progress so much as m itself (the rather as most political 
transactions will admit of question) to give in impression 
with respect to our policv which if heightened mav be 
prodnetue of serious embarrassment to our interests both 
at home and abroad \^ ithout being disposed to admit 
or in truth feeling that the tenor of our administration 
in India has been otherwise than hlghlj honourable to 
the national character I think it is miterial having 
alreadj accomplkshed so much In point e/’/errer and glon 
that vve should now be studious to giic to our councils a 
complexion of moderation and forberance trusting as we 
ma} safelv do the preservation of oar Indian possessions to 
the resource# abundantlv contained within our present limits. 
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oUier powers If the reasonmt, contained m the former part 
of these notes is nght doubts nia> be entertained of ^he 
policy of a connection With the Poonab state A\hich is neces 
sanly calculated to nuT the Britbli Government so intlmatel} 
m Mahratta politics and must in appearance render the 
Pcishwa absolutely dependent on us 

As far as relates to arbitrating the differences between the 
Niram and the Peishwa as allies of the Company we were 
bound to contend for it under the treaty of Hy’derabad of 
1800 but beyond this havinj, provided that our troops were 
not to be emploved agatitsf any of the principal branches 
of the Mahratta empire it would perhaps be better net to 
stipulate for a right which being general may alarm other 
states and cannot be very acceptable even to the Pelshvva 
himself but rather to rely for the means of regulating his 
conduct upon paciOc pnnciplcs on the grounds we shall hav'e 
to wathold the subsidiarv force in cases w here the Peishvra mav 
be deemed the aggressor than upon a positive nght of arbl 
Iratlon m all cases binding upon him 

Without therefore failing in the spirit of our obligations 
to the Peishwa we have the means of altering so far the 
character of the treaty as to restore his Higimess to a state 
of more ostensible independence and to give to the alliance 
less tlie aspect of aiming at an interference in Mahratta 
aflavT' 

Much ol my doubt upon the policy of any Mahratta con 
nection bowi“ver modified arises from an apprehension of its 
tendenev to involve us too much m the endless and complica 
ted distractions of tliat turbulent empire. Mucli of my difficulty 
would be removed bv our connection being so far simplified 
as to coniiOL it to a mere support upon requisition, and that 
claim of support iiccessariK qualified by the pnnciples which 
stnctlv belong to everv def ensue alliance We should then 
rilwaj-s liave a good pita for keeping out of dbcussioii which 
appeared to us foreign to the principles of our alliance we 
should i quail) derive all the advantages connected with 
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the late cessions, aiul hcinq; less plccle^cd (n interference, we 
should pel haps be in a situation loevcreise a inoie beneficial 
infinence than we can dob\ owr^^cUo^^ al/so/ufr /)(r 7 fics, 

in which lic[ht we must be considered so lonsr ns the subsidi- 
ary force IS at Pnoncah and the fVishwa actiialh in our 
h inds 

The object ol the late treaty has been to obtain a complete 
and commandin£T influence to render this at all secure from 

o 

inteiruiition and contest , our authority must bo introduced 
upon similar principles into other leading Mahratta states 
'I'hc accomplishment ol this seems littln probable if desirable, 
anil the reasons for not thinking it desirable haac been 
already stated 

'1 he objections to forming .1 subsidiary connection with the 
Mahratta states ujion the modified plan herein proposed ap- 
pear less serious, as it throws less weight of management and 
interference upon us, whilst in its nature it is less calculated 
to cKCitc the resentment and jcalousy^ of powers not included 
in the alliance , the stipulations may be fulfilled wathout so 
large an extension of our native force, but even upon this prin- 
ciple it ought not to be carried beyond what appears ahsolu- 
/c/;' / to unite some proportion of the confederacymn 

interest with us, as I am satisfied the limited number of men 
that can be obtained in Europe tor general serMce in the pre- 
sent state of our manufactures and commerce, and the ex- 
tended scale on wdiich it will be thought necessary’- hereafter 
to proi ide for our home defence, lenders it hopeless to aim at 
obtaining for India a laiger establishment of king’s troops 
In any’ modification of the Meaty of Bassein upon the prin- 
ciples abo\e suggested, it is of great importance to guard 
against any impression calculated to make the Nizam dis- 
contented with the treaty of Hyderabad of 1800 

This cannot be difficult to manage The Nizam has a di- 
rect interest in the subsidiary'^ force being so stationed as effect- 
ually to cover his dominions from Mahratta incursions , it 
will be easy to make him feel the policy' of modifyings our 
28 
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connection with the court of Poonah the head of the Mahrottn 
confederacy ^ as to occasion less jealousy in the other states 
and as war always augments his expenses as our all) he will 
ha^c\he same Interest In the adoption of measures tending to 
alia) the uneasiness of the other Mihratta powers which we 
ourscUes have 

The object to be aimed at should be to place the alliance 
with the Court of Poonah as nearly as ma) be on the footing 
of our connection w-ith the Nliam prevloas to 1798 retaining 
bow'd cr the assigned lands as a permanent provision fora 
permincnt force to be held alw a) s disposable for the protec 
tlon of the Peishwa althongh not stationed within his dorain 
Ions and it appears to me that so far from encouraging or 
wishing the Peishwa to order this force frerjncntly and with 
out adequate necessiti to enter his terntory that the object 
of the Resident at Poonah should be to discourage as much 
os possible his appl)ing for U when its services can be dis- 
pensed with and wheneier the sen ice Is performed on which 
It Is required that it should be our endeavour to ha\*eit return 
ed to its station wath the least possible dela) 

Such IS the coarse of management which appears to mo 
best calculated to strengthen our influence notonl) at Poonah/ 
but In the other Mahratta Courts. Between this and a 8}'3tem 
of authority founded on force and not likely to be effected 
without continual struggle* I apprehend there Is no safe 
taedluin 

WTiethcr this alteration of our engagements with the Pelsh 
wa had better be made a matter of general negotiation at 
the peace ivith the Mahratta states or at once settled between 
the Peishwa and the Company must be judged of on the sppt j 
in the former case It may lead to some equiiwlent arrange 
ments on the part of our enemies in the latter it would bear 
less the complexion of a concession whilst it would probably 
narrow materially the points at issue with the other powers 

Our first object then seems to be to fulfil our engagements 
to the Peishwa our second to alter to a certain degree the 
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nature of our connection with that slate A third considera- 
tion IS, what steps we are called upon to take m consequence 
of the part which the other Mahratta powers ha^ e acted on the 
present occasion, particularly Scmdiah and the Berar flajah, 
Holkar by the last accounts not having as yet joined the 
confederacy 

Whatever might have been their natural motives of jealo- 
usy, their conduct has throughout been marked by the utmost 
duplicity. They appear to ha\e taken their measures for war 
vhilst they were professing friendship 

They did not remonstrate against the treaty of Bassein , 
on the contrary, Scmdiah disclaimed any purpose of disturbing 
it, and declared he did not consider it to contain any stipulation 
inconsistent w ith his interest , the evidence we had of orders 
given by Scmdiah to his chiefs on the Bengal frontier clearly 
marks that his intervieiv with the Berar Rajah, and the menac- 
ing posture taken by their united forces immediately on the 
Nizam’s territories, \vas a prelude to hostilities 

Not having demanded cxplafiation^ nor made any attempt 
to settle the question by amicable negotiation, but having on 
the contrary pursued a course of equivocation and deceit w e 
are warranted m considering them as aggressors r 

In this case we are entitled to demand from them (subject 
to prudential considerations) indemnity for the expenses incurr- 
ed by us and our allies m the war, m the application how- 
ever of this right, it v\ ould be highly unadvisable to protract 
the war m the hope of obtaining such retribution 

Pecuniary compensation is very much out of the question 
with such states . they have little treasure and less credit and 
any security given on lands is only keeping ‘ aln e a question 
ok litigation between them and us if our successes are such 
as to place within our reach any concession on their part 
without protracting the contest Better take it m sopie 
absolute and Unqualified surrendei than any thing connected 
w itli a protracted settlement and if the surrender is of a 
territorial description, it is desirable that it should be some 
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V 

point of value rather as a means of hecunty to our existing 
possessions than selected \Hth a \dew to their extension 

The expelling the French now in the service of Sandiah. 
U certainly a considerable object, and one to which the 
Go\emor General s attention appears alreadj earnestly 
directed As far as my means of Informaticn go I should 
conceive Baroach in the Guicrat belonging to Sclndiah^ 
and Cuttack to the Rajah of Bcrar r would be the points of 
most Importance to insist on as tending to deny to Euro- 
pean Intrigue their best channels of intercourse with the 
native pow ers 

Thb object however ol most importance will be to bung 
the war to an end as early as is consistent with our good 
honour and good faith Extension of territory not being our 
purpose, we have nothing to gain from the contest whilst iL 
suspends all our views to the reduction of debt £Lc 

CASlLhRLAoil 

(e) The Seoret Oommittee of the honoaraWe Oourt of 
Direotors of the Hast India Company to the most noble 
the Governor-General In Oonncdl, BongaL 

Last India House London 6th Marcli 1804 
We liave received despatches from our Presldencj of 
Bomba) dated the 8tli September 1803 announcing to u 
the actual commenLenicnt of hostilities between our forces 
and certain of the Mahralta powers 

The successes with which the campaign has opened b) 
the immediate reduction of ■Mimednaggur and Broach in a 
manner so highly crcdiUble to the Bntish arms and to the 
officers who directed those operations could not fail to 
afford us the highest satisfacUon But as it was aIwa)-5 our 
wish to avoid a conntxlion with the Mahrattas at the ex 
pensc or even at the senous rk>k of a war with anv 
of the leading members of that confederac) wc dtej>- 
ly rcgrcl llial sucli has been llrc result of the treatv 



concluded with the Peishwa at Bassein, and we leel it 
necessary in consequence thereof at this early period, to 
convey to you our sentiments upon the present posture of 
affairs * 

Removed as ue are from the immediate scene of action, 
much must necessarily at all times be left to the discretion 
of our governments on the spot, in applying the principles 
which we may think it necessary to prescribe for the direc- 
tion of their conduct to the precise state of circumstances 
under vbich they may be called upon at the moment to act 
We shall, therefore, confine ourselyes in the present 
despatch, to a statement of the general considerations by 
which V e desire your conduct may be governed 

Whilst we are prepared to make every exertion which is 
due to the good faith, and which the character and honoui 
of our government may require, v e do not, as a measure of 
policy, attach that value to the provisions of the treaty in 
question, which vould lead us to wish that, it should be 
maintained at all hazards m its present foim, if by any 
modifications of the stipulations therein contained, out 
conection AMth the state of Poonah can be rendered a 
measure of less alarm and jealousy to the other Mahratta 
powers, being firml) persuaded that no alliance with a 
Mahratta povei, but more especially with one in militan 
rank not standmcr hmher than the third oi fourth m tin 

o o 

empire, can in the long run be consistent with out mteiests, 
unless the pieponderating majorit)’’ of the confederac)' can 
be reconciled to that connection 

1 he most prominent grounds of jealousy entei tamed b} 
the Mahratta states of the late treat} , appeal to arise out of 
the third and seAcnteenth articles, the foimer introducing 
and permanently stationing a commanding British force 
in the Peishva’s dominions, the latter binding his Highness 
without the stipulations being leciprocal, not to commence 
any negotiation with an) otlicr power without jArcMous 
communication with the British Government which two 
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stipulations they consider as tending to place under ouf 
control and guidance the legitimate head of tlieir Empire 
Under a strong conviction of the embarrassment \\hich 
must arise from our mixing ourselves too intimately in the 
complicated politics of this distracted empire our wish is to 
confine the purposes of the treaty strictly to the support and 
defence of the Peishwa in the quiet possession of his own 
immediate dominions, and to a\oid not onl) in fact but jn 
appearance e\er) thing which can be construed to affect the 
independenc) of the Mahratta confederacy through its legiti 
mate bead or which can create distrust and jealousy between 
the Peishwa and the other great powers of the empire We 
are therefore desirous whilst the support to which his High 
ness is entitled under the treat\ of Bassein (so long as he 
shall remain faithful to hl$ engagements) Is afforded to him 
in the fullest manner that we should not hesitate to relax in 
such stipulations as w ere introduced into that treat) rather 
for our than for his Highness s accommodation WTien wc 
refer to the Peishwa s former reluctance to the Introduction 
of a bubsidiaiy force \ilthin his dominions and when we 
couple this with the decided repugnance which uodoubtedl} 
exists to the arraugement latcK concluded on the part of 
the other slates we cannot doubt that a relaxation of 
this condition of the treaty will pro\c highly satisfactory to Ills 
Highness, and we also flatter oarseh-cs that b) this relaxation 
a matenal objection m llu. feelings of the other slates may be 
removed In order more distinctly to mark that our object Is 
slncerel} to support and bv no means to infringe the mde 
pcndcncv of our all} our wish is that it should be expressl} 
bUjHilated In an additional article to the treaty that the sub 
sidiary force shall herealtcr be stationed within the Compan) s 
lemlones, in such a position a. shall enable it to act on ilie 
shortest notice m support of the I cishwa butUiat it sliall upon 
no account except upon a formal requisition from the Peishwa 
(unless rei.tralnt should be put upon Ins Highness s person) enter 
his dominion We also are willing to abandon the seventeenth 
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article, and to rel) on tlie interest his Highness ^MI1 ha\c in 
cultivating a good understanding w ith the British for lu'<i fidclitv 
to tlie general stipulations of the alliance in any connections he 
may form with other powers It is material further to call )Our 
attention to the twmlfth article of the treat) Having in con- 
formity to the treaty of Hyderabad stipulated in article thirteen 
for a nght of arbitrating all the differences subsisting between 
the Nizam and the Pcishw’a, we entertain groat doubts w'hether 
it IS desirable, regard being had to the character and complexion 
which it is our object to give to the alliance, to stipulate for a 
general right of arbitration as between t^ie Peisinva and other 
states Such a nght must in itself create much jealousy, and we 
are inclined to think that it would be on the whole better not to 
push our claim of arbitrating so far This course seems the less 
hazardous as the treaty of Bassein is not only guarded by the 
general principles which appertain to all defensive alliances, 
but is also specifically restricted with reference to certain states 
therein named In thus conveying our instructions upon this 
important subject w'e think it due to the Governor-General in 
Council to state, that the objections which attach upon the 
treaty of Bassein in its present form did not when this subject 
was last under consideration in the months of September and 
December 1800, as circumstances then stood, impress them- 
selves upon our minds with equal force We therefore desire 
to be understood, as not attaching blame to the conduct of our 
government abroad with respect to the form of the treaty itself, 
how^ev^er subsequent events may hav^e convinced us of the hazard 
of aiming at so close a connection with the court of Poonah 
We cannot close this despatcli without adv^erting to the late 
proceedings of the other Mahratta chiefs Whilst we are ready 
to admit that'states jealous of their independency might natu- 
rally entertain some alarm at stipulations capable of being 
represented to them as placing the head of the empire under the 
immediate control of a foreign power, we cannot av oid noticing 
the deceitful and disingenuous conduct pursued by Scindiah and 
the Raj’ah of Berar previous to the rupture Iristead of openly 
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ivowlng thoir 'icntlmonts and ondcavouring b) 'imicablc 
explanation to obtain relief from an> stipulations of the treat) 
which could be supposed to affect tbew interests they In terms 
dlscblmedanj ground of objection and disavowed any intention 
of obstructing this connection ^VhIlst such was thulr language 
it appears the\ were intent upon gaining time nith a \aew of 
arranging a confcderac\ and of acting hostilela against the 
Company and its allies so soon as their measures were ripe for 
execution and the season taaonted their operations Such 
having been the conduct of these chieftains the Company are 
clearly entitled to concJdcr them as aggressors and (as far as 
prudential considerations will justify them in asserting the 
claim)to demand from the enemy a reasonable indemnit) for the 
expenecs of the war But you arc to understand howcacrin 
disputable this claim in strictness maj be that it is oorposithc 
direction the irar maa b) no means be protracted in pursuit of 
such an object Upon the whole our wish is that a modiGcatlon 
of the treaty should at all events tale place in conformit) to 
the above instructions not on the ground of concession but upon 
a deliberate consideration of the svstem of policy which appears 
to us to be the best adapted to the genius and the character of 
this people Determining to support the Peishwa on the 
Musnud unless his Highness by some act of his shall have dis- 
solved the alliance os also the treaty of Bassein upon the 
modified plan herein described whenever the powers we are 
opposed to shall be disposed to Tecognlie our rights and those 
of our ail) the Peishwa as under the treat) so amended we see 
no adequate motive for continuing the war and should the 
success of our arms be such as under all the circumstances 
appear to )Ou in prudence to warrant a demand of some con 
cessions from our opponents vve desire that the demand be 
framed upon principles of great moderation and with a view to 
the improvement of the military scciinty rather than the ex 
tension of our present dominions 

We must however impress most strong!) on )our minds that 
the early termination of the war is the object to which we 
desire vx)ur efforts mav be most camestiv directed and although 
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(losirc vour elTorts maybe inn'll carnc^iLly directed, and although 
we liavc thought it right to ad\crt to the jios'^ible expediency 
of requiring certain sacnliccb in the nature of reparation from 
oui opponents, }Ou are b} no means to consider such sugges- 
tions as controlling \our conduct in case >ou should be of 
opinion under all the circumstances that peace is likly to be 
more tirmly established and future causes of dissension more 
cffectuall) oln lated by an entire restoration of all our conquests 

We arc )our alTcctionatc friends, 

J\COB Bosanquet, 

** John Roberts, 

’ W Devayne/ 

(d) Memorandum on the Treaty of Basaem. By Sir Arthur 

Wellesley 

1804 

In order to understand clearly the object of the 12th and 17th 
articles of the treaty of Bassein, it is necessary to consider 
the nature and constitution of the contracting parties , to 
examine their political objects and systems, to see by u hat 
rules or systems of policy they are respectively bound, and m 
what manner affected by their respective connections with 
other sovereign authorities European governments nere till 
very lately guided by certain rules and systems of policy, so 
accurately defined and generally known, that it was scarcely 
possible to suppose a political event in nhicli the interests and 
conduct of each state would not be as Avell knonnto the 
corps diplomatique in general as to the statesman of each 
particular state 

The Asiatic governments do not acknoivledge, and hardly 
know of such rules and systems Their governments are arbi- 
trary, the objects of their policy are ah\ays shifting, they have 
110 regular established system, the effect of which is to protect 
the weak against the strong , on the contrar}-, the object of each 
of them separately, and of all of them collectnely, is to-destrpy 
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the weak and If by chance the\ should bv n sense of common 
danger be induced for a season to combine their efforts for 
their mutual defence the combination I^sts only ns long as It 
IS attended by success the first ^e^erso dlssoUcslt and at 
all events it IS dlssohcd long before the danger ceases the 
apprehension of which originally caused It 

There cannot be a stronger proof of this defect of policj in 
the \sLatlc go\emments than the dissolution of the comblna 
tion of the year 1790 between the English the Marhattas, 
and the Niiam by the attack of the Marhattas on the Nlxam 
in the >-car 1795 ^ 

These observaitions apply to the government of the 
Marhattas more than to an> other of the \slatlc governments. 
Their schemes and sjastems of policy are the ^vildest of an) 
the) undertake expeditions not only without viewing their 
remote consequences upon other states or upon their own 
but without considering more than the chance of success of 
the Immediate expedition m contemplation 

The Compan> s government in India the other contmctiog 
party to this alliance Is one boond b> all the rules and 
systems of European policy 

The Company's power in India is supposed to depend much 
upon its reputation and althougli I do not admit that it de 
pends upon its reputation as distinguished from its real force 
as appears to be contended b) some I may sa\ that it is 
particularly desirable for a go^e^nTDcnt so constituted as the 
Company s never to enter upon any political object the 
probable result of which should not be greatlv in favour of 
success Besides this the Companv a government m India is 
bound b) acts of Parliament not to undertake wars of 
aggression not to make any but defensive alliances and 
those only in cases in which the other contracting party shall 
bind itself to defend the possessions of the Companv actually 
threatened with hostilities 

The Compan) s government in India is also connected with 
his Majest) s Government and ns an Asiatic poorer is liable to 
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tlie peace of Seringapatam m 1793 which are under the more 
immediate and direct administration of tlie European a\nl 
servants of the Company are acknowledged to form the most 
opulent and flourishing parts of India in which propert}, 
life civil order and religious liberty are more secure and the 
people enjoy a larger portion of the benefits of good govern 
ment, than any other country in this quarter of the globe 
The dutv and pohey of the British Go\emmcnt m India 
therefore require that the system of confiding the immediate 
exercise of c\ery branch and department of the government 
to Europeans educated in its own service and subject to its 
own direct control should be difTused as wndely as possible 
as well wnth a view to the :>tability of our oivn interests as 
to the happiness and welfare of our native subjects This 
pnnaple formed the basis of the wise and benevolent system 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis for the improvement of tlic 
internal government of the provinces immediately subject to 
the Pesldency of Bengal 

In proportion to the exteuslon ol this* beneficial system 
the duties of the European civil servants of the East India 
Company are become of greater magnitude and importance 
the denominations of wTiter factor and merchant by which 
tlie several classes of the civil service are still distinguished 
are now utterly inapplicable to the nature and extent of the 
duties discharged and of the occupations pursued bv the civil 
servants of the Company 

To dispense justice to millions of people of vanous 
languages, manners usages and religions to adnumster a 
vast and complicated sv-slem of revenue tliroughout districts 
equal In extent to some of the most considerable kingdoms in 
Furopc to maintain civil order in one of the most populous 
qnd litigious regions ol the world these are now the duties 
of the larger proportion of the civil servants of the Company 
The senior merdiants composing the fi\L Courts of Circuit 
and \ppeal under Uie Prcsidencv of Bengal exercise in each 
of those Courts a jurisdiction of greater localeUeul appllenble 
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Lo a larger population, anti occupied in the determination 
oi caubes inliniteh inoic intiicate and numerous than that of 
any regularl} eonbtituted courts of justice in an) part of 
Muropc The senior or junior merchants, emplo}ed nn the 
se\eral magistracies and Zillah Courts, the nnters or factors 
(illing the stations of registers and assistants to the se\eral 
courts and magistrates, exercise in diflerent degrees, functions 
of a nature, either purely judicial, or intimately connected 
with the administration of the police, and with the main- 
tenance of the peace and good older of their respeqtne 
districts Commercial and mercantile^ know ledge, is not only 
ugnecessar) throughout *e\ er} branch of the judicial depart- 
ment, but those cimI servants who are imested with the 
powers of magistrac) , or attached to the judicial department 
in any ministerial capacity, although bearing the denomination 
ot merchants, lactois oi writers, are bound by law”^, and b) 
the solemn obligation of an oath, to abstain from every 
commercial and mercantile pursuit, the mercantile title wdiich 
they bear, not only aftords no description of their dut) , but is 
entirely at variance wnth it 

I he pleadings m the seAcral courts, and all important 
judicial transactions, are conducted in the native languages 
The law wduch the Company’s judges are bound to administer 
throughout the countrv is not the law' of England, but that 
law' to w'hich the natives had long been accustomed under 
their former so\ereigns, tempered and mitigated by the 
voluminous regulations of the Governoi -General in Council, 
as w'ell as by the general spirit of the British constitution 
These observations are sullicient to prove, that no more arduous 
or complicated duties ol magistracy exist in tlie world, no 
qualifications more various, or more comprehensive, can be 
imagined than those which are required from ever) British 
subject, who enters the seat of judgment w'lthin the limits of 
the Company’s emipre in India 

To the administration ol the rcN enut , many of tlie preceding 
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obaerraUons uill apply with equal force the metchanb 
factors and rvntera cmplored in tins department also arc bound 
by law to abjure the mercantile denomination appropriated to 
their respective classes in the Company s sendee nor is It 
possible for a collector of the ret enue or for any ci\dl sen’ant 
employed under him to discharge his duty rnth common 
justice either to the state or to the people unless he shall 


be conrersant m the language manners and usages of 
the country and in the general pnndples of the la\i as 
administered m the sereral courts of justice In addition 
to the ordinary judicial and executne functions of the Judges 
Magistrates and Collectors the Judges and Magistrates 
occasionally act in the capacity of Governors of their respec 
Urc distnets employing the military and eieroslng other 
LXtensne powers The Judges Magistrates and Collectors 
are aUo respectivelv required bt Ian to propose from 
time to Ume to the Governor General in Counal such 
amendments of the existing Ians or such nen Ians as mat 
appear to them to be necessary for the nellare and good 
goternment of their respective distnets In this vieiv the ci\ il 
sen-anG employed in the department of ludlcature and 
Retenue constitute a species of subordinate legislaUte coun 
cillo the Gotemor General In Counal and also form a channel 


of communicaUon bv nhich the Goternmenl ought to be 
enabled at all Umes to ascertain the naoG and nislies of 
the people. The remarks apphed to Uiese two mam branches 
of the end Sen ice namely those of Judicature and Revenue 
are at least equally forcible in their applicaUon to those 
brandies niuch may be described under the general terms of 
the Political and Fmannal DepartmenU comprehending the 
offices of Chief bccrelary the rarious stations m the Secre 
tarys office in the 1 reasury in the office of Accountant 
General together with all the public officers employed in 
conducting tlie current business at the seat of Gorernment 
rot^se muslbe adde-d the Diplomatic branch including 
the Secretary m the poliGcal department and the several 
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rosidrnriov nt the ( oint'' nf out cl<'|icn(U'ul niid tnhut.'ir\ 
Pnurrs, nr of olhoi unti\o powois of India 

Ii IS rcrtainh d("'iral)l( , that all tho^o *-ialions should h(' 
fdh'd h\ the ri\d servants ol fho roini>au\ It cquallv 
ovidt'ut ih u (juahlirat lon^' aro roquin'd in each of lliose 
stations oilhor wholK forou^n to ronnnoiiial habits, or fai 
oNcoodinuf tl'.o hunts of a coinmcHial oduralion 

r.\rn that dopartmoiU of this ompiiu, whu h is dononnnatod 
c\chisi\ol\ coinmcictal. inquires kno\\led^;e .ind habits difl- 
orent. in a consulciablo dearer, from those uhu h form tho 
merrnnlile rhararter in Europe, nor» ran llie Compain 's 
nno'^tinent ever bo condurted with the "ri'atcsl possible 
advantage and honour tothemsehes, or with adequate jusliec 
to their subiccls, unless their eommereial ajrenls shall possess 
manv of the quahlications of statesmen, emimeiatcd m the 
preceding obsenations The manufacturers, and othei 
industrious classes, whose productive labour is the source of 
the investment, bear so great a proportion to the total popu- 
lation of the Compan)’s dominions, that the general happi- 
ness and prosperitv of the coiintrv must essentially depend 
on the conduct of the commercial servants cmplovcd in pro- 
viding the inv cstment their conduct cannot be answerable 
to such a charge, unless the) shall be conversant in the native 
languages, and in the customs and manners of the people, as 
well as in the laws by which the countr) is governed The 
peace, order, and vv'elfare of whole provinces may be mate- 
rially affected by the malv^ersations, or even by the ignorance 
and errors of a commercial resident, whose management 
touches the dearest and most valuable interests, and enters 
into the domestic concerns of numerous bodies of people, 
activ'e and acute from habitual industr)', and j ealous of an) 
act of powder injurious to their properties, or contrary to 
their prejudices and customs 

The Cml servants of the English East India Compan) , 
therefore, can no longer be considered as the agents of a 
commercial concern. They are, in fact^ the ministers and 
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olErer'; of 'i powerful wvcreljpi lhc\ ma<^t now he viewed 
in tint cnp'\rit\ with reference not to their nominil hut 
to their real occupations The^ arc required to discharge 
the functions of Magistrates Judges Ambassadors and 
Coxemors of provinces In all the complicated and extcnsixc 
relations of those sacred trusts and exalted stations and 
under peculiar circumstances which grcaliv enhance the 
solemnltx of e\erx public obligation and aggravate the 
difilcult) of ever) public charge The duties are those of 
statesmen in everj other part of the world with no other 
characteristic diffcrenci^s than the obstaclcB opposcil b) an 
unfavourable climate b) a foreign language bv the peculiar 
usages and laws of India and b\ the manners of its inhabi 
tants Their studies the discipline of their education their 
habits of life their manDcrs and morals shoold therefore be 
so ordered and regulated as to establish a just conformitv 
between their personal consideration and the dlgnlt} and 
importance of their public stations and to maintain a sufli 
dent correspondence between their qualifications and their 
duties Their education should be founded in a general 
knowledge of those branches of literature and science which 
form the basis of the education of persons destined to similar 
occupations in Europe To this foundation should he added 
an intimate acquaintance wdth the history languages customs 
and manners of the people of India with the Mahommedan 
and Hindoo codes of law and religion and with the political 
and commercial interests and relations of Great Britain in 
Asia The} should be regularly Instructed m the principles 
and s}3tem which constitute the fonndation of that wise code 
of regulations and laws enacted bj the Governor General in 
Council for the purpose of securing to the people of this 
empire the benefit of the ancient and accustomed laws of the 
countr} administered in the spint of the British constitution 
The\ should be well informed of the true and sound principles 
of the Bntish constitution and sufficient!} grounded m the 
general pnnclples of ethics civil jurisprudence the law of 
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nations, and general history, in order that they may be enabled 
to discriminate the characteristic differences of the several 
codes of law administered within the British Empire in 
India, and practically to combine the spirit of each ^in the 
dispensation of justice^ and in the maintenance of order 
and good go^ ernment Finally, their early habits should 
be so formed, as to establish in their minds such solid 
foundations of industry, prudence, integrity, and religion, as 
should effectual!}' guard them against those temptations and 
corruptions u ith v Inch the nature of this climate, and the pecu- 
liar depravity of the people of India, mil surround and assail 
them in e^ery station, especially upon their first arrival in 
India The early discipline of the service should be calculated 
to counteract the defects of the climate and the vices of the 
people, and to form a natural barrier against habitual indolence, 
dissipation, and licentious indulgence , the spirit of emulation, 
in honourable and useful pursuits, should be kindled and kept 
alive by the continual prospect of distinction, and reward, of 
profit, and honour , nor should any precaution be relaxed in 
India, which is deemed necessary in England to furnish a suffi- 
cient supply of men qualified to fill the high offices of the 
State vith credit to themsehes and AMth advantage to the 
public Without such a constant succession of men in the 
be\eral branches and departments of this Government, the 
visdom and benevolence of the lav must prove vain and in- 
efficient Whatever course and system of discipline and study 
may be deemed requisite in England to secure an abundant 
and pure source for the efficient supply of the public service, 
the peculiar nature of our establishments in the East, (so far 
from admitting any relaxation of those wise and salutar} rules 
and restraints) demands that they should be enforced with a 
desfree of additional vmilance and care, proportioned to the 
asfsrravated difficulties of the civil service^ and to the numerous 
hazards surrounding the entrance of public life in India 

It is unnecessary to enter into any examination of facts 
to prove, that no s}'stem of education, study, or discipline, 
30 
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tlow exists either m Europe or m India, founded on the pnn 
ciples or directed to the objects desenbed in the preceding 
pages but it may be useful in this place to re\-ien the course 
through A\hich the junior civil ser\'ants of the Cast India Com 
pan\ now enter upon the important duties of their respecti\e 
station to consider to i\hat degree thej now possess or can 
attain anj means of qualifying them5el\es sufficientiv for 
those Stations and to examine whether the great bodj of the 
cimI 3er\ants of the East India Company at any of the Presi 
dencies can now be deemed competent to discharge their 
arduous and comprehensive trusts In the manner correspond 
ent to the mterests and honour of the British name in 
India or to the prospenty and happiness of our native 
subjects 

The age at which the wnters usuall} am>e in India is 
from sixteen to eighteen their parents or fnends in England 
from a variety of consideratiODs are naturally desirous, not 
only to accelerate the appointment at home but to despatch 
the young man to India at the earliest possible period Some 
of these young men hare been educated with an express view 
to the cml service m India on principles utterly erroneous 
and Inapphcable to its actual condition confomiabK to this 
error they have received a limited education confined prin 
cipaUy to commercial knowledge and in no degree extended 
to those liberal studies wbich constitute the basis of educa 
lion at public schools jn England Even this limited course 
of study 13 interrupted at the early period of fifteen or sev en 
teen years 

It would be superfluous to enter into any argument to de 
ruonstrate the absolute insufficiency of this class of \oung men 
to execute the duties of any station whatever In the civil ser 
vice of the Company beyond the menal laborious, unwhole 
some and unprofitable duty of a mere copving-clerK Those 
who have received the benefits of abetter education have the 
misfortune to find tlie course of their studies proraalurcly 
Interrupted at the critical period when its utihtv is first felt 
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and before they have been enabled to secure the fruits of early 
application 

Both descriptions of young men, those y hose education has 
been originally erroneous and defective, and those, the early 
promise of yhose studies has been unseasonably broken, once 
arrived in India, are equally precluded from the means, either 
of commencing a new and judicious course of study, adapted 
to their new situation, or of prosecuting that course y hich had 
been prematurely interrupted Not only no encouragement is 
offered by the present constitution and practice of the civil 
seiAuce to any such pursuits, but difficulties and obstacles are 
presented by both which render it nearly impossible for any 
young man, y hatever may be his disposition, to pursue any 
systematic plan of study, either with a view to remedy the 
defects, or to improve the advantages of his former education 

On the arrival of the writers m India, they are either sta- 
tioned m the interior of the country, or employed in some 
office at the Presidency 

It stationed in the interior of the country, they are placed 
in situations ydiich require a knowledge of the language and 
customs of the natives, or of the regulations and laws, or of 
the general principles of jurisprudence, or of the details of the 
established system of revenue, or of the nature of the Com- 
pany’s investment, or of many of these branches of information 
combined In all these branches of knoy ledge, the young 
y nters are totally uninformed They are consequently unequal 
to their prescribed duties In some cases, their superior in 
office experiencing no benefit from their services, leaves them 
unemplo} ed In this state many devote their time to those 
luxuries and enjo} ments y’^hich their situation enables them to 
command, y ilhout making any effort to qualify themselves for 
the important stations to ydiich they are destined They re- 
main sunk in indolence, until, from their station in the service, 
thev succeed to offices of high public trust 

Positive incapacity is the necessary result of these per- 
nicious habits of inaction, the principles of public integrity 
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are endangered and the aucce^sful administration of the 
whole Government exposed to hazard This lias been the un 
happy course of many who have conceived an early disgust 
in provincial stations against business to which they have 
found themselves unequal and who have been abandoned to 
the effects of despondency and sloth- 

Even the young men whose dispositions are the most pro- 
mising if stationed in the interior of the country at an early 
period after their amvai in India, labour under great disad 
vantages They also find themselves unequal to such duties 
as require an aquaintance with the languages or vvath the 
branches of knowledge already described If Intensely em 
ploved in the subordinate details of office they are absolutely 
precluded from revavlng any former acquirements or from 
esUblishuig those foundations of useful knowledge indlspens 
ably necessary to enable them hereafter to execute the duties 
of Important stations wath ability and credit Harassed with 
the ungrateful task of transcnbuvg papers and acconnts or 
with other equally fatiguing and fruitless labours of a copying 
clerk or index maker their pursnit of useful knowledge cannot 
be systematic their studies must be desultory and irregular 
and theb attention to any definite pursuit is still more dis 
tracted by the uncertainty of the nature of those employments 
to which they may hereafter be nominated No course of 
study having been pointed out by public institution no selec 
tion prescribed by authonty of the branches of knowledge 
appropriated to each department and class of the service 
diligence is lost for want of a guide and the most industrious 
are discouraged by the apprehension that their studies may 
prove fruitless and may frustrate instead of promoting their 
advancement in the public service 

When their rank In the service has entitled them to sue 
ceed to offices of importance the current duties of those 
offices necessarily engross their whole attention It is then 
too late to revert to any systematic plan of study with a view 
fo acquire those qnalifications of which In the ordinary 
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discharge of then official t unctions, they feci the hoiiily nant 
II, at this late season, thc\ should make an effort to acijuiic 
knowledge,. it must be sought by the interruption of their cur- 
rent business, to the detriment of the public interests, and to 
the lncon^ enience or in]ur} of the individuals subject to their 
authont) 

^^'’’lth respect to the }oung men attached to offices at the 
Presidency, their duty consists chiefl) in transcribing papers 
This dut) , if pursued with the utmost diligence and assiduity, 
affords little kno\\ ledge ot public affairs,, is often jireiudicial 
to health, and n ould be better performed by anj nati\e or 
Portuguese writer The) attain no distinct knowledge of the 
public records , because the} pursue no regular course of lead- 
ing, examining, or comparing the documents wdnch compose 
those records, they ha\e, indeed, scarce!) time to unclci- 
stand and digest those papers which they arc emplo) cd to 
transcribe , their acquaintance even wuth the current affairs 
of the Government must be limited and partial, and must 
rather tend to confuse than to instruct their minds At the 
expiration of the period, during which the) usually remain in 
these situations at the Presidency, their knowledge of public 
business IS necessarily superhcial and incorrect Having had 
little intercourse with the natnes, these young men arc in 
general extremely deficient in the knowdedge of the language 
of the countr}" In the meanwdiile their close and laborious 
application to the hourly business of transcribing papers has 
been an insuperable obstacle to their advancement m any 
other branch of knowledge, and at the close of two or three 
3 ears, they have lost the fruits of their European studies, wuth- 
out ha\ing gamed any useful knowdedge of Asiatic literature 
or business Those whose disposition lead them to idle- 
ness and dissipation, find greater temptations to indul- 
gence and extravagance at the Presidency than in the 
provinces, many instances occur in wdiich they fall into 
irretrievable courses of gaming and vice, and totally destroy 
their health and fortunes Some succeed, in the ordinar}'- 
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progress of the ser\ice to emplo\ments, in which their mcapa 
city or misconduct becomes conspicuous to the natives 
disgraceful to themselves and to the British name and injurl 
ous to the State 

All these desenptions of young men upon their first arrival 
in India are now exposed to a disadvantage, the most peril 
ous which can be encountered at an earl\ period of life 
Once landed in India them studies manners morals expenses 
pr conduct arc no longer subject to any degree of regulation 
or direction No system is established for their gfuldanre 
improvement or restr'aint no authority has been constituted 
with either the dut\ or power of enforcing any such system 
and they arc abandoned at the age of sixteen or eighteen 
with affluent incomes to pursue their owm inclinations without 
the superintendence or control of parent guardian or master 
often without a friend to adviae or admonish or even to 
instruct them in the ordinary details and modes of an Indian life 
The practice of consigning the young writers to the care 
of friends resident in India, affords no adequate remedy to 
this evil Those friends are often Incompetent to the arduous 
and delicate task imposed upon them and it frequently 
happens that they may be *o far removed from the spot at 
which the young man may be stationed by the Government 
that years may elapse before he may liave been able even to 
see the persons appointed by his Eoropein fnends to superin 
tend his Introduction Into India. 

In earlier periods of our establishment when the annual 
Incomes of the cn il servanta were of a more fluctuating nature 
and derived from sources more \ague and indefinite the 
tables of the senior servants were usually open to those 
recently arrii'cd from Europe and the joung WTiteri upon 
their first landing In India were frequenth admitted and 
domiciliated in the families established at the Presidency or m 
the provinces 

The objections to this loose and irregular system are 
numerous and obvious Without entering upon that topic, it is 
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sufficient to obsen^e, that the definite and regular sources of 
profit, established in the civil service by Lord Cornwallis, have 
occasioned a material alteration in the economy of every 
private family among the civil servants 

Incomes being limited and ascertained, and no other 
source of emolument nov existing beyond the annual savings 
from the regulated salaries, the tables of the civil ser\ ants can 
no longer be open to receive the numerous body of writers 
annually arm ing from Europe , still less can these young men 
be generall} admitted to reside habitually in families of which 
the annual expenses are now necessfinly restrained within 
certain and regular bounds 

Many of the young men, on their first arrival, are, there- 
fore, compelled to support the expense of a table , the result 
of this necessity is obvious, and forms one leading cause of 
expense and dissipation 

Under all these early disadv^antages, nithout rule or system 
to direct their studies, without any prescribed object of 
useful pursuit connected with future renard, emolument, or 
distinction, without any guide to regulate, or authority to 
control their conduct, or to form, improve, or preserv^e their 
morals, it is highly creditable to the individual characters of 
the civil servants of the East India Company, that so many 
instances have occurred in various branches and departments 
of the civil service at all the Presidencies, of persons who have 
discharged their public duties with considerable respect and 
honour 

It has been justly observed, that all the merits of the civil 
servants are to be ascribed to their own characters, talents, 
and exertions, while their defects must be imputed to the con- 
stitution and practice of the service, which have not been 
accommodated to the progressive changes of our situation in 
India, and hav^e not kept pace with the growth of this empire , 
or with the increasing extent and importance of the functions 
and duties of the civil servants 

The stud) and acquisition of the languages have, however, 
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been extended in Bengal and the general knowledge and 
qualifications of the civil servants have been impro\*ed The 
proportion of the cml servants in Bengal who have made a 
considerable progress towards the attainment of the qualifica 
tions requisite in their ‘^eieral stations appears great and e^cn 
astonishing when \iewcd \nth relation to the earl} disad\an 
tages embarrassments and defects of the civil sen ice But 
this proportion will appear \cry different when compared with 
the exigencies of the State with the magnitude of these pro 
\inces and with the total niunber of the cimI servants which 
must supply the succession to the great offices of the Goiem 
ment It must be admitted that the great bod) of the ciiU 
servants m Bengal is not ot present sufficient!) qualified to 
discharge the duties of the 3e\eral arduous stations in the 
administration of this empire and that it ispetuharl) deficient 
In the judicul fiscal finanaal and political branches of the 
Go^emment 

The state of the ciril services of Madras and Bomba) is still 
more defertiv e than that of Bengal \ anous causes have con 
curred to aggrav ate in an extreme degree at both those Presi 
dennes all the defects existing lo the civil service of Bengal 
while manv circumstance peculiar to those Presidencies hav e 
favoured the growth of evils at present unknown m this TTie 
condition of the writers on their first amval at either of the 
subordinate Presidencies is still more destitute and more 
exposed to hazard than at Calcutta 

The study or acquisition of the languages and of other neces- 
sar) attainments has not been extended in the cml service at 
Madras or Bombav to an) considerable degree To this remark 
eminent and meritorious individual exceptions exist m the cml 
^rvnee at both subordinate Presidencies but those exceptions 
are not suffiaentU numerous to constitute a general rule But 
whatever may be the actual condiUou of the civil service In its 
superior classes at any of the Presidencies if the arduous duUes 
of that sen ice have been justlv defined in the preceding page 
if the qualifications requisite for Iheir discharge have been tnil) 
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described, if the neglccLed and e\poscd condition of the eaily 
stages of the serMce has not been exaggerated, it must be 
admitted, that tliose stages of the service require additional 
safeguards, and a more effectual protection The extraordinary 
exertions of individual diligence, the partial success of singular 
talents, or of peculiar prudence and % irtuc, constitute no rational 
foundation of a public institution, which should rest on general 
comprehensuc and uniform principles If the actual state of 
the higher classes of the ci\il serxice were such as to justify a 
confidence in the general compctenc} of the cnil scr\ants to 
meet the exigencies of their dut}, the necessity of correcting 
the p\ ils staled in the preceding pages w ould slill remain, unless 
the facts alleged could be dispro\ed It would still be a duly 
incumbent on the Go\ernment to remove any obstacles tending 
to embarrass or retard the progress of their servants in attaining 
the qualifications necessary for their respectne stations The 
Government is not released from this duty by the extraordinar} , 
or e\ en general exertion of those ser\ants to surmount the 
early difficulties of the first stages of the ser\ ice If the good 
Government of this empue be the primary dutj, of its so\ereign, 
it must e\er be a leading bianch of that duty to facilitate to the 
public officers and ministers the means of qualif) mg themselves 
for their respectne functions The efficiency of the service can- 
not w'lsely or conscientiously be left to depend on the success of 
indnidual or accidental merit, struggling against the defects of 
established institutions A due administration of our affairs 
can alone be secured by the constant effect of public institutions, 
operating in a regular and uninterrupted course upon the vari- 
ous characters, talents, and acquirements of individuals The 
nature of our establishments should furnish fixed and systematic 
encouragement to animate, to facilitate, to rew^ard the progress 
of industr}^ and virtue , and fixed and systematic discipline, to 
repress and correct the excesses of contraiy dispositions 

From these remarks may be deduced the indispensable 

r 

necessity of providing some effectual and speedy remedy for 
the defects in the education of the young men destined to the 
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civil service id India The nature of that remedy will afford 
matter of serious discussion 

It may however be useful prcMously to that discussion to 
advert to a general topic of argument which may possiblj be 
adduced to disprove the necessity of any new institution for the 
improvement of the civil service of the East India Company 
It may be contended that this service, through a long period of 
years and in the course of v'arious changes and chances has 
always furnished men equal to the exigency of the occasion 
that serv^ants of the Company hav e never been wanting to con 
duct to a happy issu& the numerous revolutions which have 
taken place In the affairs of the Company in India and that 
these eminent personages have ultimately fixed the Bntish 
empire m India on the most solid foundations of glory wealth 
and power Why therefore should we apprehend that this 
source hitherto so fruitful and furmslung so abundant a sopph 
of virtue and talents will fall In the present age and prove 
insufficient to the actual demands of our interests in this quarter 
of the globe ? The answer to this topic of argnment is obvious 
Extraordinary combmationsof human affairs wars revolutions 
and all those unusual e\ents which form the marked features 
and prominent characters of the history of mankind naluralh 
disclose talents and exertions adapted to such emergencies 
That the avil or military service of the East India Company 
has supplied persons calculated to meet all the wonderful 
revolutions of affairs m India is a circumstance not to be attri 
buted to the onginal or peculiar constitution of either service 
at any period of time That constitution lias undergone re 
peated alteratkms at the suggestion and under the direction 
of the great characters which it has produced and it has still 
Ixsm found answerable to every new crisis of an cxtnordinarv 
nature But it must never be forgotten that the successive 
efforts of those eminent personages and the final result of 
vanous revolutions and wars have imposed upon the East 
India Company the arduous and sacred trust of governing an 
extensive and populous empire It Is true that this empire 
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must be maintained in some of its relations b} the same spirit 
of enterpri7e and boldness ^^hlch acquiied it But duty, 
policy and honour require that it should not be administered 
as a temporary and precarious acquisition, as an empire Con- 
quered by prosperous adventure, and extended by fortunate 
accident, of uhich the tenure is as uncertain as the original 
conquest and successive extension uere extraordinary, it 
must be considered as a sacred trust, and a permanent pos- 
session In this view its internal government demands a 
constant, steady, and regular supply of qualifications, in no 
degree similar to those which distinguished the early periods 
of our establishment in India, and laid the fiist foundations of 
our empire The stability of that empire, whose magnitude 
IS the accumulated result of former enterprize, activity and 
resolution, must be secured by the durable principles of in- 
ternal order , by a pure, upright, and uniform administration 
of justice , by a prudent and temperate system of revenue , 
by the encouragement and protection of industrjx agricul- 
ture, manufacture and commerce , by a careful and judicious 
management of every branch of financial resource , and 
by the maintenance of a just, firm, and moderate policy to- 
ivards the native poivers of India To maintain and uphold 
such a system in all its parts, we shall require a succession of 
able magistrates, wise and honest judges, and skilful states- 
men, properly qualified to conduct the ordinary movements 
of the great machine of Government 

The military establishments of this empire form no part of 
the subject of the present enquiry It may be sufficient to 
obser\e in this place, that their extent, and the spirit in wffiich 
they require to be governed, must correspond wath the magni- 
tude of the empire, and with the general character of our 
civil policy In the civil service, w'^e must now seek, not the 
instruments by which kingdoms are overthrowm, revolutions 
accomplished, or wars conducted, but an inexhaustible supply 
of useful knowdedge, cultivated talents, and well ordered and 
disciplined morals These are the necessary instruments of 
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1 ^ise and well regulnted Government The^e are the 
genuine and unfailing mean*? of cultivating and impro\ang 
the arts of peace > of diffusing affluence and happiness will 
ing obedience and grateful attachment over ever} region 
and distnct of this \'ast empire and of dispensing to every 
class and description of our subjects the permanent benefits 
of secure propc^t^ protected life undisturbed order and 
inviolate religion It is not the nature of these inestimable 
blessings to spnng from a turbid source or to flow In a con 
tracted and irregular channel 

The early education of the civil servants of the East 
India Company Is the source from which mil ultimately be 
derived the happiness or misery of our native subjects and 
the stability of our Government mil bear a due proportion 
to its wisdom liberality and justice 

From the preceding discussion H appears that the 
actual state of the Company s cl\il service in India Is far re 
moved from perfection or efficiency and that the cause of 
this defect is to be found pnnapally if not exclusively in 
the defective education of the junior dvd servants and in the 
insuffiaent discipline of the early stages of the service 
The facts which have been reviewed m the course of this 
discussion furnish the main pnnaples on which an improved 
system of education and discipline may be founded with a 
view to secure the important ends of such an institution 

The defects of the present condition of the civil service 
may be comprised under the following heads | 

First An erroneous system of education m Europe con 
fined to commercial and mercantile studies 

Second!) The premature mterruptlon of a course of 
stud) judiciously commenced m Europe 

Thirdl) The exposed and destitute condition of young 
men on their first arrivalin India, and the want of a syste 
matic guidance and established authority to regulate and 
control thciT moral and religious conduct in the early stages 
of the scnice 
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Fourthly, The want of a similar s) stem and authority to pre- 
scribe and enfoice a regular course of study, under which the 
young men upon their arrnal in India might be enabled to 
correct the errors, or to pursue and confirm the advantages 
of their European education, and to attain a knowledge of the 
languages, laws, usages and customs of India, together with 
such other branches of knowledge, as are requisite to qualify 
them for their several stations 

Fifthly, The vant of such regulations as shall establish a 
necessar}'- and inviolable connection between promotion in 
the civil service, and the possession of those qualifications 
re’quisite for the due discharge of the several civil stations. 

It IS obvious, that an education exclusively European, or 
Indian) would not afford an adequate remedy for such of 
these defects as relate to the morals and studies of the East 
India Company’s servants, and would not qualify them for 
the discharge of duties of a mixed and complicated nature, 
involving the combined principles of Asiatic and European 
policy and government Their education must therefore be 
of a mixed nature, its foundation must be judiciously laid in 
England, and the superstructure systematically completed in 
India. 

An important question may arise, n ith respect to the pro- 
portion of time to be employed in that part of the education 
of the junior civil servants, which should be appropriated to 
England , and completed previously to their departure for India 
It may be contended, that many of the enumerated evils may 
be precluded by not allowing the writers to proceed to India 
until they shall have reached a more advanced age, than that 
at which they now usually embark and by requiring them to 
undergo examinations m England, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their proficiency in the branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to the dischaige of their duties in India 
' To this arrangement various objections of a private, but 
most important nature, will arise in the mind of every parent, 
who may have destined his children for India, To attam 
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'iny considerable proficlenc) in the courso of cducitlon and 
study described m this paper must necessarll) require the 
detentign of the student in Europe to the age of 20 or 32 
years man) parents could not defray the expence of such an 
education m England even if the other means of prosecuting 
it now existed, or could hereafter be provided at any school 
or college at home 

Other objections of a pnvate nature might be stated against 
this plan but those which are founded on public consider 
ations appear to be 'ibso!utel> Insurmountable, It is a funda 
mental principle of polic) in the British Elstablishments In the 
Blast Indies that the Mens of the sera ants of the Compan) 
should terminate m the prospect of returning to England 
there to enjoy the emoluments ansing from a duet:ourso 
of active and honourable service in India 

Were the civil servants Instead of leaving England at the 
age of sixteen or se\enteen to be detained until the age of 
twenty or two-aud twenty a great proportion of them must 
abandon all hope of retnrmng with a moderate competence to 
their nati\e countr) 

Remaining in England to this advanced age, many would 
form habits and connections at home not to be relinquished 
at that period of life without great reluctance and few w ould 
accommodate themselves mth readiness and faahty to the 
habits regulations and discipline of the service in India, 

“While these causes would render the cull servants intract 
able instruments in the hands of the Government of India 
the regular progress through the service would also be retard 
ed Twenty fHe years maj be taken as the penod within 
which a civil serwant may regularly acquire with proper habits 
of economy an mdependent fortune In India Upon this calcu 
lation before the most successful could hope to be in a situa 
tlon to return to England they would have attained an age 
when many of the fHDwerful affections and inducements 
which now attract the ser^Tints of the Company to return to 
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Iheir native counlr\, \\oulcl be greatly weakened if not entire- 
ly extinguished 

At that age, many fiom necessity, and many probably from 
choice, Mould establish themselves, permanently in India It 
IS unnecessary to detail the evil consequences Avliich would 
result to the British interests in India, were such an habit to 
become general in the ci\ il service 

Detention in England to the age of twenty or tw^ent) -two 
)ears would certainly afford the writers an opportunity of ad- 
\ancing their knowledge in the necessary branches ot Euro- 
pean study, but wuthin that period of lime, even in those bran- 
ches it could scarcel} be completed , especially in the impor- 
tant sciences of general ethics and jurisprudence (for how'’ few' 
understandings are equal to such a course of study previously 
to the age of twentyj and it would be entirely defective in 
the essential point of connecting the principles of those scien- 
ces with the laws of India, and Avith the manners and usages 
of its inhabitants No establishment formed in England 
could give a correct^ practical knowledge of the languages, 
laws and customs of India, of the peculiar habits and 
genius of the people, of their mode of transacting business, 
and of the characteristic features of their Mces or virtues 
These most essential acquirements would, therefore, re- 
main to be attained after the arrival of the student in 
India, at an age wdien the study of languages is attended 
w'lth additional difficulties, AAhen any presciibed course of 
stud}', when any systematic discipline, or regular re- 
straint becomes irksome, if not intolerable As the East 
India Company’s servants would arrive in India at a 
period of hie too far advanced to admit of subjection to 
any system of public discipline or control, they must 
necessarily be left to the dictates of their own discretion 
with regard to whatever part of their knowdedge had beei> 
left incomplete in Europe 

1 Sir W Jones was not intelligible to the natives of India, when he armed 
at Calcutta, in any of the oriental languages 
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The wants and expense* of individuals am%ang in India at 
the age of twenty or twenty t\\o>ears uould greatly exceed the 
scale of the public allonanccs to the junior sen’ants At 
this age no restraint could be applied in India to their moral 
conduct for the purpose of protecting them against the 
peculiar depravities incident to the climate and to the 
character of the natives 

From the early age at uhicb the imters are noi\ usually 
sent to India opportunit) is afforded to the government on 
the spot of obtaining a knowledge of the characters of 
individuals before they iiecome eligible to stations of trust 
and importance. Of this advanta^ the government i\owld 
be in a great degree depn\ ed if the East India Company s 
servants were all detained In England until the age of twenty 
or twenty two this iQCon>'cnicncc would pro\-c nearly an 
insurmountable Impediment to the Important and necessary 
rule of selecting for public office those best qualified to 
discharge its duties with propnety and effect 

The junior aval aenrauts must therefore continue to 
embark for India at the age of fifteen or sixteen that they 
may be tractable Instruments in the hands of the government 
of the country that their morals and habits may be duly formed 
and protected bj proper safeguards against the peculiar nature 
of the vices and charactcnstic dangers of Indian society that 
they may be enabled to pass through the service before the 
vigour of life has ceased and to return with a competent 
fortune to Europe while the affections and attachments which 
bind them to their native country continue to operate with 
full force and lastly that they may possess regular seasonable 
and certain meani> of attaining tlic pecuhar qualifications 
necessary for their stations 

Under all these circumstances the most deliberate and 
assiduous examination of all the important questions con 
bidercd in this paper determined the Governor General to 
found a Collegiate Institution at Fort William by the annexed 
regulation 
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This regulation comprises all the fundamental principles 
of the Institution The detailed statutes for the internal 
discipline and good government of the College vill be tVamed 
gradually as circumstances may require 

common table and apartments are to be provided in 
the College, for all the civil servants who may be attached to 
the establishment 

The benefits of the establishment are extended to the 
junior ci\il servants of Fort St George and Bombay, vho 
will be directed to pioceed to Fort William as soon as the 
accommodations requisite for their reception shall have been 
provided 

This arrangement appeared in every respect preferable 
to the establishment of Colleges at both, or either of those 
Presidencies Independently of the considerations of expense 
and other objections and impediments to the foundation of 
such Institutions at Fort St George and Bombay, it is of 
essential importance, that the education of all the civil 
servants of the Company should be uniform, and should be 
conducted under the immediate superintendence of that 
authority, which is primarily responsible for the government 
of the vhole of the British possessions in India , and which 
must consequently be most competent to judge of the 
nature and principles of the education which may be 
most expedient for the public interests 

It may be expected, that the operation of this part of the 
new institution will ultimately extinguish all local jealousies 
and prejudices among the several Presidencies , the political, 
moral, and religious principles of all the British Establishments 
m India, vill then be derived directly from one common 
source, the civil serMce of Bengal is unquestionably further 
advanced in every useful acquisition, and in every respect » 
more resfular and correct than that of either of the subordi- 
nate Presidencies , no more speedy or efficaious mode can 
be devised of diffusing throughout India, the laudable spirit of 
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the 5er\ ice of Bengal and of extending the benefit of impro^ e 
ments nhich under the new Institution maybe expected to 
make a rapid progress at the seat of the Supreme Go\ern 
meat, than bj rendenng Fort William the centre of the 
education and discipline of the junior ci\dl servants In India 

ProMsion IS made for admitting to the benefits of the 
Institution ci\il sen'ants of a longer standing than three 
years (on their naaking applieatlon for that purpose) under 
such regulations as may be deemed advisable The Institution 
may prove highly beneficial to many servants of this descrip 
tion as many of them «.ill be received on the establishment 
as Its funds and other considerations maj admit 

Provision is also made for extending the benefits of the 
InsbtuUoQ to as many of the junior mihtary servants as it 
may be found practicable to admit from all the Presidenaes 
Essential benefits rvill result to the British armies in India 
from the annual Introduction of a number of joung men well 
versed in the languages with which every officer but parti 
cularlj those belonging to the native corps ought to be 
acqoamtcd It is also of most essential importance to the 
army m India that it should be composed of officers attached 
by regular instruction and disciplined habits to the prinaples 
of morality good order and subordination 

Further regulations are In the contemplaUon of the 
Governor General for the educafaon of the cadets destined 
for the army m India which will be connected intimately 
with the present foundation 

It cannot be denied that, during the convulsions irith 
which the doctrines of the French Revolution have agitated the 
Continent of Europe erroneous principles of the same 
dangerous tendency had reached the minds of some individuals 
in this civil and miliUry service of the Company in IndU 
and the state asi\ell of political as of rehgious opinions 
had been m some degree unsettled The progress of this 
mischief would at all Umes be aided b) the defectiie and 
irregular education of the writers and cadets an Institution 
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tending to lix and establish sound and correct principles of 
religion and government in their minds at an early period 
of life, is the best security nhich can be provided for the 
stabilitv of the Brisish power in India The letter* of the 
Court of Directors, under date the 35th May, 1798, has 
been constantl} present to the Governor-General’s minds , 
it IS satisfactory to knon, after the fullest consideration, that 
many apprehensions stated in that letter, appear to have been 
conceued vith more force than is required by the actual 
state of any of the settlements in India 

But among other important ad\antages of the new Institu- 
tign, it will piovide the most effectual and permanent remedy 
against the evils, (as far as they existed) vhich it vas the 
object of the orders of the Honourable Court of the 25th of 
May, I 798, to correct 

The situation of the junior servants on their early arrival 
in India, has been fully deseribed in this paper Under the 
new Institution, they vill be immediately received by the 
Pro^ost, (a clergyman of the church of England,) they vill 
be provided with apartments in the College, and with a 
common table , consequently they aviH be removed from the 
danger of profusion, extravagance and excess Every part 
of their private conduct, their expenses, their connections, 
their manners and morals will be subject to the notice of the 
Provost, and principal officers of the College, and (through 
the collegiate authorities) of the government itself 

While attached to the Institution, the junior servants will 
have the most ample means afforded to them of completing 
the European branch of their education, or of correcting its 
defects , of acquiring whatever local knowledge may be neces- 
sary for that department of the service^ in which (after mature 
reflection on their own inclinations, acquisition and talents) 
they may determine to engage , of forming then manners and 
of fixing their principles on the solid foundations of virtue and 
religion 
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The acquirements abilities and moral character of c\er> 
avil servant may be ascertained before be can be eligible to 
a public station dnd eiery selection of persons for hlgb and 
important offices may be made under a moral certainty that 
the public expectation cannot be disappointed 

The twenty fourth clause of the Regulation \dll afford the 
foundation of a law which may at all times secure the ctviI 
service against the effects of the possible partiality or 
Ignorance of any government 

It is intended that the allowance of everv ci\ il serv'ant of less 
than three } ears standing beinga student in the Collegeshould 
be brought to one standard of 300 rupees per month without 
an) allowance for a Moonshy 

As a table and apartments mil be pro\ldcd for the stu 
dents this allowance will place them in a better situation than 
anywnterof the same standing now cnjo)9 With these 
advantages nnder the control of the official authonties of the 
College and \nth the benefit of their advice and admonition, 
aided by statutes for the prev-ention of extravagance and debt 
it may be hoped that many young men will adopt earlv habits 
of economy and will lay the foundations of honest indepcn 
dence at a much earlier period than is now practicable This 
advantage will be considerable In every view in no one more 
than as it will tend to contract the penod of each servants 
residence in India to give a nearer prospect of return to 
England and to beep that desirable object more constantly 
in view 

The discipline of the College will be as moderate as may 
be consistent with the ends of the InsUtution It will impose 
no harsh or humiliating restraint, and will be formed on 
principle* combining the discipline of the Universities in 
England with that of the Royal Military Acadmles of 
France and of other European monarchies 

It may be expected that the great majority of young men 
on their arrival In India will eagerly embrace the oppor 
tunitlcs afforded to them by this Institution of laying the 
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foundations of private character, of public leputation, and of 
early independence It cannot be supposed that man}’^ vill 
be so insensible to their o^^ n honour and interests, and so 
destitute of e\ ery liberal feeling and sentiment, as not to 
prefer the proposed course of studies in the College to the 
menial labour imposed upon them of transcribing papers in 
an olhce \\here, in the nature of their duty, they are leAelled 
AMth the natne and Portuguese clerks, although infinitely 
inferior in its execution 

Those young men aa ho may not at the first vicav dis- 
coAerail the adAantages to be derived from the Institution, 
AAilI.soon improve by the example and communications of 
others If any indniduals should continue insensible to the 
calls of public duty, and of priA^ate reputation, (and it is of 
importance that persons of this description should be 
knoAAn before an opportunity has been afforded to them of 
injuring the public interesb, by their vices and defects,) the 
public good AA ill demand that they should be punished by 
neglect and exclusion from employment Considering the 
liberal manner in AAdiich the seriants of the Company are 
reAAmrded for their serAices, the public may justly insist on 
submission to AvhateA^er regulations may be prescribed by 
this Institution 

The incitements to exertion being as poAverful as the 
consequences of contrary habits aaiII be ruinous, instances 
of gross neglect or contumacy Avill rarely occur In this 
respect the Institution possesses peculiar ad\antages, and it 
AVill become a poAA^erful instrument in the hands of the 
Government in India, aaTicIi aauU be enabled thereby to bring 
the general character of the servants of the Company to 
such a standard of perfection as the public interests require 
To every other inducement, Avhich any Collegiate Institution 
in the Avorld can supply for the encouragement of diligence, j 
AviIl be added the immediate view of official promotion, in- 
crease of fortune, and distinction in the public service 

If it be asked AAffiether it be proper that the Avhole time of 
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the junior servant for the first three years of their residence 
In India shotild be devoted to study in the College and that 
the Company should lose the benefit of their services during 
that period while the junior servants rccen e a salaiy ? 

It may be enquired on the other hand what is now the 
occupation of the civil sen^ants for the first three vears after 
their arrival in India what benefit the Company now denves 
from the sen ices of the junior servants during that period 
and what in general are now the characters and qualifica 
tions of those sen ants at the expiration of that period ? 

To all these questions sufficient answers have been given 
in the preceding pages 

Further details respecting the nature of the Institution 
will be forwarded officially to the Court of Directors at an 
early period 

The reasons which induced the Governor General to found 
the College without any previous reference to England were 
these — His conviction of the great Immediate benefit to be 
derived from the early comraencement even of the partial 
operation of the plan 

His experience of the great advantages which had been 
already denved by many of the young men from their attend 
anceonMr Gilchrist In consequence of the first expenraent 
made on a contracted scale with a view to a more extended 
Institution 

His anxiety to impart to the very promising young men 
arrived from Europe within the last three years a share of the 
advantages dcfcrlbcd In this paper and his soUcitnde to super 
intend the foundation of the Institution and to accelerate and 
witness Its first effects. 

This Institution will be best appreciated by every affec 
tlonate parent In the hour of separation from his child, 
dublmcd to llie public service in India Let any parent 
(espeaally if he has himself passed through the Company s 
servnee in India) declare whether the prospect of this Institu 
tion has aggravated or mitigated the solicitude of that painful 
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houi — ^^helher it has raised additional doubts and fears, or 
inspiied a more Inch hope of the honourable and prosperous 
serx ice, of the earl}* and fortunate return of Ins child ^ 

With regard to the funds for defraying the expense of the 
Institution, the Go\ ernor-Gencral does not intend, AMthout the 
sanction of the Honourable Court of Directors, to subject the 
Company to any expense on account of the Institution, beyond 
that ^^hlch has already recened their sanction independently 
of the Institution 

The Honourable Court ha\e authoiized this Go^e^nment 
to purchase the Writers’ buildings if tl/ey can be obtained on 
ad\antageous terms These buildings cannot be obtained on 
such terms, nor can they be ad\antageously con\erted to the 
final purposes of the Institution A sum equal to the just 
value of the buildings, or to the rent now paid for them, im11 
be applied towards the purchase of a proper spot of ground, 
and to the buildings requisite for the College 

The ground proposed to be employed is situated on the 
Garden Reach, where three or four of the present gardens 
V ill be laid together, a neu road formed, and a large space 
of ground cleared and drained This arrangement Avill im- 

o o 

prove the general health of the neighbourhood of Calcutta, as 
A\ell as afford ample room for ever}- accommodation required 
for the use of the College, or for the health of the students 
The expenses of the Institution will be defrayed by a small 
contribution from all the civil servants in India, to be deducted 
from their salaries This resource will probably be sufficient 
for all present purposes, vith the addition of the fund now 
applied to the Moonshy’s allowance , and of the profits to be 
derived from a new arrangement of the Government printing- 
press 

The Governor-General has not deemed it proper, in the 
first instance, to subject the Company to any additional ex- 
pense on account of the Institution The Honourable Court 
of Directors will however, reflect that the Institution is 
calculated to extend the blessings of good government to the 
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man) milUon*? of people \\liom Pro\idcnce has subjected toonr 
dominion, to perpetuate the immense adN’antages now deri\ed 
b) the Company from their possessions in India and to estab 
llsh fhe British Empire in India on the solid foundations of 
ability integrit) virtue and religion The approved Ifberaht) 
of the Honourable Court will therefore ccrtainl) be manifested 
towards this Institution to an extent commensurate with its 
Importance 

It would produce a most salutary impression In India If 
the Court immediately on receiving this Regulation were to 
order the Governor Gv^eral in Council to endow the College 
with an annual rent charge on the revenues of Bengal,, and 
issue a similar order to the Governor m Council at Fort St 
Ceorge with respect to the revenue of Mysore leaving the 
amount of the eudowTuent on each fund to the Governor 
General in Council 

All those who feel any concern in the support of the 
British Interests m India and especially those whose fortunes 
have been acquired In the service of the Company or whose 
connections may now or hereafter look to this service for 
advancement will undoubtedly contribute to the support of 
this Institution Under the auspices of the Court it is hoped 
that a large sum might be raised by subscription in Europe, 
The Governor General considered the College at Fort William 
to be the most becoming public monument which the East 
India Company could raise to commemorate the conquest of 
Mysore He has accordingly dated the law for the foundation 
of the College on the 4th of May 1800 the first anmversary 
of the reduction of Senugapatam 

The early attention of the Governor General will be direct 
ed to the Mahommedan College founded at Calcutta and to 
the Hindoo College established at Benares In the disorders 
which preceded the fall of the Mogul Empire and the British 
conquests in India all the public Institutions calculated to 
promote education and good morals were neglected and at 
length enUrcly discontinued The Institutions at Calcutta 
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In sclectiii'g till Garden Roach for the site of the budding 
tor the New College, two objects were in the contemplation 
of the Governor-General first, that the ordinar) residence of 
the Students «;hould bo so near that of the Go\ crnor-Gcneral 
as that he max have the constant means of superintending the 
whole sxstem and discipline of the Institution The distance 
of fifteen or sixteen miles m this climate would often embar- 
rass the communication 

Sccondl) That the College should be remoxed to some 
distance from the Town of Calcutta The principle of this 
object is suffieienll} intelligible without further explanation , 
Ills, hoxxcxer. desirable that the College should not be so 
remote from Calcutta as to preclude the young men from all 
intercourse xvith the society of that city. Advantages maj^ 
be derixed from a regulated intercourse xvith the higher 
classes of that society The Garden Reach combines these 
adxantages, xx ith many others of space and accommodation 
1 he situation of the Writers’ buildings is objectionable on » 
account of their being placed in the centre of the town Nor 
would it have been practicable in that situation (exen if the 
Writers’ buildings could have been purchased on reasonable 
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term^i) to ha.\e obtained an area of ground sufficjentl) 
spacious for the new building 

As it will require a considerable time before the new 
bnlldfogs m Garden Reach can be completed it is intended 
in the meanwhile to continue to occup) the Writers build 
mgs and to hire such additional bmldings in the neighbour 
hood as may be required for the temporary accommodation 
of the students and ofiBcers of the College for the llbrar}, 
the dining hall the lectnre rooms, and other purposes It 
will be necessary to make some considerable purchases of 
books for the found;ition of the hbrar) The Governor 
General will effect whatever purchases can be made mth 
economy and advantage In India Lists of books will be 
transmitted to England b> an carl) opportunit) with a view 
to such purchase? as it ma> be necessar) to make in Europe 
and the Governor General entertains no doubt that the 
Court of Directors will contribute liberallv towards such 
purchases That part of the library of the late Tippoo 
Sultaun which was presented by the arm} to the Conrt oT 
Directors is Utel> arrived In Bengal The Governor 
General strongly recommends that the Oriental manuscripts 
composing this collection should be deposited in the libran 
of the College at Fort William and it is his mtention to 
retain the manusenpts accordingly until he shall receive the 
orders of the Court upon the subject He w Jl transmit lists 
of the collection by the first opportunity 

It is obvious that these manuscripts may be rendered highly 
useful to the purposes of the new Institution and that much 
more public adv-antage can be denved from them in the 
llbrar) of the College at Fort William than can possibly be 
expected from depositing them in London 

Such of the manuscripts as may appear to be merely valu 
able as cunosities mav be transmitted to England bv an earl) 
opportunit) 

It is the intention of the Governor General that the first 
•term of the College should be opened in the course of the 
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month of Xo\ ember, and the* lecLuroh on sc\eial of the 
languages, it is hoped, be tommcnccd in the couisc of the 
ensuing winter 

With the aid of sucli temporar\ anangements as may be 
immediatel} made, it is expected that man) other branches 
of thp Institution ma) be brought into immediate operation, 
particular!) those which relate to the expenses, morals, and 
general studies ol the )Oung men I'oitunatcl) lor the 
obiects of the Institution, the Go\ernor-Gencral has found, 
at Calcutta, two Clcrg) men of the Church of England, 
eminently qualified to discharge the ■duties of Provost and 
Vicfe-ProN ost To the former office he has appointed Mi 
Brown, the Company’s first Chaplain , and to the latter Mr 
Buchanan 'Mr Brown's character must be well known in 
England, and particularly so to some Members of the Court 
of Directors , it IS in c\cr) respect, such as to satisfy the 
Go\ ernor-Gcncral that his view's in this nomination will not 
be disappointed He has also formed the highest expecta- 
tions from the abilities, learning, temper, and morals of Mr 
Buchanan, whose character is well known in England 
particularly to Dr Porteus, Bishop of London, and to 
Dr Milner, IMaster of Queen’s College, in the University of 
Cambridge 

With respect to the Professorships, those which relate to 
the languages will be best filled in India , and the Governor- 
General entertains little doubt, that he shall soon be able to fill 
them permanently, in an efficient manner In the meanwhile 
the most laudable zeal has been manifested by such persons 
in the cimI and military service, as are competent to assist 
the Governor-General in making a temporary provision for 
the discharge of the duties of these Professorships The per- 
sons properly qualified to fill certain of the other Professor- 
ships must be sought in Europe The Institution wall be so ^ 
framed as to offer strong inducements to such persons , and 
the Governor-General wall endeavour, at the earliest possible 
period, to secure the assistance of talents, learning, and morals 
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from Europe, adapted to the great purposes of this Institution 
It may be useful to observe In this place, that the Professors 
and native Moonshies or teachers vvill be prohibited from 
instructing any other persons than the students of the College 
The object of this regulation is to prevent h uropean parents, 
resident in India, from attempting to commence or to com 
plcte bv means of the new Institution the regular education 
of their children m India It Is an obviously necessarv 
pnnciple of policy to encourage the present practice of send 
Ing children born in India of European parents at an early 
age to Europe for edflcation 

The Governor General means to recommend tliat the Court 
of Directors should hereafter nommate all persons destined 
for the civil service at an) of of the Presidencies in India to 
be students of the College at Fort William To each student 
ship (as has already been observed) will be annexed a month 
1) salary of 300 rupees together with apartments and a com 
moD table. It mil be for the Honourable Court to decide 
whether the ultimate destination of the student to the Civil 
Establishment of Bengal Fort St George or Bombay shall 
be specified in the original appointment to the studentship at 
the College of Fort William It would certainly be more ad 
vantageous to the public bcrvicc that no such appointment 
should be made in England and that the ultimate destination 
of each student should be determined in India under the 
authorit) of the Government on the spot, according to the 
Inclmations and acquirements of the students respective!) 
The improved state of the Civil Service at Fort SL George, 
and the indispensable necessity of mtroducmg the same im 
provements into the service at Bombay will speedily render 
the Civil Service at each of those Presidencies no less ad 
vantageous and respectable than that of Bengal 

The Governor General highly applauds the wisdom of the 
late order of the Court regulaUng the rank of the cadets for 
the artillery according to the penod of Ume when they mav 
Jjc respective!) reported to be auallBed for cominlssions under 
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the inslitutions of the Academy at Woolwich It would be a 
mobt beneficial regulation to declare that the rank of all 
students appointed to the College of Fort William, in the 
same season, should be regulated according to their resp*ectnc 
progress in the prescribed studies of the College, and to the 
pubjic testimonials of their respective meiit, established accord 
ing to the discipline and institutions of the College 

If the Court of Directors should approve the principles and 
objects of this Institution, and should accordingl)'^ order the 
Governor-General to endow it with a rent-chaige upon the 
land revenue ol Bengal and j\I}sor«, it would be a gracious 
act to relieve the Civil SerMce in India from the tax which 
the Go\ ernor-General intends to impose on the public salaries 
for the support of the College The tax will indeed be^ery 
light, but the Court of Directors ma} probably be of opinion 
that such an Institution as the present ought to be supported, 
rather by the muniheencc of the Sovereign of the country than 
by any diminution, howe^er inconsiderable, of the established 
allowances of the public officers 

WELLIiSLL\ 

Regulation for the College at Fort William, 

Fori William, Jul} roth, 1800 

Regulation for the foundation of a College at Foit William 
in Bengal, and for the better insh notion of the Junior 
Civil Seivants of the Honourable the English East 
India Company in the important duties belonging'to the 
several arduous stations to tohich the said Junior Civil 
Sei'vants may be 1 espectively destined in the administra- 
tion of justice, and in the general government of the 
British Empire in India — Passed by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the loth July, iSoo , correspond- 
ing loith the 2Sth AssUr, i2oy, Bengal eia, the ^tk 
Sawun, 120'], Fussily, the 28th Assoi , 120'j, Willaity., 
the 4th Saivuii, Sumbut , and the lytii Siiffei , i2ig, 

Higeree , — But by his Lordship’s special older, beating 
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date on the 4th May tSoo being the first anntiersary of the 
glorious and dc tstvc ticior} obtained by the British arms 
at Scringapnfam the capital of the Kingdom of Mysore 
\Vhcn,ab it hath pleaded the Dnine Providence to favour 
the coutibcli. and arm^ of Great Britain in India with a conti 
nued course of prosperity and glorj and wherca5, b), the 
vnctorious issue of s veral successive wars, and bv the happ) 
result of a ^ust wise and moderate sjslem of pollc} exten 
sivc temtories in Hindostan and in the Deccan have been 
subjected to the dominion of Great Bntain and under the 
government of the Honourable the English East India Com 
panv in process of time a great and powerful empire bas 
been founded comprehending nian> populous and opulent 
provinces and various nations differing in religious persua 
sioQs in language manners and habits and respectivelv 
accustomed to be governed according to peculiar usages 
doctrines, and laws and whereas the sacred duty true interest 
honour and policy of the British nation require that eJTec 
tual provision should be made at all times for the gt)od 
government of the British empire in India, and for the pros 
perity and happiness of the people inhabiting the same and 
many wise and salutary regulations have accordingly been 
enacted from time to time by the Governor General in Council 
with the benevolent intent and purpose of administering to 
the said people their own laws usages and customs in the 
mild and benignant spirit of the British constitution and 
whereas it is Indispensably necessary with a view to secure 
the due execution and administration of the said wise salutary 
and benevolent regulations m all time to come as well as of 
buch regulation* and laws as may hereafter be enacted b} 
the Governor General In Connal that the civil servants of 
the Hononrable the English East India Company exerasmg 
high and important functions In the government of India 
should be properlj qualified to discharge the arduous duties 
of their respective offices and stations should be sufficiently 
instructed In the general principles of literature and science 
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and should possess a competent knowledge, as well of the laws, 
government, and constitution of Great Britain, as of the 
several native languages of Hindostan anil the Deccan, and 
of the law^s, usages, and customs of the provinces w'hich the 
said ci\ il servants respectively may be appointed to goA ern , 
and whereas the early interruption in Europe of the education 
and studies of the persons destined for the civil service of 
the Honourable the English East India Company precludes 
them from acquiring, previously to their arrival in India, a 
suflicient foundation in the general principles of literature 
and science, or a competent know le^ge of the law's, govern, 
inept, and constitution of Great Britain , and many qualifica- 
tions essential to the proper discharge of the arduous and 
important (]uties of the civil service in India, cannot be full}’^ 
attained otherwise than by a regular course of education and 
study in India, conducted under the superintendence, direction, 
and control of the supreme authority of the government of 
these possessions, and whereas no public institution now'’ 
exists in India, under wdiich the junior servants appointed at 
an early period of life to the civil service of the Honourable 
the English East India Company, can attain the necessary 
means of qualifying themselves for the high and arduous 
trusts to w'-hich they are respectively destined , and no system 
of discipline or education has been established in India foi 
the purpose of directing and regulating the studies of the 
said junior servants, or of guiding their conduct upon their 
first arrival in India or of forming, improving, or preserving 
their morals, or of encouraging them to maintain the honour 
of the British name in India by a regular and orderly course 
of industry, prudence, integrity, and religion , the most 
noble Richard Marquess Wellesley, Knight of the illustrious 
Order of Saint Patrick, &c , &c , Governor-General in Council, 
deeming the establishment of such an institution, and systen\ 
of discipline, education, and study, to be requisite for the 
good government and stability of the British empire in India, 
and for the maintenance of the interests and honour of the 
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Honoumblc the English Elast IndU Compan), his Lordship 
In Council hath therefore enacted as follows 8 

II \ college 18 hereby founded at Fort W llllam in 
Bengal for the better Instruction of the junior avil sei^-ants 
of the Compan\ in such branches of literature science and 
knowledge as maj be deemed necessary to qualify them for 
the discharge of the duties of the different offices constituted 
for the administration of the government of the British posses 
sions In the East Indies 

III \ suitable building shall be erected for the college 
containing apartment^ for the superior officers for the 
students for a library and for such other purposes as ma> be 
found necessar) 

IV Tlie Go\ernor Ceneral shall bo the patron and Msitor 
of the college 

V The members of the Supreme Council and the Judges 
of the Sadder Dewannr Adanlut and of the Niiamut 
Adawlnt shall be the governors of the college 

VI The Governor General In Council shall be trustee for 
the management of the funds of the college and shall regular 
ly submit his proceedings m that capacitv to the Honourable 
the Court of Directors 

VII The Comptrolling Committee of Treasury shall be 
treasurers of the college 

VIII The Accountant General and the Civil Auditor 
shall be respectively accountant and auditor of accounts of 
the college- 

IV The Advocate General and the Honourable Company s 

standing Connsel shall be the law officers of the 
college 

\ The immediate goternment of the college shall be 
vested m a Proiost and Vice Provost and sneh other officers 
as the patron and visitor shall think proper to appoint with 
such salaries as he shall deem expedient The Provost 
\ ICC Provost and all other officers of the college shall be 
rcraov cable at the discretion of the patron and visitor 
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XI The Pro\ost shall jiluays be a clergyman of the 
church of England, as established by la^^ 

XII Every proceeding and act of Uie Patron and Visitor 
shall be submitted to 'the Honourable the Court of D*irec- 
tors, and shall be subjected to their pleasure 

XJII The primary duties of the Provost shall be to 
receive the junior cnil se^^ ants on their first arrual at Fort 
William , to superintend and regulate their general morals 
and conduct , to assist them nitli his advice and admonition; 
and to instruct and confirm them in the principles of the 
Christian religion, according to the doytrine, discipline, and 
riters of the^chiirch of England, as established by lav 

XIV The Patron and Visitor shall establish such professor- 
ships, vithcuch endowments as shall be judged proper 

XV. Professorships shall be established as soon as may be 
practicable^ and regular courses of lectures commenced, in 
the following branches of literature, science, and knowledge 
Language^ — Arabic, Persian, Shanscnt, Hmdoostanee, 
Bengal, Telinga, Mahratta, Tamul, Canara Mahomedan law, 
riindoO law, ethics, civil jurisprudence, and the law of nations 
English law , the regulations and lav s enacted by the Governor- 
General in Council, or by the Governors in Council at Fort 
St George and Bombay respectively, for the civil govern- 
ment of the British territories in India political economy, 
and particularly "the commercial institutions and interests of 
the East India Company , geography and mathematics , 
mod6rrf" langfiageg" of Europe , Greek, Latin, and English 
classics , general history, antient and modern , the history 
nhd antiquities of Hmdoostan and the Deccan , natural history, 
botany, chemistry, and astronomy 

-XVI Thd Patron and Visitor may authorize the same pro- 
fessor to read lectures in more than one of the enumerated 
brknches of study, and may at any time unite, or separate, 
any of the said professorships, or may found additional pro-, 
fessorships in such other branches of study as may appear 
necessary^ . x - - ^ 
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XVII The Provost and Vice Provost, after having 
remained in the go>'ernmeDt ol the college for the complete 
period of seven years and any professor after having read 
lectofes in the college for the complete penod of seven years, 
or of twenty-eight terms and after having respectively 
received under the hand and seal of the Patron and Visitor, a 
testimonial of good conduct during that period of time shall 
be entitled to an annual pension for life, to be paid either in 
Europe or m India, according to the option of the party The 
pension shall in no case be less than one third of the annual 
salary received by 8uch,Provost or Vice Provost respectively 
during his continuance in the government of the college, or 
by any such Professor daring the penod of his regular 
lectures. The pension may in any case be ipcreascd at 
discretion of the Patron and Visitor 

XVIII All the dvil servants of the Company who may be 
hereafter appointed on the estabUshment of the Presidency of 
Bengal shall be attached to the college for the first three years 
after their arrival In Bengal and during that period of time, 
the presenbed studies] in the college shall consbtule their 
sole public duty 

XIX All the civil servants now on the establishment of the 
Presidency of Bengal, whose residence in Bengal shall not have 
exceeded the terra of three years, shall be immediately attached 
to the college for the term of three years from the date of this 
regulation 

XX. Any of the jonlor civil servants of the Company In 
India whether belonging to the establishment of this Presl 
dency or to that of Fort St George, or of Bombay may be 
admitted to the benefits of the institution by order of the 
Governor General In Council for such term and under such 
regulations, as may be deemed advisable 

XXI Any of the junior military servants of the Company 
In India, whether belonging to the estabUshment of this 
Presidency or to that of Fort St George, or of Bombay may 
be admitted to the benefits of the institution, by order of the 
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Go\ernoi -General in Councjl, foi sucli term, and under such 
regulations, as may be deemed advisable 

XXII In the college at Fort William, four terms shall be 
observed in each }ear, the duration of each term shall be two 
months Four \acations shall also be established in each 
}car . the duration of each \acation shall be one month 

XXI 11, Two public examinations shall be holden annually, 
and prizes and honorary rewards shall be publicly distributed 
by the Pro\ost, in the presence of the Patron and Governors, 
to such students as shall appear to merit them 

XXIV Degrees shall be established, and shall be rendered 
requisite qualifications for certain offices in the civil govern- 
ments of Bengal, Fort St George and Bombay , and promo- 
tion in the^chil sen ice shall be the necessary result of merit 
pubhcl} appro\ed, according to the discipline and institutions 
of the college 

XXV Statutes shall be framed b> the Provost of the 
college, under the superintendence of the Governors of the 
college, respecting the internal regulation, discipline, and 
government of the college , but no statute shall be enforced 
until it shall have been sanctioned by the Patron and Visitor 
The statutes so ‘’sanctioned shall be printed according to a 
form to be prescribed by the Patron and Visitor 

XXVI. The Patron and Visitor shall be empow’ered, at 
all times of his sole and exclusive authority, to amend or 
abrogate any existing statute, or to enact any new statute for 
the regulation, discipline, and government of the college 

XXVII A regular statement of all salaries, appoint- 
ments, or removals of the officers of the college, shall be submit- 
ted by the Patron and Visitor of the college at the expira- 
tion of each term, to the Governor-General in Council, and by 
the Governor-General m Council to the Honourable the Court 
of Directors , printed copies of all statutes enacted by the 
Patron and Visitor shall also be submitted to the Governor-* 
General in Council, and to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, at the same periods of time, and in the same manner. 
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the charter act of i8i3 
A 

The brilliant e^ents of W elleslej i> administration again 
involved the Compan\ in financial difficulties, and careful 
coquines were instituted into its affairs long beford the 
expiraUon of the charter One of the fruits of these enqmnes 
13 the Ffth Report an mvaloable source of Information regard" 
log the state of the country In reiennc and judiaal matterg 
In 1813 the House of Commons formed itself into a committee 
and resolved to hear cndencc Warren Hastings n-as the 
first intness heard on behalf of the Compani It Mas on this 
occasion that thp House cose aa by one impulse to do honour 
to the great proconsul whom it had impeached about a quarter 
of a century before The final news of the House are 
embodied in the following reflations — 

Resolutions {communicated by the Honourable the House of 
Commons to the Right Honourable the House of Xj}rds at 
a Conference) respecting the Affairs of the East India 
Compare 

1 Resolved That it is expedient that nil the privdegea 
authorities and Immunities granted to the United Compan> 
of Merchants trading to the Fast Indies b) virtue of any act 
or acts of Parlfament now In force and all rules regulations 
and clauses affecting the same shall conUnne and be in force 
fora further term of twenty years except as far as the same 
maj hereinafter be modified and repealed. 

Resolved That the existing restraints respecting the 
commercial intercourse with China shall be continued and 
that the exclusive trade In tea shall be preserved to the said 
Company during the penod aforesaid 

3 Resolved That, subject to the provisions contained In 
the p-eccdlng Resolution it shall be lawful for any of his 
Majesty 5 subjects to export anj goods, wares or mcr 
chandlie which can now, or may hereafter be legally 
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exported from an)’’ port m tl^e United Kingdom to any port 
■\vithin the limits of the charter of the said Company, as 
^^hereinafter provided , and that all ships navigated according 
tb^^law, proceeding from any port within the limits ctf the 
Company’s charter, and being provided with regular mani- 
fests from the last port of clearance, shall respectively be 
permitted to import any goods, wares, or merchandize, the 
product and manufacture of any countries within the said 
limits, into any ports in the United Kingdom vhich may be 
provided vith warehouses, together with wet docks or 
basins, or such other securities as shall^, in the judgment of 
the Commissioners of the Treasury in Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively, be fit and proper for the deposit and 
safe custody of all such goods, wares, and merchandize, as 
well as for the collection of all duties payable thereon, and 
shall have been so declared by the orders of his Majesty in 
Council in Great Britain, or by the order of the Lord Lieute- 
nant in Council in Ireland Provided alw ays, that copies of 
all such orders in Council shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament in the session next ensuing 

4 Resolved, That as long as the Government of India 
shall be admini??tered under the authority of the said 
Company according to the provisions, limitations, and 
regulations hereafter to be enacted, the rents, revenues, and 
profits arising from the territorial acquisitions in India shall, 
after defraying the expenses of collecting the same, with 
the several charges and stipulated payments to which the 
revenues are subject, be applied and disposed of according 
to the following order of preference 

In the first place, m defraying all the charges and ex- 
penses of raising and maintaining the forces, as Avell Eu- 
ropean as native, artillery and marine, on the establishments 
in India, and of maintaining the forts and garrisons there, 
and providing warlike and naval stores Secondly, iiK the 
payment of the interest accruing on the debts owing, or which 
ma)- hereafter be incurred, by the said Company in India_ 
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Thirdly, in defraying the dvil ar^d commercial establishments 
at the several settlements there Fourthly, that the whole or 
any part of any surplus that may remain of the abo>*c 
desdnbod rents revenues, and proBts, after providing for jMe 
seypral appropriations, and defraying the several charges 
before mentioned shall be applied to the provision oj the 
Company's in\e8tment in India, In remittances to China for 
the provision of mvestments there, or towards the liquidation 
of debts in India, or such other purposes at the Court of 
Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, shall from tim/j to time dirccL 

5 Resolved, That the receipts into the Company s trea 
snry in England from the proceeds of the sales of their goods, 
and from the profits arising from private an^ privileged 
trade or in any other manner shall be apphed and disposed 
of as folloivs — First, in payment of bills of exchange already 
accepted by the Company as the same shall become due 
Secondly for the current payment of debts (the principal of 
the bond debt In England always excepted) as well as interest 
and the commercial charges and expenses of the said Com 
pany Thirdly in payment of a dividend of ten pounds per 
cent on the present or any future amdunt of the capital 
stock of the said Company also in the payment of a further 
dividend of ten shillings per cent upon such capital stock 
after the separate fund upon which the same was originally 
charged by the 134th clause of the 33rd Geo- III cap 53 
shall have been exhausted the said payment respectively 
to be made half j-early Fourthly in the reduction of the 
principal of the debt in India, or of the bond debt at home 
as the Court of Directors with the approbation of the Board 
of Commissioners, shall from time to time direct. 

6 Resolved That when the principal of the debt bearing 

interest in India shall have been reduced to the sum of ten 
millions of pounds sterling calculated at the exchange of 
the Bengal current rupee js the Madras pagoda and as 
the Bombay rupee, and the bonded debt in England shall 


have been reduced to the sijm of three millions of pounds 
sterling-, then and thereafter the surplus proceeds which shall 
be found to arise from the revenues of India, and the profits 
afton the trade, after providing for the payments aforesaid, 
shailj be applied to the more speedy repayment of the capital 
of a^y public funds or securities which have been or may be 
created for the use of the said Company, the charges of which 
have been or may be directed to be borne by the said Company 
in virtue of any act or acts of Parliament , and that any 
further surplus that may arise shall be set apart, and from 
time Ip time paid into the receipt of hia Majesty’s Exchequer, 
to .be applied as Parliament shall direct, without any interest 
to be paid to the Company in respect or for the use thereof , 
but nevertl^less to be considered and declared as an effectual 
security to the said Company for the capital stock of the said 
Company, and for the dividend of io| per cent per annum in 
respect thereof, not exceeding the sum of twelve millions of 
pounds sterling , and that of the excess of such payments, if 
any, beyond the said amount of twelve millions, one-sixth part 
shall, from time to time, be reserved and retained by the said 
Company for their own use and benefit, and the remaining 
five-sixths shall be deemed and declared the property of 
the public, and at the disposal of Parliament. 

7 Resolved, That the said Company shall direct and 
order their books of account, at their s everal Presidencies 
and settlements in India, at their factory in China, at the 
island of St Helena or elsewhere, and also in England, to be 
so kept and arranged as that the same shall contain and 
exhibit the receipts, disbursements, debts, and assets, apper- 
taining to, or connected with, the territorial, political, and 
commercial branches of their affairs , and that the same 
shall be made up in such manner that the said books shall 
contain and exhibit the accounts of the territorial 
political departments separately and distinctly from such as 
appertain to, or are connected Avith, the commercial branch 
of their affairs , and that the arrangement of accounts so -to 
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ba made shall be submitted to tha approbation and sanction 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India 

8 Resolved That it is expedient to make provision for/ 
further limiting the granting of gratuities and pension^ ^o 
oflicers civil and military or increasing the same or creating" 
any new establishments at home, in such manner as /may 
effectually protect the funds of the said Company ^ 

9 Resolved That all vacancies happening in the office 

of Governor General of Fort William in Bengal or of 
Go^’cmor of either of the Company s Presidencies or ^ettie 
ments of Fort St George or Bombay or of Governor oi the 
forts and garrisons of Fort William Fort St George or 
Bombay or of Commander in chief of all the forces in India 
or of any pro\incial Commander !n-chief of the forces there 
shall continae to be filled up and supphed bj the Court of 
Directors of the said United Compan) subject nevertheless 
to the approbation of his Majesty to be signified in nriting' 
under his royal sign manual countersigned by the President 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India ‘ 

10 Resolved That the number of his Majesty s troops in 
India to be in future maintained by the ^d Compan) be 
limited and that any augmentation of force exceeding the 
number so to be limited shall unless employed at the express 
requisition of the said Compan) be at the public charge 

ti Resolved That it Is expedient that the Church 
Establishment in the British lemtonrs in the East Indies 
should be placed under the supenntendence of a Bfshop and 
three Archdeacons and that adequate provision should be 
made from the territorial revenues of India for their main 
tenance 

12 Resolved That it is expedient that the statutes and 
regulatlous framed, or to be framed by the Court of Directors 
fo good govemmiot of the College esUblished by the’ 
East India Companv in the count) of Hertford and of the 
Military Seminary of the said Company in the count) of 
S-irey as well as the establishment of offices connected 
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therewith, or the appointme^it of persons to fill such offices, be 
subject to the controuland regulation of the Commissioners for 
Vhe Affairs of India , and that the power and authority ,of the 
fVard of Commissioners for the Affairs of India shall be cons- 
trued to extend to the issuing or sending orders or instructions 
to the Court of Directors, for the purpose of their being trans- 
mitted to India, respecting the rules and regulations and 
establishments of the respective colleges at Calcutta and Fort 
St George or any other seminaries which may be hereafter 
esta|)hshed under the authority of the local Governments 

^3 Resolved, That it is the dutj? of this country to pro- 
ihote the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants of 
the British domiriions in India , and that such measures 
ought to He adopted as may tend to the introduction amongst 
them of useful knowledge, and of religious and moral improve- 
ment That, in the furtherance of the above objects, sufficient 
facilities shall be afforded by law to persons desirous of going 
to and remaining in India for the purpose of accomplishing these 
benevolent designs provided always, that the authority of the 
local Governments, respecting the intercourse of Europeans 
with the mterioj; of the country, be preserved , and that the 
principles of the British Government, on which the natives of 
India have hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion 
be inviolably maintained 

B 

In reference to the 13th Resolution Ave may note that 
“it Avas not until the year 1813 that there AAas an3^thing like 
a decided manifestation of the aviU of the GoA^ernment 111 
connexion Avith the great subject of Education The Charter 
Act, passed in that year, contained a clause^ enacting that 
“a sum of not less than a lakh of rupees in each 3'ear shall 
be set apart and applied to the reAuval and improA^ement pj 
literature, and the encouragement of the learned nativ^ 0 } 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants the 
35 
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British territories m India ” Wh4 this might precisely mean 
wBinot \cr 7 clear but It seemed to point rather to the 
encouragement of Oriental than of European learning and 
those ncre days In which the former was held to be q( 
prodigious account* Nothing howcTcr fOr some years, 
a practical character emanated from this decree of /he 
l*egislatare The money thus appropriated was left to 
accumulate, and not until ten years after the Act had 
passed did the local Government take any steps to carry out 
Its intention* Then a committee of Public Instructiomw'as 
established m Calcutta and the arrerara of the Parhame^ry 
grant were placed at their disposal * • 

Kayes AdptxnMiratton of the East India Company 


' V\d4 In thU conottitei the foDowing minute o< Lord WinUm Bentlock 
d*ted M*rch 7 

*' HIi Lordthip la Coeodl b of opjolon thntfthe great ob}cct of tbeBHtUli 
Gorenunect eti|^it to bo the pramodoo of EoropeiD htentara aird K^coca 
unoof the ladons o£ lodb, tod thu «n tb« fninb appropriated fof th 
pupoaea xi ed^Uoa vronld b« best emplojed oe Eagtlah odoatioo kk>9tv 
Jt b iKit the lotetidoa of hb t*ordahip to abolbh anj college or fchoo) of 
otUre bamlng. vtub the popnbHoa sbafl appear to be Loclmed to trail 
themadres of the adrtnttces H tSords. ^ 

“ Hb Eonbhip In Ccroodl decidedly object* to the practice which ha* 
hftbertd preralled, of foppocting tbo etodenti doriog the period of their 
edoc a t k m . He cooedrea that the only effect of iwrb a ^em can be to gire 
artlfldal aoconrageoieiit to braoebe* of launlog which bi th* oatbril cfmrae 
of thlag*. wcmld be mpeiieied by more oaefnl etudia* i and be direct* that no 
*dpend than b# giren to any etodeot, who may henrafter enta- at any erf 
these iMtftntfoa* j and that when any profmer of Oriental learning ihalJ 
Ticald hb litTiadoii, the Cooinlttoe ahall report to the Gorernn«ni the 
Dtnnber and itate of tb« cUsi la order that the GoTenuaent may be abb to 
decida trpoo the expedleocy of appoicUog a ncccnor 

- It ha* come to the kjvowledgo cf bb Lordship la Coimdl, that a large 
■DtoVatbtemejprededby the commlitco In tbo printing of Oriental work*. 
Hb LonbJ-lp In CoHDcU dbtctathatnopcrtlon crftbe fnnd* «halJ hereafter be 

\ ^ fta. Lcrd»hlp lo Conoril Erects that aR the fn d*. whkh tbeao refonn* 

win leare at tbo dbpotal of the Commhteo, be henceforth eropJoyed In Imparting 
tothenatlropopolatlcoakncmbdgeofEnflbh literatnre and acJeoce throngh 
the BpdiQin erf th« EagQih langoago. 
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Thus closed a contest in which the first serious blou 
^^as inflicted on the monopoly of the East India Com- 

5 , after it had been enjoyed by them for two* cen- 
s During this period a mighty empire had been raised 
the narrow foundations of exclusive commerce Upon 
no other basis could the edifice have been reared An 
indiscriminate resort of individual, unconnected, and often 
’ hostile competitors could not have been attended with a 
consistent and enduring course of operations , and must have 
subj^ted the trade with India to a ^feeble and precarious 
es^istence, dependent upon the caprice and venality of the 
subordinate officers of the native governments and 
momentarily menaced with extinction by the follies and 
passions, the avarice and ignorance of Asiatic despots 
Adventurers isolated and, at variance with each other could 
have been in no situation to resist injustice, repel aggression, 
or avenge wrong much less would they have been able to 
place their commerce in an attitude not merely of defence 
but of defiance, and to apply the resources which it furnished 
to the acquirement of political power In the struggle for 
sufferance whiclf they would have had to maintain in their 
limited ambition of effecting a successful trading speculation, 
it could never have dwelt within their imagination to, gam a 
firm and lasting footing on the soil of India, to put' down 
and set up princes, to seize upon and hold amidst difficulty 
and danger masterdom and sway The oneness of the 
Company for so long a period consolidated their commercial 
system, enabled them to baffle and defeat rivalry and opposi- 
tion, to exact retribution for injury, and, as the field 
expanded, to extend their views beyond the circumscribed 
horizon of purely commercial profit At the same time, 
this result, although inseparable from the system, was neither 
projected nor foreseen by its auihors, and was broer^fiTto 
maturity in spite of their repeated disapproval, or at best 
with their reluctant and unwilling confirmation The Racf 
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India Company’s territorial domit ion ivas not the acquisition 
of the Company so much as of thd Company’s servants, who 
often m disregard of the wishes of their masters, and some 
times \n disobedience of their positive commands entere^ 
\rith no common andacit}, determination, and foresight, /i 
the promising path which the distracted state of Ind^n 
pohtics laid open to their ambition and ivith energies And 
talents of more than ordinary natures apphed the snperior 
resources of civilisation to secure nch fragments of the 
scattered reliques of nativ’e misrule and remodelled them into 
the rudiments of power of infallible future expansion jThis 
was not the work of tht Companj although it never ^uld 
liave been brought to pass by any other lostruraentalit) thAn 
that of the Company 6 Indian servants Itwas the work of 
Clive of Hastings of ComwalUa, and of \VelIe»le} aided 
and impelled by the Irresistible force of circumstances b} tin. 
inconslderateoess and LeraeriLy of the native princes of India 
and by the superior energy of the European character 


IVi/sofi 


THE CHARTER ACT OF 1833 

So rapid had been the march o£ events under that strange imperial system 
^abhshed in the East by the enterprise and valour of three generation^ of Our 
C(^trymen, that each of the periodical revisions of that system was, in effect, a 
revolution The legislation of 1813 destroyed the monopoly of the Indian trade 
In 18^ the time had arrived when it was impossible any longer to maintain the 
monopoly of the China trade , and the extinction of this remaining commercial 
privilege could not fail to bring upon the Company commercial ruin Skill, and 
energy, and caution, however happily combined, would not enable rulers who 
were governing a population larger than that governed by Augustus, and making 
every decade conquests more extensive than the conquests of Trajan, to compete 
with private merchants in an open market E ngland, mindful of the inestimable 
debt w*ich she owed to the great Company, did not intend to requite her bene- 
factors by imposing on them a hopeless task Justice and expediency could be 
reconciled by one course, and one only — that of buying up the assets and lia- 
bilities of the ^ompany on terms the favourable character of which should re- 
present the sincerity of the national gratitude Interest was to be paid from the 
Indian exchequer at the rate of ten guineas a year on every hundred pounds of 
stock , the Company was relieved of its commercial attributes, and became a 
corporation charged with the function of ruling Hindoostan , and its directors, 
as has been well observed, remained princes, but merchant princes no longer 
The machinery required for carrying into effect this gigantic metamorphosis 
was embodied in a bill every one of whose provisions breathed the broad," the 
fearless, and the tolerant spirit with which Reform had inspired our counsels 
I he earlier Sections placed the whole property of the Company in trust for the 
Crown, and enacted that "from and after the 22nd day of April 1834 the c\- 
elusivc right of trading with the dominions of the Empetor of China, and of trad- 
ing in tea, shall cease ” Then came Clauses which threw open the whole continent 
of India as a place of residence for all subjects of his Majestj , which pronounced 
the doom of Slaverj, , and w-hich ordained that no native of the British territories 
in the East should "by reason onl} of his religion, place of birth, descent, or 
colour, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment ’’ 

Trevelyan’s L^fe of Macaulay 
A 

When Llic time came round again for renetting the Com- 
liany’s charter Lord William Bentmck’b peaceful regime had 
laAed for fne jearn in India , the Reform Act had just 
carried in England, and Whig principles were in the ascen- 
dant Bentham’s Mev\s on legislation and codification nerc 
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Extracts from the dispatch accompanying the Goivrnme/i 
of India Act 4 Will II s f) 

No 44, dated the loth December, 1834, t 

From the Board of Directors East India Company to the 
Government of India. 

I 

LegiBlatoon fOr BuropeenB In Indio. 

The Act nnsealed for the first time the doors of Bfltlsh 
India to British subjects of European birth Hitherto the Eng 
hsh In India hh™ been there only on sufferance’ Note thci 
have aquired a nght however qualified to live in the countrv 
and even to become occupants of land and there is ever) 
prospect of considerable Increase of their numbers It Is 
therefdte necessary that the local Government should have 
full means of dealing with them not mercl) in ertrerao cases, 
and by_a transcendental act of anthonty but in the current 
and ordinary exercise of lU functions^ and through the 
medium of laws carefully made and promptly and impartiallv 
administered On no other conditions could the expenment 
of a free Ingress of Europeans be safely tried 

In whatever way the Europeans may disperse themsplves 
throughout India they will be united together by a powerful 
sympathy and will m fact maintain a constant pOmmunica 
tion It is therefore both just and natural that thev should 
111 c under the control of the same Ians nor would it be easv 
to legislate in reference to a part of them ndthout keeping In 
view the whole body It is especially to be recollected that 
the task of legislating In India for Europeans natnrallied in 
■Aq country and not dependent on the Government Is alto 
gether new and eipenmental The difficulties of this task 


Thm U s renerslle rndWon u. tie I di, cffice tkM thb eiplaistorj 
E>«spatcb wai drafted bj Jame« Mm. 
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may have been o\ eriated, jbut undoubtedly they are not 
slight or evanescent, and t’;iey would be much aggra^ atcd if 
^ the different Governments u ere all armed with co-equal and 
independent legislatne povers, and if they vere to proceed 
to exercise such pou ers at their discretion respectively, and 
perhaps viLh \ery different vie\is and according to inconsis- 
tent^principles. While therefore it is important, in reference 
to the admission of Europeans into the interior, that the 
Subordinate Go^ ernments, commandinsf as tliev do different 
regions of the Empire, should retain their executive capa- 
cities, and even that a new station of executue control and 
management should be added to thera in the north of India, 
yet there seem good reasons for collecting and uniting all the 
functions of legislation in one central and metropolitan 
Go\cinme\it 


II 

Slavery— and Domestic 

Among the objects to which } our legislatu e deliberations 
arc earliest to be directed is that of the mitigation of the 
state of slaxcn with a mow to its extinction at the lIr>^t safe 
moment The 38th clause of the Act contains the prOMsions 
on this head 

This subject in India is one of great dehcac) and rcquir- 
ing to be treated nith the utmost discretion 'riicrc arc 
certain kinds of restraint required, according to native ideas, 
foi the government of families and forming, according 
both to law ami custom, part of the rights of the hi'ads of 
fimihcs Mussulman and Hindu vv inch arc not to be included 
under the title ol slavery In Icgi'-Iating tin rcforc, on s|u. 
vorv though it miv not bt < a^v to delinc tin' Item prcciselv, 
il 1'- nccc'-sirv lh.it the ‘-tatc lo winch vour moisurcv arc 
meant to applv should he ilcscrihcd wiiii dui circ W’t think 
iho tint vom remt iln! mei'-urts s))ou!d g<‘neral’v h'-^'in uatli / 
the I a'-t " ot tin gr< ucsi hard'^lnp 
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accession of this singular bodv lo so\ercignt) 1 am uUcrl} at a lo^s 
to understand whf thli epodi sboulA be selected Long before 
1765 the Company had the really of political pOTrer Long before 
thatjev thej made a Nabob of Arcol the) made and unmade 
Nabobs of Bengal Lhc\ humbled the Milcr of Oude the} braved 
the Emperor of Ilindostan hunsclf more tlun lialf die rev-enues 
of Bengal v^erc imdcr one pretence or another administered' br 
them And after the grants the Comjionr r\as not In form and name 
an mdependent pot\er It aas merch a nunUler of the Court of 
Dclbu Its coinage bore the name of Shah Mam The inscription 
which do^n to the dmc of the Marquess of Hastings appeared on 
the seal of the Governor Gc^neral declared that great funedonoj^ lo 
bo the slave of the Mogul Even to this dav vre have never formaUv 
deposed the King of Delhi The Coropanv contents itself with being 
Mayor of die I alace while the taintonl Is suffered^ to plav at 
being a sovereign In fact it nas considered boUi b\ Lord Clue 
and by M (men Hasimgs as a point of pohev to leave the chaiactcr 
of the Company thus undefined In orvler that iht hnglish might 
treat the pnnees m vvhose names they governed oa realities or 
nonentidcs jUst as might be most convenient 

Thus the tiunsfomiadoD of the Companv from a trading bodv 
vthich poascsTcd some sovereign prerogatives foi the purposes of 
trade into a sovereign bodr the trade of which was aasillon toils 
sovereignty was effeaed by degrees and under disguise 


It IS true that the i>owcr of the Companv is an anomalv in politics 
It U strange, ven stiange that a joint stock societv of traders a 
sodetT the sharcb of which are dailv passed from hand to hand a 
society die component parts of whiUi oie perpetual]} changing 
a Bodet} which judguig a //;<w/£rom its consUtution we should have 
unld was as lltde fitted for imperial fonctions as the 'Merchant Tailors 
Companv or the New River Companv should be mtiusted with the 
soverclgnt} of a larger popubUon the disposal of a larger clear 
rerenne the command of a huger army than arc under the 
direct management of the Executive Government of the United 
KIngdoln But what con sUtutlon can we give lo our Indian 
Empire which shall not be strange which sluill not be 
anomalous ? That Empire is luclf the strangest of all political 
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anomalies That a handful of adventureis fiom an island in the 
Atlantic should have subjugated a Aast countr) dnided from the place 
of their birth bj^ half the globe , a country vhich at no lery distant 
period was mereh the subject of fable to the nations of Europe , a 
country nei er before wolated by the most renowned of Western 
conquerors , a country vhich Trajan ne\ei entered, a country lyung 
bey^dnd the point vheie the phalan': of Alexander lefused to proceed, 
that ve should go\ern a teiritoiy ten rfiousand miles from us, a 
^ territory laiger and more populous than France, Spam, ItaE, and 
Germany put together, a teriitory% the present clear re\enue of vhich 
exceeds the present clear leienue ot anv state in the world France 
excepted , a territoiy inhabited bv men differing fiom us in race, 
coiour, language, manneis, morals, religion , these are prodigies 
to w’hich the world has seen nothing similar Reason is confounded 
We inteirogate the past m \ain Genei al rules are useless where the 
whole IS one \ast exception The Compam is an anomaly, but it is 
part of a st stem wheie e\ery thing IS anomaly It is the strangest of 
all go^e^nments , but it IS designed for the stiangest of all empiies. 


In wEat state did we find India ^ And what ha\e we made India ? 
We found society thioughout that rast country in a state to w'hich 
history scarcely furnishes a paiallel The nearest parallel would, 
perhaps, be the state of Europe dui ing the fifth centiuy The j\Iogul 
empire in the time of the successors of Aunmgzebe like the Roman 
empire in the time of the successors of Theodosius, was sinking 
under the \ ices of a bad internal administration, and under the 
assaults of barbarous invaders At Delhi as at Reienna, there was 
a mock soiereign, immured m a gorgeous state prison Fie was 
suffered to indulge in ever\ sensual pleasure He was adored with 
senile piostrations He assumed and bestowed the most magnificent 
titles But, in fact, he was a mere puppet in the hands of some 
ambitious subject While the Honorii and Augustuli of the East, 
surrounded by their fawning eunuchs, re\elled and dozed without 
knowing or cai mg what might pass beyond the w'alls of their palace 
gaidens, the proN inces had ceased to respect a government w Inch could * 
neither punish nor protect them Society' was a chaos Its restless 
and shifting elements formed themsehes every moment into spmc 
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new comblimlion which the next moment dissohcd In the course 
of a single generation a hundred d\ nasties grew up flourished 
decayed were extinguished were forgotten >\cr} adventurer who 
could nuster a troop of horee might aspire to a throne Fven 
palace was ever> j car the scene of conspiracies treasons revolutions 
parrlddes, "Meanwhile a rapid succession of Alanci and Altllas 
passed over the defenceless empire \ Fenian imadcr pcnetratKl to 
Delhi and carried back in tnumph the most preaous treasurer of the 
House of Tamerlane The Afghan soon followed by the same 
track, to glean whateier the PciMan liad spared The Jauts csiab- 
Ushed themselves on the Jumna The ‘^Iks de'astaicd Lahore 
E\-cry part of India, from T'ttnjorc to the Illrnnhias was laid under 
contribution hn ibe Mahrattas, The people were ground down to 
the dust by the oppressor without and the oppressor within by the 
robber from whom the Nabob [was unable to protect them by the 
hsabob who took whatc^er the lobber had left to them \11 the enls 
of despotism and all the tills of anarchy pressed at once on that 
miserable race. They knew nothing of govemmem but its exactions 
Desolation was in. their Imperial cities, and famine all along the 
banks of their broad and redundant nvers It seemed that a few 
more A cars would fuflice to efface all imcc' of the opulence and 
CYsihsatlon of an earlier age 

buch was the state of India when the Company began to take 
psut m the disputes of Us ephemeral •OTcreigns, About eighty years 
have elapsed since we appeared as au\iliarie* In a contest between 
two rival families for the sovereignty of a small corner of the Penln 
suU. From that moment commenced a great, a stupendous process 
the reconstruction of a decomposed society Two generations have 
passed away and the process Is complete The scattered fragments 
of the empuu of Aarungtebo have been united in an empire stronger 
and more doseh knit together than that which Aurungicbe ruled 
The power of the new sovereigns penetrates their dommlons more 
completely and is far more impliatly obeyed than was that of tlic 
proudest princes of the Mogul dinasti 


In the history and in the present state of our Indian Empire 
I see ample reason for exultation ond for a good hope 
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I see that ^^e lia\e eslablished ordei ^\hele v,e found confusion 
I see that the petty dynasties \\fuch A\ere generated b) the coriuption 
of the great [Mahometan Empire, and ^hicn, a centur\ ago, kept all 
India in constant agitation, ha\e been q uelled b} one o\ei\\lKhnmg 
po\\ei I see that the predator} tribes \\ Inch m the middle of the 
last centur} passed an nually o\ er the han ests of India \\ ith the 
destrlictne rapidity of a hurricane, ha\e quailed before the \alour 
of a bra\er and sterner race, have been \anquished, scattered, hunted 
^to their stronghold, and either extirpated b} the English svord, or 
compelled to exchange the pui suits of rapine for those of industi} 

I contemplate vith reverence and delight the honourable po^erl\ 
which IS the eMdence of rectitude firmly maintained amidst strong 
teiliptations I rejoice to see my countrjnnen, -aftei ruling millions 
of subjects, after commanding \ictorious annies, aftei dictating lerms 
of peace ai the gates of hostile capitals, after administering the 
revenues of great proimces, after judging the causes of wealtln 
Zemindars, after residing at the courts of tnbutar} Kings, return to 
their natu e land with no more than a decent competence 

I see a go^elnment anxiously bent on the public good E\en in 
Its errors I recognise a paternal feeling towards the great people 
committed to its charge I see toleration strictl} maintained }et 
I see bloody and degrading superstitions graduallv losing then power 
I see the moraht} ,* the philosophy, the taste of Europe beginning to 
produce a salutan effect on the heaits and undei standings of our 
subjects. I see the public mind of India, that public mind which 
we found debased and contracted by the worst forms of political 
and religious tyianu}, expanding itself to just and noble views of the 
ends of go\ernnient and of the social duties of man 

I see evils but I see the go\ernment actueh employed in the 
work of remedying those evils The taxation is hea^’} , but the 
w ork of retrenchment is unsparingly pursued The mischief arising 
from the S} stem of subsidiaiy alliance are great but the rulers of 
India are fulh aw are of those mischiefs and are engaged in guarding 
against them \Vhere\er the\ now interfere for the inirjiosc of 
supporting a natu e got eminent diet interfere also for the pulpo•^c 
of reforming it 
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One word as to Uic new omm^eracDt ^bicli mc propose ^itli 
respect to the patronage It Is intended to Introduce the prindplr 
of competition In the disposal of nnlcnhips and from this change 
I conrot bnt Inticipaic the happiest results ITic cull scr-nnta of 
the Comptmv arc undouJncdh a hlglih respectable bod\ of men 
and In that IxkIi as in exers large IkxIv there arc some persons 
of xen eminent abiliiv I icjoicc most cordlalh to see tint I 
rejoice to see tliat tlic standard of moral itx is so high in England 
that intelligence i sn gencralh diffused through hjigland that 
xoung persons xxho arc taken fiom the mass of societx hr favour 
and not bx ment anil who are Uicrcforc onlx fair samples of the 
mass should whcnplaLCtk in siiuauons of high imjwrtance tc so 
seldom found wanting lint it is not the less true that India is 
entitled to the serricc of the best talents which Fngland can spare 
That the avenge of Intelligence and xlrtue I* xcix high in^his countrx 
18 matter for honest e-vulQtion But ii K no reason for cmploxlng 
ax erage men where xou can obtain superior men Consider too Sir 
how rapidlx the public mind of India Is adxanciDg how muchatten 
Uon IS alreadx paid b\ the liigher classes of the narives to those 
intellectual pursuits on the cultix*alion of which the -uperiontr of the 
European race to the ic 3 t ot mankind pnndpallx depends Sureh 
In. such circumstances, from mouv 1.8 of 5>clfish policy if from no 
higher mouve w e ought to fill the magistracies of opr Eo-stem Empire 
with men who mar do honour to ihelr countrx with men who max 
represent the best [tut of the Enghsh nation Tins Sir Is our object 
and we bellexc that bx the plan which Is now proposed this object 
will be attained It is proposed Uiat for ex erv xncanev in this dxU 
Service four caixdxdatcs shall be named and the best candidate 
selected bv e\amination We concelxe that under this sj-gtem the 
persons sent out will be xoung men aboxe par xoung men supenor 
either m talents or in diligence lo the mass It is said I know that 
cvamlnaUoni m Latin In Greek, and in the mathematic*, are no 
test* of what men will prox-c to be m life. lam perfectly axvarc 
that thex are not infallible tetts but that they arc test* I confidenlh 
maintain Look at ex er) walk of life at this House at the other 
1 louse *Qt the Bar at the Bench at the C hurch and »cc w hether it be 
not true that those who attain high distinction m the world were 
gcncrallx men who were distlngulihed in their academic career 
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Indeed Sii tins ohjctlion \\onld j)io\e f.ii loo imieli e\en foi those 
who use n It would pro\c llial’ihcic is no use at all in education 
\Mi\ should we j)ul bo\b out of their wa^ ' Win should we force a 
lad who wouUl much rather Ih a kite oi iiundle a hoop to leasn hib 
1 aim (irammar ^ Win bhoukl we keej) a \oun!^ man to his 
]huc\didc'^ or Ins Lajdace, when he would much lalhei he shooimy;^ 
LducMion would he mere useless torture il at two or three and 
iwcnu a man who had neglected his studies were e\aclh on a jiar 
with a man who had apjilied himself to them c\acth as likel} to per- 
loim all the olliccs of jiublic hie with credit to hiiusell and witii 
ad\’anlag:e to societ\ W’hethei the Kne’hbh s\sicm of education be 
good 6r bad Is not now the ciuesiion I’cih^ips I ma\ think that loo 
much tune lb gi\en to the ancient languages and to the abbiiaet 
sciences But whit then ' W haicver be the languages, whato\cr be 
the sciences which It IS main igo or t ounir\ , the tashion to leach 
the persons who become the gicaicbt prolieients m those languages 
and those sciences will geiieralK be the llowei of the \oulh, the most 
acute, the most ludustnous the most ambitious of honourable disime- 
lions If the Ptolemaic s\sie‘m weie taught at Cambridge instead 
of the Newtonian the senioi wianglei would ncncilheless be m 
geneial a supeiior man to the wooden spoon It 'instead of learning 
Greek, we learned the Cherokee the man who understood the 
Cheiokec best, who made the most correct and melodious C heiokee 
\cibes, who comprehended most accuraleh the ellecl of the Cherokee 
particles, would gencralh be a superior man to him who was destitute 
ot these accomplishments If astrology were taught at our 
Univcisilies, the toung man who cast naiiMties best would geneialb 
turn out a supeiior man lfalclnm\ were taught, the \oung man 
who showed most actniU m the pursuit of the philosophei s stone 
would generall) turn out a superior man 

1 will onl} add one othei obsenalion on this subject Although 
1 am mclined to tlnnk that loo evclusne an attention is paid in the 
education of 3 0 ung Lnglisli gentlemen to the dead languages, I 
conceue thatwhen lou are choosing men to fill situations for which 
the ^el} first and most indispensable qualification is familarip with 
foreign languages, it would be difiicull to find a belter test o^ their 
Illness than their classical acquirements 

Some persons ha\c expiessed doubts as to the possibihtj oi 
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procuring fair cxaminatioru. I atii quite sure that no person who 
has been either at Cambridge or at (Oxford can cnlcrlaln such doubt 
I feel indeed ilnlt 1 ought to apologise for c\‘cn noticing an objection 
iiO frlvolou* 
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XIV 

I'm. Mutiny Proclamaiion 

P} oclavia/ion hy flic Queen in Council, to the Pi inccs, ClucJ\, 

and People of India""'. 

\’ictona, b) the Grace of God of the United Kingdom oi 
•Great Britain and Ireland, and of t);e Colonies and Depen- 
cfencies thereof in Europe, At.ia, Africa, America, and 
Australasia, Queen, Delendei of the Faith 

Wheibas, for di\ers weighty reasons, we ha\e resolved, 
by .ind with the adMce and consent of the Lords Spiiitual 
^nd Tempoial, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, to 
lake upon oursehes the go\ernment of the territories in 
India, heretofore administered in trust for us b} the Honour- 
able East India Compan) 

Now, theretore, w’c do b} these presents notify and declaie 
that, by the adyice and consent aforesaid, w"e have taken upon 
ajurselves the said government , and w’e hereby call upon all 
our subjects within the said territories to be faithful, and 
to bear true allegiance to us, our heirs and successors, and 
to submit themselves to the authority of those whom we may 
hereafter, from time to time, see fit to appoint to administer 
the government of our said territories, in our name and on our 
behalf 

And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the 
loyalty, ability, and judgment of*our right trusty and well- 
beloved cousin Charles John, Viscount Canning, do hereby 
•constitute and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, to be 
our first Viceroy and Governor-General in and over ^ur said 
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territones 'ind to '\dmmistcr the government thereof m our 
name and generally to act in out* name and on our behalf 
subject to such orders and regulations as lie shall from time 
to tune rcceuc through one of our Principal Sccretancs of 
btate 

And ne do herebv confirm in Ihcir several offices civil 
and military all persons now emplo}ed in the service of the 
Honourable East India Companv subject to our future 
pleasure and to such laws and regulations as mav hereafter 
be enacted 

e herebv announce to the native princes of India ^tlnt 
all treaties and engagements made vvath them by or under the 
authontv of the East India Compan) are bv us accepted 
and mil be scrupolouslj maintained and we look for the like 
observance on their part. 

We desire no extension of our present temtorial posses- 
sions aud while we wall permit no aggression upon our domi 
nlons or our rights to be attempted watb impunitv shall 
sanction no encroachment on those of others 

We shall respect the rights dignity and honour of native 
princes as our own and vve desire that thej as well as our 
otvn subjects should enjov that prosperity .and that soaal 
advancement which can only be secured bv internal peace and 
good government 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
tpmtories b) the same obligations of duty which bind 
us to all our other subjects and those obbgations by the 
blessing of Almighty God we shall falthfullj and conscien 
tiousl} fill 

Firmly reI}aDg ourselves op the truth of Cbnstianit} and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion we 
disclaim alike the right and the desue to impose our convic- 
tions on any of our subjects We declare it to be our 
royal will and pleasure that none be in an} wise favoured, 
none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith 
or observances but that all shall alike enjov the equal and 
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iniji.irtial protection oi th< law and \\< dosiiu(I\ ( har^i 
and t nioin all tliOhc who'rna} he in autliont} unde r that 
lhc\ al)''tain from all intorforonce with tin rclii^ioiis belief 
oi wor‘'ln]i ot am ol our ''uliiect*' on pain of oui higlu'^t dis- 
pleasure 

And it IS our furtlu r will that, so lar as ma\ hi. our 
subjects, of w hate\ cr raee: or ( reed bi fiecK .ind imparti.ill} 
admitted to ollie'es in our s('r\ieo tlii' duties of whicli the) 

, ma\ bt* qualilicd b_\ their ediu.il ion, abilit\ and inti grit\ tluh 
to discharge 

\ye know, and respect, the lee lings attachment with 
which natne'b of India regard the* lands inherited be them 
from their ancestors, and we desire to prote'ct them in all 
rights connected therewith, subject to the L(|uitnble demands 
ol the Suite, and we* will that gtner.dix, in framing and 
•idininistering the law, due regaid In paid lo tin aiu lent 
rights, usages, and customs of India 

\^'e deepK lament the c\ ils and misi r\ which ha\e been 
brought upon India b} the acts of ambitious men, who haee 
deceived their countre men by false reports, and led them into 
open rebellion Our power has been shown by the suppres- 
sion of that rebellion in the field , we desire to show our mercy 
b\ pardoning the oITcnces of those who haei* In vn misled, but 
who desire to return to the path of duty 

Already, in one proMiicc, with a desire Lo stop the further 
effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
dominions, our Viceroy and Governor-General has held out 
the expectation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majo- 
rity of those wdio in the late unhappy disturbances, have been 
guilty of offences against our Government, and has declared 
the punishment wdiich will be inflicted on those w hose crimes 
place them beyond the reach of forgiveness We approve 
and confirm the said act of our Viceroy and Go\ernor-General, 
and do further announce and proclaim as follows — , 

Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and 
except those who have been, or shall be, com icted of having 
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djrecll\ taken part in the murdrr of British subjects With 
regard to such the dcmanrU. of justice forbid the exercise of 
mercy- 

To those who Iuinc ^\en asylum to murderers 

knowing them to be such or who may ha\c acted as leaders 
or instigators of revolt Ihcir lives alone can be guaranteed 
but in apportioning the penalu doe to such persons full 
cousideralinn will be given to the circomstances under which 
they liavt been induced to throw off their allegiance atkl 
large indulgence Will be shown to those whose crimes maj 
appear to have rngirtated m too credulous acceptance of the 
false reports c in. uhted bv designing men 

To all others in amw^ agam^rt the Government we hereby 
promii-e unconditional pardon amnest) and oblvion of all 
offence against ourselves, our crown and dignitj on their 
return to their home and peaceful pursuits 

It is our ro)al pleasure that these terms ol grace and 
amne tv should be extended to all those who compl) with 
these conditions before the ist dav of January next 

When b> the blessing of Providence internal tranquillity 
bliall be restored it is our earnest desire to stimulate, the 
peaceful industrv of India to promote works of public utility 
and improvement^ and to administer the government for the 
benehtof all our subjects resident therein In their prosperity 
wall be our strength in their contentment our secunty and 
in their gratitude our best reward \Dd ma) the God of all 
power grant to us and to those in authority under ns 
strength to carry out thete our wishes for the good of our 
people 
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jMinutc of Mr Shore, on the Permanent Settlement of the 
I^ands in Bengal and propo<5ed Resolutions thereon 
’ Recorded on the 1 8th September 17S9 

Extract, Bengal Rc\enue Consultations. iSth September 17S9 
Shore delivers the following Alimile and draft of proposed 

resolutions 

• 

I — time, since I had last the honor of attending the Board, 
had been occupied in perusing the replies of Collectors of the Fussilly 
districts to the references made to them under dates the nth August 
1 788, and 20th I\ra} 1789, on the subject of the intended permanent 
settlement , and w ith a \ lew to assist the deliberations of the Board, and 
to enable them to form decisive resolutions upon this important subject, 

I have collected all the material information which has occurred, and 
shall now state it, with ni} own observations upon the whole 

2 — It maj be proper to premise, that the Minute which I delivered 
for record, upon tlje i8th June last, on the revenues of this country, 
related to the districts of Bengal only, and had no reference to the 
dmsions of this countrj, w'hich pay their rents according to the Fussilly 
) ear I have formerly remarked, that between Bengal and Behar there 
are many important distinctions, both m principle and practice , and 
m determining the system of management for regulating and collect- 
ing the revenues of these two provinces, these distinctions should not 
be disregarded the most material of them, are as follows — 

I St — In Bengal the zemmdaries are very extensive, and that of 
Burdvvan alone is equal m produce, to three-fourths of the rental of 
Behar, m which province, the zemmdaries are comparatively small 
The pow'er and influence of the principal zemindars m Bengal is pro- 
portionably great , and they have been able to maintain a degree of 
independence, which the inferior zemindars of the Behar province have , 
lost The latter also, having been placed under the authonty of a 
provincial administration, from distance as w'ell as comparative 
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fnferioritj have been precluded from that infonnation rrhlch the lemin- 
dars of Bengal from their vldnHy tOtCalcnttn, atni their acceas to the 
members and officer* of Govermncnt, have been able to obtain the 
latter ^ve acquired ideas of right, and c jume prindplca of conduct, 
or reasoning u’hich do not extend to the s^mlndars of Behar 

ittdly — ^Tbe proprietors of the soil m Behar tmlversallj c l a im and 
possess a right of moiftana which wbene^T^ they are dispossessed of 
the management of their lands, they rcccb'c from the aumll as well 
as from the tenants of the Jaghlrs and proprietors of altnmghas. In 
Bengal no such custom has ever been formally established although 
there Is some affinity between this and the allowance of moshalra 

% 

3rdly — The lands of flebar have from time Immemorial been let 
to farm, and no general settlement, as far as we can trace since \he 
acquisition of the Dewaimy has been concluded between Go\’em 
ment and the real proprietors of the soil The Collector of Sarun 
asserts that this has ever been the osagt in the distrids under bis 
charge. The aumll or fiartner has deemed himself entitled to avail 
himself of the agency of the semindars and talookdars, or dispense 
with h, at hli own discretion This power was formally delegated to 
the farmers m 1771, by the provincial Council at Patna, with the 
sanction of the superior authority at Calcutta, and the rate of mall 
kana was then settled for the dispossessed proprietors of the land at 
10 per cent aAhe andeut tllowancc a g r ee able to the constitution of 
the country Government 

4 thly — The numerous grants of lands in Behar under various 
denominations, have had an influence upon the proprietary rights of the 
semindars and talookdars, and upon tbelr opinions of those rights. 
There ore few instances of jaghlrs In Bengal I cannot recollect more 
than three or four 

5^7 —The custom of dividing the produce of the land In certain 

( proportions between the cnltivaJor and the Government, or the CoDcc 
tor who stands In its place is genend but not universal, througbonl 
Behar In Bengal, the custom is very partial and limited 

6thly —The settlement In Behar whether by the amnll or manager 
on the part of Government, Is annually formed upon an estimate of the 
produce. In Bengal, the mofussU ftinneri, with some exceptions 
collect by different rule* 
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In Behar, the functions of th^ mofussil canongoes, however they 
may have been perverted, have not been superseded and their accounts, 
admitting the uncertainty of them, furnish detailed information of the 
rents, which is not procurable in Bengal from the same sourced 

3 The preceding circumstances ^Mll sufficiently account for 

^\haMs actually the case — the very degraded state of the proprietors 
of the soil in Behar, comparatively with those m Bengal The former, 
unnoticed b}^ Government, and left at the mercy of the aumil, have in 
,fact considered themselves as proprietors only of tythe, of their real 
estates, and assured of this when dispossessed, they have been less 
anxioys to retain a management, which e\posed them to the chance of 
losing a part of what the}^ received \vithout if The neglect of Govern- 
ment with respect to their situation, is very apparent from the mokur- 
rery grants of entire pergunnahs upon individuals, without any stipu- 
lations m fa70ur of the zemindars and talookdars holding property 
\\ ithin them * 

4 I know but three principal zemindars at present in Behar, the 
Rajahs of Tirhoot Shahabad, and Sunnote Tekarry Their jurisdiction 
comprehends much more than their actual property, and extends over 
numerous land-holders possessing rights as fixed and indefeasible, as 
their own, With respect to this class of proprietors, the superior zemin- 
dars are to be considered m the light of aumils only , and I think it 
probable that the oligin of their jurisdiction arose, either from their 
influence -with the supreme provincial authority, or from the facility of 
such a plan for managing and collecting the revenue In this point of 
view. It has its advantages although it is attended with this obvious 
evil, that It is the interest of the principal zemindars to throw addi- 
tional burthens upon the inferior proprietors of the soil, Avith a view 
to save his own lands, and augment their value 

5 There is an apparent analogy between the talookdars in Bengal 
situated within the junsdiction of a principal zemindar, and that of the 
proprietors of the soil of Behar m a similar predicament , but m their 
reciprocal nghts, I understand there exists a material difference The 
Muskoory Talookdars of Bengal are dependent upon the zemindar, and 
have no right to be separated from him, except by special agreement, or 
in case of oppression, or where their talooks existed previous to the 
zemindary , neither do they possess the right of malikana. I wish I 
could account for this important variation from authoritative 
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inionnation or records but wantlnff thcac I can only conjecture the 
ground* of it, -which may be the foUcnfing that the tolookdars in Bchar 
are the original proprietors of the soil whereas in Bengal moat of the 
MuakeoryTalookdars have obtained their tenures, by grant or purchase 
from the xemiDdars If this were not the case the talookdars in the 
prmdpal remindary jurisdictions in Bengal would I think be more 
numerous than they ore. From the Aumeeny papers it appear! that 
the talookdary Jumma of Rajshahy amounts to Rujxies 3 70 879 in 
Nuddea to Rupees 17 059 only and from Information In Bmagcporc 
to about Rupees 20 000^ and in Burdwan to about Rupees 65 000 
The Aumeeny investigation did not extend to the two last districts 
In Rajshahy the xemindanes of Sulianabad Amar and Bccrtc^bund 
though comprehended within the Jurisdiction of the remindar of the 
district, are independent of them and I see no material difference 
between these places and the mferior lemlndars in Bebaj 

6 With respea to the mallkana in Bebax I lm\-e in '-aln endea 
votired to trace Its ongm. If the provincral Council of Patna are 
correct In their information os to the antiquity of it, which Is confirmed 
by Busteram, the darogoh of the omonut dufter in Bebor I sboold 
suppose it to have arisen from the custom established m that province 
of dividmg the produce between the cultivator and Government m 
order to afford the propnetor of the soil a proportion of the produce 
which, under such an usage strictly enforced he (jould nc^r recehe 
without some authoriied allowance In his favour instances have lately 
occurred and are adverted to In the letters now before the Board for 
consideration, of semindars who have obtained a separate grant for 
their mailt i n a , and have subsisted upon that without any Interference 
in the management of their temlndory lands. 

7 I shall now consider the remarks upon the resolutions for the 
Board containing proportions for the settlement of Behar and the 
objecdons of the Collectori to them 

Raoluixon lit — That at the expiration of the present Fussllly 
year a new settlement of Bchar be concluded with the actual 
proprietors of the soil whether lemindarB ciowdries orindc 
pe n de nt talookdars and whether at present pa}’ing their 
revenues to Go\enimcnt through other semludars or not. 

8 The objections to this resolution are general w nd tipedaJ It Is 
ob§cned,that the system Is calculated to raise upon one description of 
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men, \ir , ihc zcmindais, ihcmiscn of anoihcrmfinilcly more numer- 
ous, useful and defenceless, tlXil the zemindars being declared in acl 
and name lords paramount of soil iheir abject and helpless ^as‘^als, 
the r\ols. trained up to hcreditar) submis‘:ion, will bear in silept dread 
whalcwer their imposing Uranii) ma) inflict The ])roof of this 
reasoning rests upon internal cMdcnce, and to argue difTerently is to 
reason one waj for him, who rea'^ons another for himself 

9 These objections arc stated b^ the Collector of T irhoot, 
who, in op]) 0 ''ition to a /(.mmdar} sctllcmcnt, contends for the 
sujicrior advantage of letting the lands in farm, and he is supported 
m ft'iis o])inion In the Collector of Circar Sarun lie remarks that 
gomjiarisons between the farming and zemindar) s) stems arc incon- 
clusive, that the former has never had a fair trial, no fi\cd 
pnncijilc ever marked its progrc'^s, but on the contrar), all was difTi- 
dence, apjirchcnsion and distrust and that csjiericncc alone can 
decide the chgibiht) of the two sv stems a farmer not possessing 
the same innucncc as a zemindar, he cannot c\crt in the same 
degree, his power and influence to the ojiprcssion of the rjols, who 
will not so rcadil) submit to him 

10 The above is the onl) argument of a general nature, which 
1 find advanced in the jiapers before me 

11 1 most wilhngl) admit that the fluctuation and unccrtaint) 
of the measures of Government, have been ill calculated to jiromote 
the success of any S) stem, and so far that of letting the lands to 
farm has not been supported, as it might have been , but the argu- 
ment applies with more force in favour of the zemindary plan of settle- 
ment, and has always been urged, as a reason for reverting to it Ex- 
perience must be the test of all measures, and where the execution of 
a S)Stem depends upon so many agents, possessing in various and un- 
equal degrees, the qualifications necessary for the task, no other test 
can be appealed to Permanency is the basis upon which ever)'- system / 
ought to be established, and there is no doubt that a farmer holding a » 
lease of ten years w ould have motives of exertion, which an annual 
renter does not possess , but it is too much to affirm, that thp proprie- 
tor of the soil, when he has obtained assurances of securit) from 
increasing demands, will want those motives which would stimulate 
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1 tinner on the contrary they onght to bo more cfficadous nj Us 
Interert Is more deeply concerned 

1 1 The general and fatal iacapad^ of jemlndars baa been amply 
deta^le<^ bat it Is not probable that under oor form of Gm-emmenl the 
evils attending It ■BTXild be remedied by the substltnllon of farmers 
at the discrcdon of the controlling ofBcer that amongst the natives 
generally men of abllides experience and capacity superior to the 
present lemlndars m general might be selected is indlsptrtflble , but 
such a plan is In Its nature \'afiablc Favour and patronage would 
often direct the choice which without such mothTS would also be 
subject to the e\il 8 of want of experience and judgment in the person 
who selected the farmers SVe arc not to depend upon the drtues or 
abUinea of the natives only our reliance must be placed upon the 
reslrlcdons of our own laws and upon an nndo’iadng enforcement of 
them and the same seal and abUJdes that can control the Conduct of 
a fanner may direct and retnraln that of a semindar admitting self 
Interest, In opposluon to public good to have equal operadon with 
regard to both. 

X 3 Mr Bathurst a arguments appear tome to hare been suggest 
ed by the condua of Mahdoo Sing the Rnjah of Tirhoot, the only 
principal xemlndar tinder bis authority He describes him as incapa 
ble nearly an idiot, oppre ssi ve ^rannlcal and faithless, and as abus- 
ing his authority by the delegation of it, to improper agents To 
deduce general conduslons from particular instances, is not fair argu 
ment the conduct of Meterjecl Sing the icmlndar of Jeetarry Is an 
Instance on the other side equallyfavourabletotbeiemindajs and as 
far as one example may be admitted as a character of the whole must 
be opposed to all conclusioni derhed from the behaviour of Mahdoo 
Singh but we ought not to reason generally from the conduct of 
either and unleis the proprietors of the sod can be proved liable to 
disquallficadons greater than any other class of people nnH such as 
oi'crbalancc the comporadve advantage of maldng a setdement with 
them In preference to any other set of men, and the injustice of taking 
the management out of their hands, they ought not, upon general 
principles to be set aside Certain eiceptionB, In the case of peculiar 
dlsq u a llfi ta tJ ons are allowed and there may be further particular rea 
sons for dispensing with the general rules, which however I would 
establish as tmlversally as possible 
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14 I do not pietend in this place, to discuss the question in all 
Its extent, as it has been before ^fully considered 

15 In his letter of the 23rd July 1789, the Collector of Sarun 
details many objections, which I shall hereafter state, to a settlement 
with the immediate proprietors of the soil, recommends in preference 
the employment of farmers, contends for the propriety of this system, 
and,proposes the plan of a ten years’ settlement with 14 farmers for 
Sarun, and 4 of Champarun, and he gives the following defimtion of 
a zemmdary m Sarun 

“ That It IS a portion of land consistmgof sundry farms paying 
“revenue to Government, belonging to numberless proprietors manag- 
“ mg' their lands, either by themselves or their agents, but acting m 
“general under a nominal proprietor, called the zemindar, (with whom 
“ they engage for their revenue) having a real property perhaps of a 
“ fiftieth part of the zemmdary ” 

16 Upon these paragraphs I shall observe, that the objections 
stated against farmers on the 30th May 1788, ought to be as solid now 
as they were at that period The propositions of the Collector, on 
both dates, apply to a ten years’ settlement, nor can I reconcile the 
Collector’s definition of a zemindar, or the fact of a zemmdary settle- 
ment as made in September last wnth 74 proprietors, with the declared 
refusal of the zemindars to rent each other’s lands, combined with the 
number of zemirydars in Sarun 

17 So much as to general objections, with respect to the 
special, I shall premise that I w^as not unapprized of the objections 
which might be made to the first propositions, and expected accord- 
ingly that they w^ould be stated, as the mode m w'hich it was 
conveyed to the Collectors of Behar, w^as the best calculated to bring 
them forward m their full force 

18 The acting Collectors of Bauglepore state that the hlus- 
koory Talookdars are at present dependent mpon the zemindars, m 
the same manner as the latter are upon Government , they are liable 
to dispossession, and m that case, entitled to a russoom , that to 
render them independent, w^ould be an infringement of the no-fits 
of the zemindars, and the execution of such a plan would be 
attended with peculiar difficulty, both m ascertaning those who are 
independent, and m detaching them from the zemindars That the 


eipcctatioTi of such a measure would cjdtc climoroui claims of inde 
pendence in crowds who are quicti} qnd contentedly subsisting under 
the andent custom of the country 

1 9 The Board of Re\'cnue do not consider the Muscoory Talook 
dars menuoned b) the Acting Collector of Bauglcpore as intended 
to be Induded In the Independent tnlookdars with whom the settlement 
is to be made of course that the objections of the Acting Collector 
founded on the Jurisdiction eierdsed over them by lemlndara and 
which they consider as their nghts ore obviated In this opinion I 
agree with them 

JO The preceding objections, founded npon the dependence of 
the Muscoory Talootdars ^re special with regard to Bauglepore the 
remaining objections may be reduced to the following points 

I The number of lemindsrs 

I The endless subdivisions of their tenures and enmidcs sub- 
siithig between the various proprietors as well as their Indnldual 
clalmi to separate management 

3 The state of the property with respect to mortgages, and the 
difficulty of ascertaining the actual proprietors 

4 . The difficult]^ of distiogmshlng the limits and extent of each 
remlndary 

5 The Impoverished state of the proprietors of the soil and the 
Insecurity attending engagements made with them 

6 The probability of a deficiency from the inequality of the 
assessment 

7 The time required for mokmg a settlement with different 
proprietors 

8 The expense 

Ji These objections ore stated by the Collectors of Circar Sarun 
and Tirhoot who have detailed and amplified them I have separated 
them, for the purpose of considering each more particularlr that the 
difficulties ottendmg the plan may be thoroughly investigated and 
the importance of them be duly weighed 

jj First. The number of the lemindarg. 

The multipUcaUon of petty renters beyond certain bounds Is certainly 
on evil of considerable magnitude when the form of our Govern 
ment, and the formality of oar proceedlngB are considered 
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the attention which must be paid to each,- whether in forming the 
settlements or m collecting the rents, is considerable , and under such 
circumstances, there is danger mat it iwll be dissipated and ineffective 
The Board of revenue will find it difficult, properly and effectually to 
control such a system, still less, will this be m the pov ^r of the 
Supreme Board- 

23 These are objections, which must ever remain, to a settle- 
ment -with the immediate proprietors of the soil , where the distri- 
bution of property is so minute , and if the settlement were to be 
renewed annuall}^, vouldbe almost insuperable But on the principle 
of a permanent settlement ^\lth the immediate proprietors of the soil 
, where the distribution of property is so minute, and if the settlement 
were to be for a long period, much of the difficulty is removed, as the 
annual labour of investigating the resources of the renters, and fixing 
the assessment upon them, is done a^ay ^ 

, 24 With respect to collecting from a number of petty zemindars 
the trouble must be considerable , but I do not see that it is insur- 
moimtable That balances will happen in the intermediate kists of 
the } ears,, is to be apprehended from the dissipation, and inattention 
of the proprietors, and from the difficulty of a close attention to 
the detail, but ultimately the lands will prove a security for the 
recovery of them, and some additional regulations may be made, 
authorizing the attachment or sale of the lands, whenever the kists 
shall fall in arrears to a certain degree, during the course of the year 
The Board of Revenue do not deem the number of proprietors a 
sufficient objection to the general rule 

Second — The subdivisions of the tenures, and the enmities sub- 
sisting bebveen the various proprietors, as \\ ell as their individual 
claims to separate management 

25 The subdivisions of the tenures, as far as they affect the 
proposed arrangement, may be considered m two points of wew , first, 
where a number of proprietors have a right to a portion of land, which 
IS undivided, and, secondly, where the land stands in the joint names 
of several, or of one for manj'^, but each propnetor has his separate share 
m his own possession and management, or m that of an agent for him 

26 In the first case, the settlements must be made with all the 
proprietors jointly, each answerable for his specific proportion of rent, 
according to his right, and they must determine amongst themselves 
-in what mode the management is to be made 

27 In the second case, there is no difficulty in determining with 
whom the settlement shall be made, or from vhom the revenues shall 
be demanded, or whence the balances are to be recovered The persons 
in possession, and the lands, are responsible 

28 In tlie first case, there is a clear rule for the reco\ery of* 
balances, for where a settlement is made vith a number of proprietors 
jointly, a portion of the land maj be separated, and sold, equn-alent to 
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the amount but there are other point* of vicv in which the subject 
is to be considered —The Collector Sanm quotes one instance of a 
villa^ pa}lng 600 mpee 3 revenue and hiving 52 proprietors sup 
posing the proportions to be four times greater In this Instance 
bttvwn the property and propnetors than in others the difficult) of 
making a settlement with so monv or of collecting the revxnuc* from 
them ma> be presumed very considerable 

19 These difficulties may occur on the following grountfe — 
either when all the proprietors will not attend or will not agree to a 
manager In either case the dctcnnlnailon of the majont) in attend 
ance should be binding upon the remainder 

30 This decision will I think obviate all difficulties for buppoi^ 
ing the proprietors numerous in an? degree and tliat the prop^rtv Is 
nndh’lded it can hardly ever happen that some will not attend after 
all however every supposed obstacle arising from the refusal of ijic 
proprietors to propose a manager ma> be obviated b\ the appoint 
ment of a Tahsildar to collea the rents from the rvots after the dis- 
charge of the Government 8 rental to divide the remalndpr amongst 
the proprietors according to their respective share* 

31 That these difficulties e'vist at present, must be admitted and 
th« must be overcome, or the ooUections could not be realucd — The 
CoUectors who have stated the objections, ought to hove mentioned 
how the busineM under the arcamstances detailed is carried on and 
why thej ore precluded from adopting the tame plan as is now follow 
ed by the temmdark- and farmers 

32 Thirdly —The state of the prowrtv with regard to mort 
gages and the difficulty of ascertaining the actual proprietors 

These mortgages as explained bv the Collector oT Sanm who urges 
the objection most poinledf) may be considered In two prind 
pal pomts of view 

First, whether the mortga^ree has obtained poMcsslon of the land 
and secondly where he has not posscMion, but by the condi 
lions of the mortgage is entitled to it in caic of non payment 
of the svim borrow^ after a specific time 

33 In the former case the settlement is to be made with the 
mortgagee, and if the xemindar Is able to discharge hi* obligation, he 
will recover possession from him bv a suit, and succe^ to hi* 
engagements In the second the settlement is to be made with the 
remindar la possession, and the process above pointed out must be 
observed by the mortgagee 

3 '*, obkcaon, to tlua point, mted open different 

groundf which wiii be conbldercd In their proper place, 

35 TOth retpect to the difficulty of aramlnlng the propnetors 
of peltr estates It may perhapi In eome instances be considerable 
and y*t I should suppose that the niofnsi.il records Mould point them 
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out where ihe majonu of proprietors appear, and admit the mutual 
claims of each other, part of the ■jliOiculU is remo\ed, although there 
should be others unknown the rights of the absentees are not super- 
seded, and, when proied, will lie admitted, where man} appear, and 
dispute each other’s right the settlement can onl}' be made with those 
in possession, or a natue Collector must be appointed, as before obser\- 
ed If no proprietors come forw ard, the same mode must be follow ed, 
or the lands be given in farm The objection is certainly founded on 
real flifiiculties which cannot be ob\iated, without great application 
and attention but what plan has not its inconveniences and embar- 
rassments 

' 36 Fourth — The diflicultv of distinguishing the limits and 

extent of each /emindarj 

lllonot consider this as material , present possession can be 
determined, and the limits m general, must be sufTicientl} ascertained 
if an\ disputes arise concerning them thev may be adjusted in the 
Adawlut The 85th article of the Revenue Regulations, provides for 
the intermediate management during the litigation If the limits (as 
the objection to be well founded, supposes) are very indefinite, how 
have the collections hitherto been made 

37 Fifth — The impoverished state of the proprietors of the soil, 
and the insecurity attending engagements to be made with them 

38 The state of the proprietors is thus substantially described 
b) the Collector of Sarun — That the) are, m general, involved in great 
distress, and their lands mortgaged over and over igain both on public 
and private accounts, to almost their full value , that the proprietors in 
this Situation have made over their lands, or entrusted them to a 
superior zemindar, who favours the possession with his indulgence and 
assistance, by procuring for the proprietors continual and occasional 
loans 

39 The inconveniences resulting from this state of things, are 
thus detailed — That the connection, by the proposed plan of settle- 
ment, between the inferior and superior zemindars, will be dissolved, 
and the former be left without support , consequent!} , the} must fail , 
that although the sale of the land should indemnify the Gov ernment 
from loss, the proprietor will be ruined by the sale of his lands, pro- 
ceeding from a want of support and assistance 

40 The Collector further states, that, from extensive enquiries 
made by him upon this business, it by no means appears that the pro- 
prietors are themselves anxious for the establishment of a system, 
which they consider as exposing them to trouble and distress, without 
any adequate advantage 

41 Extravagance and mismanagement are assigned as the causes 
of the distress of the zemindars, and it may be admitted, that such, as ' 
b} these means, have reduced themselves to depend upon expedients 
fot support, may want the inclination or resolution to resume the 
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management of their estates and take lywn themscK-es a rcsjwnslbllity 
to the discharge of rrhlch they ore un^uaJ Experience In common 
life is in favour of this reasoning To face hea\7 distress, and over 
come often requires a degree of resolution to which persons In this 
nnfortunate situation are unequal 

42 For where the lemlndnrs are Involved In great distress and 
are liable to the demands of numerous creditors, they will probi^bly 
foresee the necessity of parting with some portion of their rents In 
order to pacify them and in all cases of Incapacity a failure may 
ensue wim regard to their public payment, which must be made good 
by a sale of the lands. But tbe objection as far as relates to the per 
Bonal Interest of the semlndara applies equally to the existing r^em, 
by which they must be involved in total ruin for If they subsist by 
loans which the} can ne\‘5r dtseborge (and from the Colledior’s 
account, this appears to be the case) the accumulation of debt must at 
last sink them 

43 Their case, os described seems desperate under any plan, 
yet the chance of relief Is greater where they take tbe manxgement of 
their own lands thari where they lessen their profits, by resigning 
them to the management of others and If their present distress may 
In any degree be supposed to originate from the m-enue system as 
heretofore established in Behar It is the interest and doty of Gni'em 
xnent to aSoid them a chance of relief bv a change of management. 
Tho« who have capacity for the task, will probably obtain relief with 
those who want it, of. the means of promoting tbe culdvadon of their 
estates or are driven by the distress In which they are involved to 
unfrngal expedients, their final rum may be precipitated but the 
foundadem. Is already laid In existing evlla, to vmch and not to the 
proposed system, their min must be unputed 

44 With propnetors of this desenption if a settlement be made 
neither they nor the State will Immediately benefit by it hereafter 
the introdu^on of more frugal or able managers will be advantageous 
to the latter As property becomes more \ajuable the care of manag 
Ing it wOJ increase 

45 To tbe conclndlng remark of the Collector of Samn, it may be 
sufficient to reply — that in directing him to make a settlement with 
tbe immediate proprietors of the soil they are not compelled to enter 
into engagements. It is optional with them to engage or decline If 
they do embrace the offer made to them the risk la their own, and 
they must stand to tbe consequence of It or if they think it will be 
more advantageous to them to resign the management to a principal 
zemindar I sec no objection to tbe measure 

46 Sixth, — The probability of a deficiency from the inequality 
of the jasessmenL 

47 This objection is founded on a supposition that, under the 
present srstem of combining many petty zemindars under oneprind 
pal, tb« dcfidency in one !i supplied by tbe profit* of another and tbe 
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Slim total pa\ablc to Government made good , whereas b\ ^separating 
them, the deficicncj \m11 be unprovided for 

48 The fundamental mcquaht) ought to be corrected b} the 
knowledge and abilit} of the Collector, b}' reducing the assessment 
where too hea\} and by increasing it w’here it admits supposing this 
to be done, the objection no longer remains , and this indeed appears 
to be, effected b} the present zemindars, though in a mode less regular 

49. I acknowledge the task to be very diflicult, if the greatest 
precision be required , but the regulanty of the mofusil accounts in 
,Bchar, renders an operation easier in that province than it would be m 
Bengal, where the} cannot be procured with the same facilit} 

50. Se\enth — 'I'he time required for making a settlement with 

the different proprietors , 

^51 From the declarations of Messrs Bathurst and INIontgomene, 
we cannot entertain hopes that the settlement will be accomplished by 
them, in one j'ear, and perhaps not m two Admitting this, the ten 
} ears’ settl(?ment cannot at once be effected, but must be completed 
gradually, pergunnah by pergunnah, and the old system of a yearly 
assessment, w'here the new cannot be introduced, be continued for the 
jiresent In those places w'here the new plan is unattempted, the set- 
tlement must be made, upon the general regulations of tlie 25th April 
1788 

52 Eighth — The expense ^ 

This IS stated by the Acting Collector of Bauglepore at 4,800 
rupees, by the Collector of Sarun, at 47,880 rupees , and b) the 
Collector of Tirhcot, at 92,250 per annum 

53 Why this heavy expense, m the two last instances, should 
be incurred, I am at a loss to conceive The charges attending the 
appointment of Tahasildars must be considerable , but considering them 
in the light of substitutes for farmers, the amount ought not to fall 
upon Government, that is, it ought to be made good, by realizing an 
amount equal to it In the same manner as the expenses of the former 
are provided for, those of Government ought to be supplied, or nearly 
so, allowing all operations to be carried on by Go\ernment, at a greater 
charge than an individual would incur 

54 I should therefore hope that, with more particular informa- 
tion and further experience, the Collectors of Sarun and Tirhoot wall 
discover the possibility of reducing the expenses, or the means of pro- 
viding for them The deduction from the gross payments of the ryots 
ought to be less under the proposed system, than under the former, as 
it admits of more economy The zemindar, w'ho supports with loans 
or credit the inferior land-holders, is paid m proportion to Ms risk, , 
which is again to be estimated by the distresses of the borrower , and 
the mahkana and kurcha must be at all events deducted The 
Collector of Behar states the expenses of a native Collector over a 
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pergumiah)leldlnff two or three lacks of rupees upon the principle 
of a village assessment, at 2 per cent^ 

55 The Board must however consider and determine npon the 
objcctipn of the expense snpposlngulUmatelr a neccsslt} of incurring 
It, In the degree staled The question is— vvheiher wc are authorised 
to establish it, at an expense so great as that stated bv the Collectors 
of Tlrhoot and Sarun and I think a trial under the suggestions now 
pointed out, should be made previous to an absolute decision upon it 

56 I ackcowled^ that I consider the necesslt) of introducing 
Tohnldars, or native Collectors which is essential to the proposcdplan, 
as a principal inconvenience attending iL This officer stands between 
the inferior tenants and the Collector suppl3-iog the place of a Sudder 
fanner IdonotthinkthesobsUtuilon attended with such great ad\un 
tages aslt may apparenilv have Gmemment can never afford to reVrard 
the Tohsildars In a degree sufBdeot to preclude temptation and must rely 
upon its coercion over them but coercion cannot be exercised ivitbout 
undenstauding the detail of the dndes committed to their nunageraent. 
If it be contended that the Tohsildar Is liable to dismission and that 
therefore, the principle of coeraon Is stronger with reaped to him 
than In ^e case of a fanner who cannot be dismissed on the other 
hand U may be observed that extortion In the latter may be punished 
by hne and damages, and that he baa m $elf4iiterest, under the sup- 
position of a permanent system a greater motJre tq restrain him than a 
native Collector The latter will regulate his conduct by the esdmate 
which be forms of the ablllnes of the Collector under whose authorib 
be IS placed If he khows him to be vigilant, active and well Informed 
be will be cautioas, diligent, and honest If be supposes bun to be 
otbcrwlso and that he can miibehare with impunifr he will intrigue 
with under renters, or abuse his Influence withhold true knowledge 
and impose upon bis prmdpd by misinformation The plan m its 
detail, by flung the rents removes a grand opportunity of abuse Jn 
the Tahsildar 

57 The objections which I bi\e gone through, may be reduced 
in great measure to the detail of the system and the difficulty of exe 
cullng and controlling jL The Collector of Tlrhoot with great candour 
acknowledps this and with a diffidence which is hlgfalv to his honour 
observes, that many evils must inevitably present themsehes under 
the sapenntertdence of men of an ordinary stamp in the execution of 
systems adapted to the genius and comprehension of a favoured few 

58 1 most certainly agree with him, that systems of management 
should be adapted to ordinary capadUca and so far an objection lies 
against a plan which requires a considerable degree of knowledge and 
great exertions but on the oUier hand when the object of the system 

Is conildtred the establishing the proprietors of the sod In the manage 

ment ofrthelr lands and rents the Importance and jusface of the con 
sidiradon ought to weigh a^nst arguments founded on conrenlence 
alone, and a trial shonld at least be made particularly since we find it 
practicable In some Instances 
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- 59. Upon the whole, I do not see sufficient objections to super- 

sede the first proposition, which Is the foundation of all the rest Two* 
points are necessary to be attended to — 

First — That the instructions for the execution be more ctetailed 
and calculated to point out, for the information of the Col- 
lectors, the mode by which the present difficulties, as far as 

’ we can judge of them, may be removed 
Secondl> — That the settlement with the proprietors be pro- 
gressivel)’- and partially formed , so that knowledge and 
experience may be gradually acquired, and the difficulties in 
one place be surmounted, before the plan is attempted in 
another , 

> Resolution 2nd — That the settlement be made for a period of 
ten years certain, with a notifiction that, if approved by the 
Cojirt of Directors, it will become permanent, and no further 
alteration take place, at the expiration of the ten years 

60 Objections to this are stated by the Collectors of Sarun and 

Bauglepore those of the former, have been enumerated and consi- 
dered * 

61 The Collector of Tirhoot does not specificallj object to the 
resolution, though he does virtually, by proposing another different in 
principle , viz That it be declared, a final settlement will be made at 
the end of the ten years, according to the assets of the countiy^, at that 
time The Collector of Bauglepore assumes other grounds — the im- 
perfections and abuses Avhich at present exist, in the system of the 
mofussil collections , that the zemindars and farmers making it a rule 
to collect in whatever manner their predecessors collected, unless there 
are stipulations to the contrarj , e\ery unjust and destructive custom 
will become m some degree sanctioned 

62 To this I shall first reply, admitting what I belie\e to be 
true, that we are not fully informed of all the abuses nhich are prac- 
tised by zemindars, farmers, and their officers, in the detail of the col- 
lection, or fully prepared to correct in ever)'- instance such as v\ e knon 
or presume to exist, by specific regulations , much may however be done, 
and many rules may be established for remedying existing evils , and if 
the country has supplied the resources for so long a period, subject, 
during It, to the great abuses affirmed to exist, it ought to be in a mucK 
better condition at the end of ten ) ears, than it is at jiresent, supposing re- 
gulations established and enforced, which is ccrtaml) pract*icabre , 
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bciidM as many of these abases hare arisen from annual settlements 
and the nccessi^ whjcb the renters haf c thereby been under of resorting 
to imthiifiy expedients for making good their engagements, the cause 
belngremo\ed the effect mar m some degree be expected to cease As 
to "\Ir Bathurst s proposition I agree with the Board of Revenue In 
deeming it unnecessary and impolitic unneccssar) because It will he 
in the power of Government to adopt such a pnnciple at the cxplmtlon 
of the ten jean if then judged more advisablt than the confirmation 
of the existing wltlcraent and Impolitic because the previous 
declaration might tend to discourage Indastrj and ImproremcnL 

63 As to the assurance proposed to be made to the proprietors 
that if the settlement be approved by the Court of Duectors, It will 
become permanent, and no further alteration take place at the cxplra 
lion of the ten years, I entertain some doubts of Its propriety 

6+, The Intention of mating It, is to give fuller confidence to the 
proprietors of the soil than a ten years lease wilt afford 1 am not 
sure that it will have this effect In any material degree to those who 
have subsisted upon annual expedients a period of ten years is a term 
nearly equal In estunate to perpetuity The advantages of the last 
years of this period*pnust depend upon their exertions daring the first, 
and if these are neglected In the outset, few of these icmlndar* will be 
in possession of their lands half the prescribed term Their own secu 
rity without the declaration, requires exertions in tie beginning of the 
lease 

65 Towards the close of It, or after some years hare elapsed 
wbeiv they are become sensible of the advantage* of a permanent sys- 
tem and have acquired a confidence In the assurance of Government, 
and the stability of its measures (ond experience alone will tepch it) 
then they will be anxious for the confirmation of a system which they 
find advantageous. There may be particolar ingtanrgj to the contrary 
but, generally I conceive that the natives would recefro such a decla 
rahon without much confidence In it, referring their belief to time and 
experience If U be admitted that their confidence In public measures 
and declarations has been shaken by the fluctuation of system this 
reasoning will be just 

66 But it may be asked, what positive objections occur to the 
declaration? In my opinion, the following 
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67. That we cannot answer for the con finnation of it, and if it 
be not confirmed, the confidence ^f the natives will be shaken, For if 
they act upon the declaration, it must be under a conviction that it is 
well founded, and if this conviction be afterwards done nivay, 
they will suspect all assurances It is true that nothing certain is 
promised, but those who rely upon the certainty of the notification, 
wll, if the> are disappointed, conclude that it was meant to deceive 
them With others, who are not stimulated by it, the declaration is 
^ of no importance 

68 But It may be further asked, what reason have I to suppose 
it will not be confirmed? My answer to this is, that w'hatever confi- 
dence we ourselves have m the propriety of>the measures which we 
mdan to adopt, we cannot pronounce absolutely upon their success, 
without experience , and before we recommend the perpetual confirma- 
tion of a general measure of so much importance, we ought to have 
that experience I am not sure that the plan will be executed with 
such ability, as to justify a recommendation of its confirmation in 
perpetuity — of this, we can only judge, when w^e have seen the pro- 
gress and conclusion of the settlement 

Resolution 3rd — ^That the jumma which each zemindar is to 
pay, be fixed by the Collector on fair and'equi table pnnciples, 
with the reserve of the approbation of the Board of Revenue, 
to whom Jlie Collector is to report the grounds of the decision 
on the jumma, according to the best accounts which he can 
procure of the value of the lands, without a measurement of 
them That if he should deem it eligible, he may call upon 
th6 zemindars to deliver in proposals for renting their lands, 
but that this judgment is m the first instance to determine 
the amount 

69 With respect to the HuzzoOry mehals of Bauglepore, the Act- 
ing Collector observes that, wnth such information as stands recorded 
m the Cutcherry, joined with experience and local knowledge, the 
jumma may be fixed, with sufficient exactness and the Collector of 
Tirhoot, in stating the mode of fixing the jumma at present, gives a 
rule for his owm conduct, viz — ^The jumma of each village is taken for 
four years, or sometimes more, and the prospect of the current year’s 
produce considered, when the aumil and the malik or proprietor, agree' 
to the medium jumma 
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7a This last seems a very Ealr^ rule bat how the InTormatloa 
pointed out can be obtained withoat some examination of the put 
vrarries accounts and vrithoat the discrimination mentioned by Jlr 
Bathoiit, I am at a loss to conjecture 

71 The objections to this rule will In a great measure be obviat 
ed If time b allowed the Collector* for finishing the task prescribed 
m It and this must be dorw 

71 The Board should howertr determine what Is meant by 
fair and equitable pnnaples and I would accordingly propose the 
foUorring definition 

73 That the average prodneta of the land for common years say 
of three or four be assu?ned os the basis of the settlement and that 
from this a deduction be made equal to the maJIkana a^d kurtcha. 
The Collectors must of coarse take care that the produce be duly 
ascertained In any case of great uncertainty they may be authorised 
to measoxe the lands but this should only be done on the grouiKis of 
particular necessltv and a report be made to the Board of Revenue 
whenever it Is undertaken. There Is some difference between this pro- 
position, and that for the settlement of Bengal TTie prevailing system 
in Behar allows the mvestigation of the mofassil acccmnis in that pro- 
vince with more fachity than In Bengal, where they cannot be procured 
without much labour expense and delay 

RuoluHon — Thit the gun^ baxaars hauts and otjier 

•aver collections, be not Included In any settlement with an) 
lemlndar but that for the present they remain under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of an officer appointed by the CoUeetbr 
who is to propose *ach regulations as he may think best cal 
culated for regulating and collecting the duties 

74 Amongst the objections urged to this proposition I find one 
only stated against it as an In\’a8ion of the xemlndary rights and 
this is very pointedly made by the Acting Collector of Bauglepore 
who observes that, on asking the Bcntiments of a lemlndar upon the 
scpajalion proposed he replied with luUeq emphasis that Govern 
ment If It pleased might take from him his whole lemlndarv 

75 If the same objection existed m other parts of Behar I 
conclude it would have been stated The reason why it is not, may 
possibly be this that the system of management adopted In Behar 
for so many years, having been calculated to destroy all Ideas of right 
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m the proprietors of fire soil, bejond their admitted claims to a tithe 
of their proprietary rights they coi^sider all besides this, at the dis- 
cretion of Government , whereas in Bauglepore, the management has 
partaken more of the nature of that established in Bengal and the 
zemindars will urge their claims with a confidence proportioned to it 

76 If this ^^e^e not the case, I should conclude that the principle 
recommended ought to be extended to the gunges and sa}'er held and 
collected by the proprietors and tenants of the altumgha and jaghire 
lands , for, as far as right is concerned, I see no reason ^\hy that of the 
znmmdars should be invaded, whilst men of another description are left 
unmolested , nor if public utility only be consulted, why the mcon- 
\emenQCS resulting from variable rates m one instance, and the number 
of managers, should not operate equally to p?ove the necessity of a 
reform m another, and the propriety of undertaking it 

77 In Bengal, I conceive most of the zemindars would argue in 
the manner pointed out by the Acting Collector of Bauglepore, nor do 
I think the observation of the Board of Revenue a sufficient reply to it 

^ That, considering the actual practice of the Government they were sub- 
ject to, long before the administration of their present rulers, tlie 
adoption of the settlement would leave them no ground of complaint , 
and that m general, they would agree to relmqui'ih the sa^er collec- 
tions, to obtain a permanent assessment of their lands, is a doubtful 
opinion — they ought and must submit, but that the submission would 
be voluntary cannot be affirmed , but a Government should consider 
what IS right m itself, and not merely be mffuenced by the opinions 
of Its subjects 

78 In the propositions for the settlement of Bengal, I extended 
tlie regulations regarding the gunges as far as I could, without a 
declared violation of propnetar)'- right , but tlie arguments against the 
measure m Bengal, are much stronger than m Behar, to which the 
present discussion applies, and I shall hereafter state them. 

79. The distribution of property m the Behar proMnce, obviates 
an objection, which, from a different state of things, would occur to 
the measure in Bengal. « 

80 Admitting therefore, for the present, that the zemindars do 
not in that province, contend for the right of possession with r2spect ^ 
to the gunges, the question goes to the propriety of the measure, and 
to the extent m which it shall be carried into execution. 
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89 The different casca which be slfttes arc possible bat inten 
donal fraud when proved ina\ be punished legally by fine and dam 
agea. He supposes a xemlndar to ha^e mortgaged a certain number 
of hi8 \'illage8, and that to pre\-ent the mortgagee obtaining possession 
he will overvalue the produce as the possession of the land will entail 
an annual loss upon the mortgagee he will renounce his claim rather 
than prosecute It, He reverses the case h\ supposing the mortgagee 
in possession but this can onl} be possible wlicre the mortgagee is 
a prmdpal lemindar possessing man) other >illages 

A general regulation ma} be fonnetl to correct this practice 
but I would lca\e it to the Collectors to distribute the assessment 
or demand from the xeraindars the distribution as he ma> Ui^nk 
proper adopting in the lalicr case such conecUon as from infor 
motion he mav be enabled to make 

91 line term of three months I consider too short for pre 
paring this record m whatever manner it be done and would extend 
U at least to the fim year of the lease 

Rueluiion 6 lh — That If there arc villages of which there arc 
no proprietors the settlement of them be made with a fanner 
for die term of ten ; car», 

91 Upon this c-soludon the following quenes have been 
made — 

93 The Collector of Behar requires information, whether the 
farmer s son or heir Is to succeed to the lease — 2 The Collector of 
Shahabad states the following questions — 

First Whether villages of which there are noproprietors shall all 
be let out to one farmer or In different lots, to different teekadars 
Secondlv whether the farmers or teckadars of such villages ore to 
receive a similar assurance to that given to icmindars of a '\Iaturrcry 
at the end of ten years or not 

94 The decision of the first query should be left open I think 
to the discretion of the GovemmenL Where the heirs are capable 
I sec no objection to confirming them in possession during the re 
malnder of the lease if they arc wfllmg to undertake it where they 
are minors or females or where the succession to the property of the 
deceased fanner is disputed by many the remainder of the lease may 
be belter disposed of In a conUgency of this nature the convention 
ought to be redpTocal between the parties concerned in It. To the 
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queries proposed by the Collector of Shahabad, I think the following 
answer should be gu en — 

95 The villages be not all made over to one farmer, but, 
disposed of m lease to several, according to their value and situ- 
ation, and the character and responsibility of the farmer 

^^96 To the second, that a promise of IMokurrery at the end of the 
lease be not made, for the reasons which I have assigned under the 
former resolution, as veil as on the suggestion of the Board of 
, Revenue 

Resolution ']th — That the sudder kistbundy be so regulated, 

, as to afford the zemindars all possible convenience m the 
discharge of their rents with a due regard to the security 
^ of Government , and that the Collectors report whether any 
and what inconvenience would ensue, from extending the 
pet lod of the sudder kistbundy to tv o months instead of 
one 

97 I shall quote the observation of the Board of Revenue, on 
the remark made by the Collector of Behar on this resolution that it 
appears to apply only to the first part of the resolution, the regulation 
of the sudder kistbundy, according to the convenience of the renters 

98 I am decidedly of opimon, that the kistbund} ought to be 
monthly , and that the reasons stated against the extension of it, are 
solid, the alteraflon vould be attended vith risk, vhich prudence 
ought to avoid 

Resolution 8M — That, as the number of persons paying revenue 
immediately to Government, may, m consequence of forming 
a settlement with the zemindars, be greatly increased, the 
Collectors report if it will be necessary and adwsable to appoint 
Tahsildars to receive the revenue, from a certain number of 
the land-holders , and v^hether an} and v hat additional ex- 
pense vnll be required on this account 

99 My remarks upon this have been already detailed With 
respect to the expense, I see no reason to apprehend that the establish- 
ment of Tahsildars, will dimmish the resources either in Shahabad or 
Behar In the districts of Tirhoot and Sarun, vhere the increase of, 
charges are stated enormously high, ve shall be better enabled to 
judge, when some progress is made m the settlement, as this will be 
progressive , the expense v ill of course keep with it. 
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Risululan loth — Thjt unJMJ any objections, arising from tie 
iniaffidency of tie nmnbe/ of sicca Rnpees in circulation 
ghonid occur all engageinenU between Go\'cmnient and the 
xemlndan talookdors and fannert be made In ficen Rupee* 
and that no other tpecles of rupees be received In pajment of 
the revenues and If any such objections should occtir that 
the Collectors be required to detail them and to state their 
Opinion with as much accuracy as they ma> be able as to the 
addidonal number of sicca Rupee* which It would be necei- 
sary to Introduce Into the ctrculalion of tbeir respective dis- 
tricts to enable the temlndan, lalookdar* and farmers to pa) 
their revenues In that specie 

lOO. The stated iosufBdency of the ricca Rnpees in drculatibn 
is an insoperable obstacle to tbe Immediate declaration of this specie 
alone being the legal tender of payment 

lOi The information given In the last pan of this proposIUon 
Is not so ample as I could vrijb Indeed, It may be presumed of 
difiknlt attainment Tbe following b all that I can collect upon It 

los In Tlrhoot, tbe Sanant Rupees with respect to sicca are 
stated in the ptxiportion of two to one 

103 ^ Pumeah, the sicca Rupee* are said to make no part of 

the actual drculadon, and never amount to a considerable quantity 
that to carry the resolution Into effect the currency must be chahged 
and a number of sicca Rupee* equal to the whole circulation, be Intro- 
duced This I* estimated at twenty lack* of rupee* In Circar Sanm 
the quantity of sleets required for the circulation is stated at one 
year a produce 

104. The objections to the resolution and the grounds on which 
they stand arc as follows — 

That the ryots pay what they receive for the produce of their 
goods, which are not slccas the lemlndar what they collect from 
them bv Impelling the xcmlndars to pa) slccas. The compulsion 
eit e o ds through the under renter* to tbe lyots, upon whom tbe weight 
of the shroffage ultimately falls. 

105 Tbe resolution wonld afford an opportunity for the greatest 
ImposWon* upon the ryots 

106 But althongh there are objection* to compelling the xemln 
dan and renten to make good their payments In sicca Rupees, I agree 
with the Board of Revenue, In tbe propriety of the resolution, — 
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That all engagements between Government and zemindars and 
talookdars should be in sicca Ru.yees, and that further, a clause should 
be inserted, obliging them to pay the same species of rupees to the 
Collectors, as they receive from their under-tenants , 

107 This clause has a reference to the future regulation of the 
coinage, when, in consequence of the proposed coinage, sicca Rupees 
became more in quantit} The zemindars and talookdars, without the 
clause, may protract the progress of the coinage, by an intermediate 
exchange of the sorts which they received for the sicca species 

108 I agree vith the Board of Revenue in the propriety of 
establishing printed forms of Pottahs, as suggested by the Collector of 
Behar , but they cannot, I think, be prepared in time, for the new set- 
tlement I AMsh also to know, if the proposition is meant to extend ^ . 
the Pottahs given by the zemindars to their under-tenants 

109 The Collector of Shahabad states also an important query 
— ^^vhether, after the conclusion of the settlement, the zemindars are to 
be allowed to borrow money, on the credit of their estates , or to dis- 
pose by sale or otherwise, of such estates or an} parts thereof, register- 
ing such sales or transfers in the Collector’s Cutcherry, for the purpose 
of ascertaining from whom the revenue of Government is demandable. 

no The Collector of Behar, m an addrees to the Board of 
Revenue, of the 13th July 1788, which was submitted to the decision 
of tins Board, proposed an alteration of the 53rd and 56th Articles of 
the Revenue Regulations, the former of w'hich, prohibits the conferring 
of any grants of lands, or authorizing any alienations, sale, mortgage 
or other transfer of landed property, without the express sanction of 
the Board of Revenue , and the latter prohibits the sale of lands be- 
longing to any zemindar or other proprietor, without the previous and 
express sanction of the Board of Revenue, w hich could not be given, 
without that of the Supreme Board 

111 I have alwiiys proceeded ivith caution, in recommending 
alteration of the public regulations The restriction conveyed in the 
23rd Article existed long before the date of the regulations referred to, 
and w^as suggested originally, I believe, w ith a view^ to prevent collu- 
sive transfers, and particularly to guard against the influence of the 
public officers over the zemindars 

112 As It now^ stands wath respect to Behar, considering the ' 
great distance of that province from the seat of Government, it must 

4A 
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Operate virtually to the prohibition of all transfers, to the depredation 
of real property and the evldenl incfnvenience and distress of the 
proprietor* In many cases. 

113 I would therefore propose the revocation of the 53rd Regulfl 
don with respect to Bchar and that the question of the Collector of 
Sbahabad should be answered In the aflinnallvc A new regulation 
must of course be substlloted In lieu of that annulled, with the 
necessary cautions and provisions It (s not absolutely necessar) that 
it should form a part of the present Instructions The notification of 
the permission will be at present suffident for the renter*. 

114 With respect to the 56th Regulation it cannot be rescinded 
without a deviation, from the orders of the Court of Directors nor 
would I Independent of this recommend IL The power of cks- 
training may be delegated to the Collectors this will be sufficient 
for them, and the tale be postponed for the orders of Ijie Supreme 
Board os at present. 

IZ5 In all coses where the seiolndan haw resigned the manage 
ment of their lands relating possession of the malihana or tithe It 
should I think, be established as a general rule that the whole be 
re-annexed and that they be required to enter into engagements for 
the whole semindary Lnclodmg the mallkano. The terms of the lease 
will in this case be r^uloted by the definition of the terms of the 
third resolution if they decline the settlement should be made with 
others, and the scmlndar receive his nrli^Bna in money 

1 1 6 All grunts of malikana confinned by the Supreme authority 
are of course to bo excepted from this rule and should be reported 
and we must establish provisioai for cases In which the malikana, after 
authorlied separation, may have been mortgaged or sold 
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]\Ir Shore delivers the following IMinute 
i have perused, with deliberate attention, the Minute of the 
Governor-General, in opposition to two points, in the proposition 
which I submitted to the Board The question at present between us 
IS, w hether a notification shall be made to the proprietors of the soil m 
Behar, that the settlement, if appro\ed by the Court of Directors, will 
become permanent, and no further alteratisn to take place at the end 
of»the ten years My opinion is, that it ought not to be made because 
the declaration will produce little, if any, advantages, whilst it may 
be attendedjWith great inconvenience The Governor-General, on the 
contrar}’-, contends, that great benefit will result from the declaration , 
that it wtU be attended wath no inconvenience , and that the suppres- 
sion of It will be in the highest degree detrimental 

After thanking the Governor-General for his approbation of my 
public conduct, which I value as highly as any that can be bestowed 
upon it, I shall now support my former opinion, m w'hich I am 
strongly confirmed, with the same freedom with wdnch I invite discus- 
sion ^ 

A declaration of the nature of that in question, is by no means 
adapted to the habits or modes of thinking of the people to whom it 
is addressed , and it is from their understandings, and not from oiu* 
own conceptions, that our conclusions, as to its effects, must be drawn 
With men who have seen systems vary w ith every change of adminis- 
tration, and new' plans successn ely introduced under the same Govern- 
ment, I can never expect that a declaration, conditional on its terms, 
will have that effect which the Governor-General supposes, in oppo- 
sition to the w hole experience of their lives , and this too, at a moment 
of innovation, w'hen we are introducing a sjstem of management dif- 
ferent from any that has e\er )et subsisted m Behar, since it came 
under the dominion of the English 

The declaration implies an attempt to reconcile the idea of a dubi- 
ous perpetuit} , w ith an absolute engagement for a limited time , the'’ 
zemindars and talookdars w ill look to the latter only, relying upon it, 
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from jrar to year nntil experience shall have shown that reliance lo be 
well founded ( 

I do not admit, that by withholding the declaration the idea of 
penuEgiency as far as the propriclor) rights of the xemindars arc con 
cemed is willidrawn or that the acknowledgment of those rights by 
such a measure ceases to a\uil to them the contrast between annoal 
imposition and a certainty of ten years suggests a \tr) different con 
elusion great as the difference Is in fact, between a permanency of 

ten years and a perpetufty yet under the present circumstances of the 
country the difference between the former and an annual aisessment 
will to the concepdons of the people In general if they reason at all 
appear equally great and benc 5 clal 

I haic said that In the estimate of tlie people a period of ten }t^r8 
will be ncarl) equal to perpetuity and olihough the Governor-General 
differs with me m opinion, I still think the position well founded 
supposing the posfflbDlty of some exceptions }et the conffdcncc of 
the nauvet in the stablUi:) of this assessment will not be immediate 
bat arise from dme and experience and those who do rely upon ll 
must for their own security exert themselves 1 am not inclmed 
to expect any sudden rei'olubon In the habits and opInJons of the 
nadves of this coundty but rely upon time and the stability of our 
arrangements to produce this change— -that they are more inflaenced 
by temporary advantages than by a prospect of certain and remote 
benefit, and that their conduct Is regolaicd by this jlrinclple the con 
carreni eipenence of all will allow We wish to Infuse more prudent 
and economical principles and we adopt the Conduct calculated to 
prodnceibJj effect hut time and self Inters vi}} be reqmnd to con 
finn them When the xcrauidar of Nnddea undertook to be answer 
able for the revenues of that disinct, in April 1786 it was under con 
ditions that left him without a posable chance of any advantage, under 
renunciation of a cert^ subsistence and subject to a rcsponsibilhy 
which iras discharged by a sale of part of his lemlndary 

^\'bedle^ the proportion of jungle Is more or less thnn a third of 
the Company s temtorial possessions In Hindoaton I know not but, 
with respect to the past I am from my own observaoon, as far as It 
has extended authorixed to afiinn that since the year 1770, culuration 
Is progrssjivcly faiCTcased under all the disadvantages of variable assess- 
ments and personal charges and with respect to the future, 1 hate 
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no hesitation m dcchrinj^, that tho-^c rcnnndars who, under confirmed 
engagement’;, would bring thcir^ waste lands into culm-ation, will not 
he deterred In a ten ) cars’ assessment, from aticmplmg it If at this 
moment, the Go\cmment chose to confer grants of wasteland ii\lalook- 
dar} tenure, under conditions that no revenue should he paid for them 
during five vears, and that at the end of ten, ihc assessment should he 
fivtil according to the general rates of land in the districts, where the 
tenures arc situated, thc\ would find no difficult} in procuring persons 
to engage, even upon Icsv f.avourahlc terms If, mistake not, the grants 
• inRamghurwerc prccisel} upon these principles which are conformable 
to the usage of the eouutrv Uccausc the utmost scope of cncouragc- 
mcn\ IS not held out In a ten } cars’ settlement, it will not follow that 
npnc is afforded, or that the countrv, at the end of ten } cars, will 
become desolate 1 desire to be understood in this place, that I do not 
mean to ta\ industr}. in projKirtion to its imiirovcment 

'1 he Go\crnor-Gcncral seems to consider the declaration under dis- 
cussion as cquiwalcnl in effect, to an assessment in pcrpctuit}, and his 
arguments arc deduced from this jirinciplc, and from the necessity of 
establishing it I Ic considers a ten } cars’ settlement as a bar to all solid 
improvement m} opinion ,and arguments oppose tins interp'ctation of 
the declaration, and go to show, that improvcnjcnt, if at all hkel} to 
happen, mav be expected under a ten } cars’ settlement I do not con- 
sider the pcrpetuit} of the assessment as i)ropcrl} forming an} part of 
the present disctfssion, although it is required that our arrangements 
be made with a view to this principle Such 1 understand to be the 
orders of the Court of Directors, whose reasoning upon this subject is 
not very different from ni} own , for the} arc of ojvinion, that the idea 
of a definite term would be more pleasing to the natives than a du- 
bious perpetuity , and upon this ground, and because they do at the 
same time, upon a full consideration of the subject, sec other reasons for 
preferring a given term of }ears at present, they therefore direct that 
we form the assessment for a period of ten }ears certain 

But I have, on a former occasion, expressed my doubts whether 
the Company or Government in England should bind themselves to 
fix the assesment of this country, in perpetuit} These doubts were 
suggested by mature consideration of the various existing abuses, which 
I have so fully detailed, and veiy' serjous reflection upon tfie conse- 
quences of them, and the difficulty of establishing regulations, which 


# 
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rfhall 1n tbeir progresaive operation contct them They hav-e a re- 
ferenbe to the drcum5taiice3 of the epuntry at th& time Independent 
of the question upon general principles , and I shall deem It my duty 
before I leave this country to point out more particularly the foun 
datJon of those doubts and to declare whether I retain or renounce 
ibcm I shall onlv obaer%-e In this place, that although the land fs a 
security to Government for its revenues and although exactlons'snd 
oppressiona may lead to the transfer of It, from bad managers to econo- 
mical substitutes yet lmpTO\*ement ma} be long and effectually ob- 
structed by the abuses practised without leading to these consequences 
If this ^erc not the case the amount of sales of land would be much 
greater than they are at present- 

The Governor-General asLs what ore those measures of which ,I 
require eaperionce before I can pronounce absolutely of thetr success ? 
To reply to this quesuon as folly as might be necessary u ould require 
a detail beyond ^ hat m} present time allows I shall only Uiereforc 
answer that before I commit myself to recommend the confmnation 
of a settlement In perpetuity I require the expenence that U has been 
formed with a due attention to the prescribed mstrucUon consider 
Ing that two of the ftre Collectors m Behar taking the result of their 
objections, ha\-e declaim the proposed seUlemenl impracticable and 
a third officer the Acting Collector of Bauglepore has asserted that a 
ten years settlement ^^ill conffrm all existing abuses and that as these 
arc the agents by whom the sciUemcnt is to be formeti the expectation 
cannot be deemed unreasonable 

But if this were the place for discussing the perpetui^ of the assess- 
ment,! should suggest another question- Whether we ought not to 
have some experience that the regulations which we mean to establish 
arc found in practice sufficient to correct the various abuses existing In 
the detoii of the collections ? If these regulations are generally neccssarv 
as I suppose them to be It is \-ery evident that they must be enforced 
before wc con expect improvement from the labours of the ryots for 
whose ease and security they ore prindpalJy calculated I am willing 
to admit, that far greater abuses prevail in the detail of the collections 
In Bengal than in Behar and that In the latter province, the rules for 
detecting and correcting them, are more easily ascertained as far there 
fore os the argument drawn from abases applies, it is stronger In one 
case than In another In flung the assessment upon the lemlndars for 
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a Icrni of ) cars, w c rcnio\ c one temptation to opjircssion , but the 
prosperity of the counlr\ must rp less^depend xipon tlic energy^ with 
which our regulations are enforced and in forming a judgment from 
past experience, we may be allowed to entertain \cry justifiablo appre- 
hension that, from a want of knowing sulTiciently existing abuses, wd 
mdy be under the necessity of correcting them in future by new rules, 
whidh may ^iither affect the re\enues of Go\crnment, or the stipulations 
of the zemindars It is upon such considerations that my doubts arise. 
They ha\e no reference to future inquisitions into the \alue of zemin- 
' dary estates, which, as far as the amount of the assessment is concerned, 
I deem in general, sufficiently ascertained 

'f’he confirmation of a perpetual assessment, is a very serious con- 
sideration I am not sure that in authorizing the settlement made by 
I\Ir Law, we have not gnen sanction to an act of injustice, m per- 
petuating the exclusion of the jiroprietors of the soils, for their refusal 
to agree to the terms of the proposed settlement , but upon this, as 
well as the whole of this plan, I mean carefully to revise the opinions 
which I have recorded, and state what further occurs to me upon the 
subject 

Under the various circumstances w'hich I have detailed, I cannot 
but adhere to my opinion regarding the declardlion , and if it should 
w'lth any produce effect that, the non-confirmation of it, wall be attend- 
ed with this conse^quence, that it wall shake the confidence of the na- 
tives, at the very time w'hen it begins to operate I cannot agree wath 
the Governor-General, that these provinces, if let upon a lease of ten 
years only, wall be found in a depopulated state , or, that more diffi- 
culties will then be experienced, than even this Government have had 
to encounter , nor, that this inference can be established upon any 
other principle , than by proving that a permanency of ten y^ears, to 
those w'ho have subsisted upon annual expedience is destructive 

With respect to the early periods of the decennial assessment, as 
far as the four or five first years, I think every advantage wall be gam- 
ed, which would be derived from a declared mokurrery’’ , and at that 
period, if a perpetuity is to be established, it may be declared I do 
not believe the zemindars would offer more at this time, under one de- 
claration than another , and if so, no advantage would arise to^the Gov- 
ernment m this respect I do not see the utility of the conditional 
declaration m any sense, and if it be resolved upon, I think it should 
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succeed not precede tbe formation of the BcUJement, and under cer 
tain limitations that the zemindars fu^U their engagements and com 
ply with the regulations prescribed If U be capable of producing any 
adNTintagc, It will equally follow from this mode os from a previous 
declaration and If the Court of Directors should finally determine to 
confirm the settlement in perpetuity the fourth or fifth year will be 
fully time enough and they will then have before them those decu 
ments and UlustraHoni which they require with the advantage of 
knowing tbe progrcii of the assessments for two or three years 

If the declaration be made at all either now or subsequent to the 
formation of the settlement, the Court of Directors If they should not 
approx it, are bound to declare their disapprobation of it. 
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The Select Committee appointed to enquire into the present 
state of the affairs of the East India Company, and to 
report the same, as it shall appear to them, with their 
observations thereupon^ to the House , — Have, pursuant 
» to the Order of the House, examined the matter to them 
hef erred , and have agreed upon tfe following Report 
^ Your Commiltee, having in their former Reports adverted to the 
extensive establishments for the internal administration of India, as 
bearing with considerable weight upon the revenue, and having in a 
great degree, contributed to affect the expectations of an abundant 
surplus, have felt it a part of their duty to offer some account of the 
nature and history of those establishments, and of the circumstances 
under which they have been augmented to their present scale , 
trusting that such an account will be acceptable to the House, not 
only as showing the importance and utility«f the establishments 
themselves, to the welfare and order of the country, but as evincing 
the unremitting anxiety that has influenced the efforts of those to 
whom the Government of our Indian possessions has been consigned 
to establish a system of administration best calculated to promote the 
confidence and conciliate the feelings of the native inhabitants, not 
less by a respect for their OAvn institutions, than by the endeavour 
gradually to engraft upon them such improvements, as might shield 
under the safeguard of equal law, every class of the people from the 
oppressions of power, and communicate to them that sense of protec- 
tion and assurance of justice, which is the efficient spring of all public 
prosperity and happiness 

These establishments divide themselves into Political, Military, 
Revenue, and Judicial The Political Establishments appear to be 
sufficiently described by the regulations in the Act of 1793, to super- 
sede the necessity of entering into any detailed discussion, on the 
subject of them * while the nature of those in the Militarj'^ Department, 
as well as the causes of their increase, have been explained m the 
5 A 
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Second Report of this CoramlUcc It Is therefore the Intention of 
your Committee at present, ciclutively to confine thcroscK'CS to the 
establishments connected with the Rerenue and Judicial Depannents 
of the service 

Yotir Committee will in the first place submit to the attention of 
the House those under the Bekoal Peesidekct and for the sake of 
greater distinctness propose to divide their Report on this branch of 
the general subject, Into the three following heads 

I — Summary of the different s^-stems introduced for the 
management of the revenues and the administration of justice In the 
East India Comptm/s temiorial possessions noting the successive 
modlficatkms they have undergone since the ocqulsluon of the 
Dewanny In 1765 to the year 1786 when the affairs of British Incjla 
having been under the view of Parliament the Directors m con 
formlty to the requisitions of the Act 1784 transmitted order to 
the Supreme Government in India for enquiry to be mhde Into the 
coodlrioD of the land holders and other Inhabitants residing under 
their aothorlty and for the establishment of perroaneDt rules for 
the settlement and coUecdon of the revenue and the administration 
of justice, founded on the ancient laws and local usages of the 
cotmtry 

IL — The measures pursued in conBequcnce of the foregobig 
orders, which led to a settlemcni of the land revenue In perpetuity 
anti to a code of regulations for the guidance of the Courts of Justice 
formed and established donng the Government of the late Marquis 
Cornwallis 

ni — An Inquiry into the practical effects of the revenue and 
judicial systems established by the Marquis Cornwallis in order to 
ascertain whether they have In any respects proved inadequate or 
defective whether means have been used to remedy those defects and 
supply those deficiencies and whether any and if any what farther 
measures may appear necessary for the accomplishment of the pro- 
fessed objects both of the Company and the Legislature in respect to 
the subjects of our Indian Empire 

J 

A bUMMARY OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT 
ANTECEDENT TO 1784 

The Dewanny authority over the provinces of Bengal Babar and 
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Orissa, was confeired in perpetuity on the East India Company, by a 
firmaun or royal grant in August 1765 The Nawab of Bengal, 
Nujuw-ool-Dowlvh, had already, as the condition of his succeeding 
to the musnud, on the decease of his father Jaffier Khan, ag/eed to 
entrust the administration of the subahdarry to the management of a 
naib or deputy appointed by the advice of the Governor in Coimcil 
By a* further agreement, dated 30th September 1765, the Nawab 
recognized the grant of the Dewanny to the Company, and consented 
to accept a fixed stipend for the maintenance of himself and his house- 
* hold. Whatever further expense, within certain limits, might be found 
necessary for the support of the dignity of the nizamut, was to be dis- 
bursed through the deputy chosen by the English Government 
1 In the following year, the President of the Council of Fort William 
(Lord Clive) took his place as Dewan, or Collector of the revenue, 
foi the Mogul, and in concert with the Nawab, who sat as nazim, 
opened the pooveah, or ceremonial of commencing the annual Collec- 
tions in Durbar, held at Mootygheel, near Moorshedabad From this 
time, the functions of nazim, as well as of Dewan, were ostensibly 
exercised by the British Government, the latter, m virtue of the grant 
from the Emperor, and the former, through the influence possessed 
over the naib or deputy , the Nawab nazim hinfself having submitted 
to become virtuall}^ a pensioner of the 5tate 

But though the Civil and Military power of the country, and the 
resources for maintaining it, were assumed on the part of the East 
India Company, it was not thought prudent, either b}'- the local 
Government, or the directors, to vest the immediate management of 
the revenue, or the administration of justice, in the European ser- 
vants It ma> indeed appear doubtful whether the European ser- 
vants at this time, generally possessed sufiicient knowledge of the 
civil institutions and the interior state of the country, to qualify 
them for the trust A resident at the Nawab ’s Court, who inspected 
the management of the naib dewan, and the Chief of Patna, who 
superintended the collections of the province of Behar, under the 
immediate management of Shetab Roy, maintained an imperfect 
control over the civil administration of the districts included in the 
Dewanny grant , while the zemmdary lands of Calcutta, and the 
24-Pergunnahs, and the Ceded districts of Burdwan, Midnapore and 
Chittagong, which at an earlier period, had been obtained by special 


# 
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grant from ihc Nawab of Bengal were guperinlended bv the co- 
venanted servants of the Company ^ 

In 1769 Snpervlsorswcre appointed with powers of superintending 
the nadve ofBcere employed In collecting the rm-enue of administering 
justice In different parts of the country and Councils with superior 
authority were In the following year established at Moorshedabad 
and Patna. The Supervlsora were furnished with detailed Instruc 
dons for obtaining a summary history of the provinces the stale, pro- 
duce and capacity of the lands the amount of the revenues the 
cesses or arbitrary taxes ai>d of all demands whatsooer which arc 
made on the cultivators the manner of collecting them an(^ the 
gradual rise of every now<lmpost the regulallout of commerce and 
the administration of justice ‘ 

The Information communicated to the directors In consequence 
of these enquuies represent the Internal Go'.’emmeni in^a stale of 
disorder and the people suffering great oppression These ertls 
were Imputed to the nature of the former admlnlstmtlon It Is 
observed that the Nlxams exacted what they could from the 
semmdars and great farmers of the revenue whom they left at 
liberty to plunder all below reserving to themselves the preroga 
dve of plundering them In their turn, when they were supposed 
to have enriched themselves with the spoils of the country I The 
whole system thus resolved Itself on the pert of thp public officers 
into habitual extortion and mjustice ubicb produced on that of the 
culti’iator the natural consequences concealment and evasion by 
which Government was defrauded of a considerable part of its just 
demands 

With respect to the administration of justice the regular course 
was everywhere suspended but every man excrased it, who bi^H 
the power of compelling others to snbmit to bis decisions 
Seven years had elapsed from the acquisition of the Dewanny 
without the Government deeming itself competent to remedy these 
defects when m 1771 authority' was conveyed to the President and 
Council of Fort William which enabled them to introduce a system 
of refoTTU. This was the notification of a resolution which the Court 
of Dlre^rs had come to to stand forth as Dewan, and by the 
agency of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves the 
entire care and management of the rcwnuei ” 
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In pursuance of the orders recened on this occasion, the office 
of naib de^\an was abolished, an^ the efficient administration of the 
internal Government committed to British agenc} A Committee, 
consisting of the Governor (INIr Hastings) and four members ,of the 
Coimcil, proposed a plan for the management of the revenue and 
the administration of justice in the provinces, and for the regulation 
and ’conduct of the public affairs at the presidenc) 

By the adoption of the plan proposed b) the Committee, the insti- 
tutions of the internal Government stood as folloN^ s 

ist In the Revenue Department at the presidenc} , a Board of 
Revenue, consisting of the president and members of Council — an 
Accountant General with Assistants Tli^e Khalsa or exchequer and 
th-f Treasury were removed from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, to the 
former of which, native officers were appointed, in number and 
quaht) , suitable to the voluminous and important business appertain- 
ing to It, which consisted of accounts and correspondence, both m 
abstract and detail, of every transaction of importance relating to the 
settlement and collection of the revenue in each district, agreeabl} 
to the principles established and forms observed, by the Mohamedan 
Government In respect to the provinces, it w'as resolved, that “ the 
Company having determined to stand forth as “ Dewan,” the 
Superv isors should now be designated Collectors, with whom a nativ'ej 
officer, chosen by the Board, and st) led Dewan, should be joined j 
m the superintendence of the revenue With respect to the revenue, 
a settlement for a teim of five jears was adopted, and the four 
junior members of the Committee above mentioned, proceeded on 
a Circuit through the prov inces, with povv ers to carry into execution 
the purpose of this decision 

2nd Under the regulations framed for the Judicial Department, 
were instituted two Courts for each provincial division or Collector- 
ship , “one bv the name of Dew^anu) or Civil Court, for the 
“ cognizance of civil causes , the other named Foujedarj' or Criminal 
“ Court, for the trial of crimes and misdemeanors ’ Over the - 
Civ il Court the Collector presided, on the part of the Compa"v, 
in their quaht) of king’s Dewan, attended b) the provincial native 
Dewan and the other officers of the Collector’s Court To this juns- 
diction were referred, all disputes concerning property,^ real or 
personal , all causes of inheritance, marriage, and caste , all claims 


J 
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of debt, disputed accounts, contract partnerships and demands 
of rent but lo facilitate the couiy of justice In trivial cases ail 
disputes of property not exceeding ten rupees were cognitable b) 
the head farmer of the purgunnah lo srhich the parties belonged 
whose deciilon was to be final In the Criminal Court, the 
cauzy and mooft} of the dismct and two moolavies sat to 
expound the Mahoraedan law and to determine how far delln 
quents were guilty of its violation. But It was the Collector s dut} to 
attend to the proceedings of this Court, so far as to lee that all neces- 
sary e%’ldetiCM were summoned and examined and that the decision 
passed aas fair and Impartial \ppeaU from these decisions were 
allowed to two superior Couns established at the chief seat of Gmem 
mem one under the denomination of Dewann} budder Adawlut q 
C hief Court of CMl Judicature the other the Nlxamnt Sudder 
Adawlut or Chief Court of Criminal Justice The former consisted 
' of the president and members of Counal assisted b) the native officers 
of the khalsa or exchequer and In the latter a chief officer of Jnsticc 
presided, appointed on the part of the naxlm assisted by the bend 
cauxy and mooftr and three eminent moolavies These officers srere 
to revise the proceedings of the superior Courts and In capital cases 
to prepare the senten. e for the warrant of the naaim Over this 
Court a control was vested m the president and Council similar to 
what was exercised by the Collectors in the provinces m order that 
the Company s administration. In ibe character of king's Dewan, might 
be sadshed that justice so essential to the welfare and safety of the 
country was not perverted by partmlitv or minted by corruption 

The aupenntcndence and comrol over the admlnistntlon of 
Criminal Justice was by the Goverament particularly entrusted to 
the president, Mr Ha stiwos who at the end of eighteen months 
finding the duty too heavy and the responsibility too dangerous deslr 
ed to relinquish bii trust and the Co urt-of _N baiput.A dawlu t.was ui 
consequence, removediuct to Moorshed^^ and placed under the 
superintendence of filahomed R exa Kha n, who at the recommenda 
tion of the Governor and Council was appolnted__iiaih naxim. In 
the course of his exercising the above functions it appears that Mr 
Hastihos recommended and with the concurrence of his Council 
introduced a new plan of Police The Collectors and Aumils (or 
native Superintendents) had acted os Magistrates but on the recoil 
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of ihe former, native officers, styled foujedars, were appointed to the ' 
, fourteen districts or local jurisdictions into which Bengal was divided 
with an appropriate number of armed men, for the protection of the 
inhabitants, the detection and apprehen sion of public robbep, and < 
for the transmission of intelligence to the presidency, of matters relat- 
ing to the peace of the country 

The Regulations framed for the guidance of the officers employed 
in the Revenue and Judicial Departments, which at this time, vere 
printed and promulgated in the langu ages of the country, manifest 
, a diligence of research, and desire to improve the condition of the 
inhabitants, by abolishing many grievous imposts, and prohibiting 
man)’ injurious practices, which had prevailed imder the Native 
Gqvernment , — and thus, the first important step appears to have been 
now made, towards those principles of equitable Government, which 
It is presumable the directors always had it in view to establish, and 
which, m stffisequent institutions, have been more successfully accom- 
plished 

But the effect of the new arrangements on the Department of the 
Revenue, proved less favourable than was expected The settlement 
of five years had been concluded under general instructions from the 
directors, which required that the Government “should not, by any 
“ sudden change, alter the constitution or deprive the zemindars, &c , 

“ of their ancient privileges and immunities ’ After due considera- 
tion of the different modes which, consistently with these orders, 
might be adopted, the Government ga ve the preference to the farming 
system, under which they received offers for each pergimnah, whe- 
ther made by the land-holders, or by speculators and adventurers , 
and those of the highest bidders were accepted, and engagements 


entered into with them At the period this settlement was resorted to, 
the country was slowly recovering from the effects of a dreadful 



famine, which desolated the country, and destroyed one-third of its f 


population Whether, owing to the bidders at the settlement having * 


been inattentive to this circumstance, or imprudently led on by the 


cagernesb of competitions to make higher offers than the countrj 
could bear, many of them soon failed m the performance of their 
engagements, and defalcations in realizing the revenue under the five 
3 ears’ settlement, occurred to a considerable amount The little 
success that attended this settlement, combined with other motives. 
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induced a change of system In and the European CJolleclors 

were recalled from the provinces^ and native aumlls substituted In 
tbejr stead 

Tl^e bupenntendcnce of the collections was now vested In provincial 
Umnclls citaldishcd for the six principal dlilricta tnlo which the 
country was divided and blailoncd at Calcutta, Burdwan Dacca 
Moorsbedabed Dinageporc and Patna 

The administration of Civil Justice which had been entrusted to 
the Collector nos on the same principle irasferrcd to the oumil from 
whom an appeal In all cases la) to the provincial Council of the dlvi 
Sion In which he was posted and from the provincial Council an 
appeal la) under certain restrictions to the Sadder Dcvtanni Court, 
or the Governor in Council The Police which had been enlrus|ed 
to the Collectors nas vested In native officers stiled foujtdart 
oppointed bv the nalb narim whose functions and office In the Depart 
ment of criminal JusUce, were now revived at ^^oorvhedalJad 

The foregoing arrangement for the adminUtroiJon of justice contl 
nued m force withoot any material alteration until the 

jear 1780 But m the Department of the Kevenue when 
the settlement, which had been mode in 1771 for five jears 
approached Its termination preparations became neceasarr 
for the formation of a new one On this occasion the Governor 
General observed in whatever manner It may be hereafter deter 
mined to form the new settlement of the province lifter the expira 
Ooa of the present leases It ivUl be equally nocesaarj to be prevl 
ously furnished with the accurate stale of the real nature of the 
land as the grounds on winch It is to be formed To obtain these 
will be the work of much official knowledge much management 
and unremitting labour In compiling and collecting the accounts of 
the past coUectioos in digesting the materials which may be fuml 
shed by the provindal Councils and Dewans in Issmng orders for 
spedal accounts and other moterula of mfonnotion and in deputing 
native officers on occasional Inveitigations The Government accord 
ingly instituted a temporary office for these special purposes It 
consisted of three of the most experienced civil servants armed with 
autborit) to select and depute native agents (aumeens) Into each district, 
for thc‘ purpose of entering on a minute local scrutiny of the 
accounts kept In each village, and of whatever else might best 
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enable them, to procure the most evict information of the real 
produce or value of the lands ^ 

In 1777, the aumeens were required to repair, with the informa- 
tion they had obtained, to each of the provincial Councils in succes- 
sion, to whom orders and instructions ^^ere issued for forming a 
new settlement The lands, on the former settlement, appear to 
have been let to the highest bidder, on his producing security for 
the amount of the rent A preference was now to be given to the 
zemindar, if he consented to engage for the amount of the former 
settlement, or for such an amount, as the provincial Council 
might deem reasonable , and instead of producing securit} , it was 
provided by a stipulation to be inserted iij his written engagement, 
tl?at his lands, m case of failure in pa} ment, should be held liable 
to sale, to realize the outstanding balance 

On the^ same principles, and by the same agency, the settlement 
of the districts was made annually during the following three } ears 
1778, 1779, 1780, but the average produce of this period 

under European Superintendents appears to have fallen short of 
what it had been, when entrusted to native agenc} On this account, 
combined probably with other causes, a change m the management 
was determined upon by the Supreme Government , and a new plan 
accordingly introduced on the 20th of February 1781 The Govern- 
ment stated, that^the sjstem lately followed had been only meant as 
an experiment, to lead by a gradual change, to one of more per- 
manency 

By the new plan, the provincial Councils were abolished, and 
all the collections of the provinces proposed to be brought down 
gradually to the presidency, to be there administered by five of 
the most able and experienced of the Civil servants, under the 
designation of a Committee of revenue, “ to be under the immediate 
“ inspection of, and wath the opportunit}’- of instant reference for 
“ instruction to, the Governor-General m Council ’ Though the 
provincial Councils were ^ylthdrawm, the president of each w^as to 
remain officiating as Collector under the Committee of revenue, 
until further orders, as hkewase were the Collectors wffio had been 
separately stationed m some of the frontier and least civilized dis- 
tricts The native record office, wath some modification, wSs placed 
under the Committee A Commission on the revenue realized, 
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was aUoTTcd and distributed among the members of the Committee 
and the European officers attached to iiho were bound by oath 
to restrict themteh-es to the ax’owed official allowances 

Imn?edlatcly after their cninmco into office, the Committee sub- 
mitted to the Gov-emment a plan for the formation of a new settle 
ment of the revenue The principle on which this proceeded does 
not appear essentially to differ from the rules for the sealeirr nt 
before laid down. The preference was to be to the zemindars 
in all cases where they should agree to the amount of the assess- 
ment demanded and where there appeared no valid objection from 
minorit) or notorious Incapacity or any other cause The amount 
of the assessment u was prcsiuncd might be fixed on reasonable 
groimds from the experience of former yeari joined with the Infor 
maikm gained by the recent deputation of amneens The settlement 
was to be for one year only with an assurance that in instances 
where the revenue was regulflrl> discharged the same person should 
have the option of continuance on the same assessment 

To these propositions the Government assented but with the 
exception of entrusting the formation of the settlement to the Collec 
tors and the ttadve agents of Govenunent, In all cases where the 
Committee could not tieeme that service themselves deeming it 
tn official inoonsastcncy that he who was to collect under the Settle 
ment, ibould have any part, in the formation of it The Committee 
was therefore required to mote the settlement by deputation on 
the spot, subject to the final deasloo of the Government, In all cases 
where they could not themsclve# conclude it and they were directed 
at the same Ume to encourage the practice of paying the rents 
into the khalta at the presidency mstead of the provincial treaioncs 
In the month of November following the Committee of Revenue 
reported to the Government, the settlement they had made for 
the current yearis revenue througbont the districts of Bengal 
those of Bahar had been already settled by the Board of Revenue 
prenously to the entrance of the new formed Committee In the 
eicrdie of their functions The general rules for their guidance 
had been observed and an increase of more than j6 laths of 
rupees effected on the former jumma It was stated that the occu 
pancy of the lands, and the management of the collections had m 
general been pTescr%'ed to the zcmlndiirs and talookdars and where 
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ihc reverse had taken place, the can've would be found recorded on 
the ofliLial proceeding‘s ■» 

A •'hort imic previous to these new arMnc:cmcnts being made in 
the Department of the Revenue, an alter.ttion took place hi the 
constitution of the Dewannv Ad.iwlut, b) the establishment in each 
of the si\ grand provincial divisions of a Court of Justice, distincl 
from, and independent of, the revenue Council Over this Court, 
presided a covenanted servant staled Stipcniiictidnif of Dneanuy 
Adau'lut whose jurisdiction extended overall claims of inheritance 
■ to /emindarics, talookdaries. or other real propertv or mercantile 
disputes, all matters of personal ))ropcrtv with the exception of 
what Vas reserved to the jurisdiction of ,ihe provincial Councils, 
wlych were to decide as heretofore, on all causes having relation to 
the jniblic revenue as well as on all demands of individuals for 
arrears of rent, and on all complaints from tenants and cultivators, 
of undue exaction of revenue b} the officers of Government or 
others 

These institutions were introduced m April 17S0, and in the 
October following, the attendance in the Sudder-Dcwann) Adawlul, 
having been found incompatible with the other duties of 
the Governor and Council, it vvas determined that a separate Judge 
(Sir Elija Impej ), should be appointed to the charge and superinten- 
dence of tliat Const , and on the 3rd November, thirteen articles of 
regulations, prepared bj the Judge and approved b> Government 
were passed, for the guidance of the cud Courts, which were after- 
wards incorporated with additions and amendments, in a revised 
code, comprising ninetj-five articles of regulations, the declared 
objects of which were “the explaining such rules, orders and re- 
gulations, as may be ambiguous, and revoking such as may be 
repugnant or obsolete , to the end that one consistent code be 
framed therefromj and one general table of fees established in and 
throughout the said Courts of ^lofussil-Devvanny Adawlut, b> 
which a general conformit} may be maintained m the proceedings, 
practice and decisions of the several Courti>, and that the inhabitants 
of these countries may not only know to w hat Courts, and on what 
occasions, they may apply for justice, but seeing the rules, ordinan- 
ces and regulations, to which the Judges are by oath bound 
invariably to adhere, they may have confidence in the said Courts, 
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and may be appnied on what occasions It may be advisable to 
appeal from the Courts of Mofosll Dcwanny Adawlut to the Court 
of Sudder Devranny Adawlut, and knowing the ulmoit of the 
costs which may be incurred In their suits may not, from appre 
henrion of being Invoh-cd In exorbitant and unforeseen expenses 
or of being subjected to frauds or extortion of the oQken of 
the Courts, be deterred from prosecuting their just claims 
Under these regulations which were punted with translations 
in the Persian and Bengal language*, for general inforraatron 
and which constitute the principal foundauon of the rules now 
in force relau\c to the adminibtrailon of cKil justice, all d\il causes, 
as before dei-cribed Tk ere ijiadc cognisable, as beretof ore bv distinct 
Courts of Dc^onn} \daalut which on the 6th Apnl preceding hjid 
been augmented to the number of eighteen coDScqucncc of locon- 
\-enience experienced from the too extensive jurisdiction of the 
sfac before Instituted The Judges, thus constituted ancP appointed 
were wholly unconnected with the Revenue Department, except 
in the four frontier Districts of CbiOra Banglepore Islamabad 
and Rnngpore where for local reasons the offices of Judge and 
Collector %ere vested in the same person, bnt with a provision 
that the jodioal auth-orlty should be considered distinct from and 
Independent of the Board of Revenue. 

On the 6th \pril 1781 the establishment of Foujdars and 
Tannadars, introduced In 1774 which had not brtn found to pro- 
duce the good effects proposed by its institution, was aboliibed 
and the Judges of the Court of Dewanny Adawlut, were Invested 
with the power as Magistrates of apprehending dacoits (a species 
of depredators who infest ‘the country in gangs) and persona char 
ged with the Commission of any crime or acts of violence 
within their respecure jurisdictions They were not however to 
tiy or punish such persons but ‘^werc to send them Immedia 
tely to the Daroga of the nearest Foujdaiy with a charge in writing 
setting forth the grounds on which they had been apprehended 
Provision was at the same time, made for where by especial 

permission of the Governor-General and Council certain icmin- 
dars might be Invested with such part of the Police jurisdldJon 
as thc}^ formerly oiercised under the andent JTogul Government. 
In such cases the European Collector In his capacity of Magistrate 
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ihc Darog.1 of the Nizainul Adawlul, and the Zamindar, were to 
exercise a concurrent authority for the apprehension of robbers 
and all disturbers of the public pyace 

The better to enable the Go\ernment to obser\e the effects of the 

rcgulalions thus introduced, and to watch o\cr the general adminis- 
tration of criminal justice throughout the pro\inccs, a separate 
department w-as established at the prcsidencj under the immediate 
control of the Go\crnor-Gcncral, to which were to be transmitted 
monthl) reports ol jirocccdings. and lists of prisoners apprehen- 
, dedand con\ictcd In the rcspectnc authorities throughout the 
proMUces To arrange these records, and to maintain a check on 
all ])crsons entrusted with the administration of criminal justice, 
an ofliccr was ajipointed to act under tile Go\ernor-Gcncrah with 
the title of Rmanh oncer of Ihe cnnnnol tout Is 

In No\cmber 17S2, in jiursuance of instructions from the Court 
of Directors, the superintendence of the .Sudder-Dcwan^ Adawlut 
the Go\ ernor-Gcneral and Council , and it was 
declared, that, agreeably to the 21st Geo III this Court was 
constituted a Court of record, and its judgments to be final, except 
in appeal to the king in ci\il suits onlj, the \-aIue of which should 
be /'5,ooo and upwards ^ 


i 


Your Committee ha^c brought the foregoing summary of the 
different sj stems of internal arrangement adopted for the East India 
Company’s territorial possessions in Bengal, down to that period^ 
when the state of their affairs was before Parliament, and w'hen by an 
Act of the Legislature, the Company were commanded to insUtule 
an enquiry into the comjdaints which had prevailed, “that divers 
Rajahs Zamindars, and “other land-holders w'lthin the British 
territories in India, had been unjustly deprived of, or compelled 
to relinquish or abandon their respective lands, or that the rents, 
tributes, or services required of them had become oppressive ” 
These grievances, if founded on truth, were to be effectuall;^ redressed 
and permanent rules established on principles of moderation and 
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Justice by which their rents and tributes should be demanded and 
collected in foluri 

our Committee deem It InexpAllcnt to load the Appendix is Iih 
the voluminous documents to which ihcj ha\-c had occasion to refer 
of them mil be found annexed to the reports of former 
Committees of this House and the substance of most of the remain 
d^ make a part of the institutions and rules still in force iihich 
arc to be mentioned in the sequel 

An aUentli-c consideration of the information nldch these docu 
ments afford has led ) our Committee to bclle\-c that the admlnistm 
Uon of the British Go\emment prtn-cd at an earl} period of Its 
introduction beneficial to the nath-cs of India residing ondci^ its 
protcctioru B> the supenoril} of the British arms thej became ft 
once secured from the calamities frequenll}’ experienced in sue 
cesjjirt Invasions of the hfahrattas Internal commotion was bv the 
satne cause enilrel/ pre\ented and If their condition nastot sooner 
brought to that slate of Imprm’ement, which the character of ^ 
the nadoD under whose dominion the} had fallen, afforded 
reason to expect, the delap may be sadsfactoriJy accounted 
for on grounds that alii free those who nere Immedtotely 
responsible from any^charge of negligence or miscondncL On 
this subject, }Our Committee deem the obsei^ailons of JIj Shore (now 
Lord Telgnmooth) so applicable and of so high authority os to be 
worthy of quotation from a Minute on the proceeding^ of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal recorded on the loth Februarv 1790 — A period of 
t^ enty-cight years has now elapsed since the Componv first acquired 
a right to the revenues of any consIderabJe part of thfe provinces and 
of tvicnty four years only since Ibc transfer of the whole In perpetult} 
was regularly made by the grant of the Dewannv \Vhenwe con 
elder the nature and magnitude of this acquisition, the chanuiers of 
"the people placed under our dominion, their difference of language 
and dlsslmliarfty of manners that we entered upon the adminlbtra 
" tJon of the Government, Ignorant of its former conititufion and with 
little practical experience m Anatic hnance It will not be deemed 
surprising that we should have fallen Into errors or if any should 
at thjs time require correction 

The Mogul dominion In the best times and under the wisest 
princes, was a Gmcrnment of discretion The safety of the people. 
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the secant} of iheir j^ropem , and llie prosperiu of the country 
“ depended u])on the jicrsonal qjiaracter of the monarch. By this 
“ standard, his delegates regulated their own demeanor , m proportion 
“ as he was vise, just, Mgilant, and humane, the protincial \.icero)s 
“ discharged their respective trusts with zeal and fidelit}, and as they 
“ possessed or wanted the recited qualifications, the inferior agents con- 
“ dutted themselves with more or less diligence and honest} A weak 
“ monarch and corrupt minister encouraged and produced every kind 
“of disorder , for there was no law paramount to the sovereign's will 
’ “ Few of the ofiicers of Government were liberally paid , and propert} 
“ was left to accumulate, from breach of trust, abused patronage, per- 
“ verted justice, or unrestrained oppressioi:\ This description 1 con- 
“ ceive to be appheahh to all Tifahomedan Governments, where practice 
“ IS for ever in opposition to theor} of morals, and a few remarkable 
“ instances of distinguished v irtue or forbearance form evceptions, 
“ which deduct little from the universality of the remark. 

“ Long before our acquisition of the Dewann}, the vigour of the 
“ empire had been irrevocably weakened , and its institutions, as far as 
“ the} can be traced in the ordinances and practice of Us best princes^ 
“ had been violated The agents of the Compan}, when the} obtained 
“the grant, had no other guide for their instruction than the measures 
‘ of a provincial administration, which had assumed an independency 
“of the empire, and had long ceased to act according to its laws, 

“ If we further consider the form of the British Government in 
“India, we shall find it ill calculated for the speedy introduction pf 
“ improverUent The members composing it, are in a constant state of 
“ fluctuation , and the period of their residence often expires, before 
“ experience can be acquired or reduced to practice Official forms 
“necessarily occupy a large portion of time, and the constant pressure 
“ of business leaves little leisure for study and reflection, without 
“ which, no knowledge of the principles and detail of the revenues of 
“ this countr}' can be obtained True information is also procured 
“with difficulty, because at IS too often derived from mere practice, 
“ instead of being deduced from fixed principles Every man w'ho 
“ has long been employed in the management of the revenues of 
“ Bengal, will, if candid, allow, that his opinion on many important 
“ points has been often varied, and that the information of one year, 

“ has been rendered dubious by the experience, of _ another ^ still in 
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“ all case% dedslon li necetsiiT ond hcncc precedents formed on 
partial drcumstancei and perhaps on erroneous principle! become 
ejtabllibed rulei of conduct for a prudent man ^hen doubtful 
“ will <>e happy to ON-all hinuelf of the authorit} of example The 
“ multipllcalion of records which ought to be a great ad\'antage is In 
fact, on lncon\'enlence of eitenrix’c magnitude for In them onl) the 
“ experience of other* can be traced and reference requires Auch 
time and labour 

\our Committee have no reason to lupposc that the Intricacy of 
the tubject which the Company a agents had to make themselves 
acquainted with, is o\‘ernUed In the foregoing passage or that In 
framing new rules of Government, and introducing reforms of the 
rules already In force the risk of committing error was less than the 
author of that passage has stated but from what is to be observed In 
the correspondence from home and on the records abroad, your Com 
mlUee entertain a coohdeni belief that from time to time important 
measures were recommended and tuccessfuJly Inlroduced for the im 
proN'etneot of the lotemal Government, and the amelioration of the 
condition of the lohahltanti at Urge The Information drawn from the 
Reports of the Supervisor* appointed In 1769 and of the Court of Clr 
cult In 177* developed the error* of a feUse and injorioas policy which 
had prevailed under the native Government os well as practice* of 
pemidoua tendency which had crept into the administration of It, tub- 
sequently to the sub\'ersion of the Mogul dominion The principal 
of these as they affected the Department of the Revenue appear to 
hase been noticed and abolished In the regulations passed upon the 
formation of the five ) ear* settJemenL By the rules then established 
all nuBers or salamies (.free gifts) which had been usnally presented 
on the first Interview as mark* of subjeeboD and respect were required 
to be totallv dlscontiniicd not only to the superior senants of the 
Companv and the Colleclon but to the xemlndars and other officers 
new taiet, under any pretence whatever were prohibited the Revenue 
Officers were forbidden to hold fanns under pain of dismissal aemin 
dary barriers, erected for the collection of road dntlei, were aboHihed 
and such only condnoed os belonged to the collection of the estab- 
lished revenne This regulation as far as related to the unai-owed 
emolument* of the Company s servants, and others does not appear to 
have been effectoaL 
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With rcsj)ect lo tlic cnil judicature at this time, it maj be obser^’- 
ed, that although the institution^ and rules for this department \\cre 
framed b\ jiorsons who had not the adxantage of professional 
c\pcrience, the impro\cment introduced into the ststem wine'll had 
prc\ ailed under the natne Go\ernment cannot but be evident, on 
reference to a description of the latter, which is gi\cn in the Report 
of tf former Committee of this House, m the following words that “so 
“ far as the Committee were able to judge from all the information laid 
“ before them, the subjects of IMogul cmjiire in that province derived 
* “ little protection or secuntt from anj of these Courts of Adawlut, 
“ and in general, though forms of judicature were established and 
“preserved, the despotic jirinciples of the, Gov eminent rendered them 
‘>the instruments of power rather than of justice, not onlj unavail- 
“ mg to protect the people, but often the means of the most grievous 
“oppressions under the cloak of the judicial character ” The Com- 
mittee further stated it to be the general sense of all the accounts they 
had received respecting these Courts, “ that the administration of 
“ justice during the vigour of the ancient constitution was liable to 
“ great abuse and ojipression, that the Judges generally laj under th6 
“ influence of interest, and often under that of corruption , and that 
“ the interposition of Government, from motives of favour and displea- 
“ sure, was another frequent cause of the perversion of justice ” 

The custom of levying as Commission, the fourth part of the value 
decreed, as well as all other similar fees, on the decision of suits, 
and all arbitrary fines, w'ere for ever abolished, the legal distinctions 
in favour of Mahomedans and prejudicial to the Hindoos, were no 
longer to be attended to , and it was provided, that in all suits regarding 
marriage, caste, and all other religious usages or institutions, the law's 
of the koran with respect to Mahomedans, and those of the shaster 
with respect to Hindoos, should be invariably adhered to On all 
such occasions, the Moolav)' or Brahmin, respectively attended to 
expound the law, to sign the report, and to assist in passing the 
decree The rules subsequently introduced in 1781 had the ad- 
vantage of being framed by professional talents, and, as before obser- 
ved, are the foundation of those still in use 

In the administration of criminal justice, and in the department 
of the Police, much depravity was at an early period eradicated, 
and many salutary reforms introduced. The President and Council 
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of Fort WUliim saw tho necessity of tlicir interforcnce to control 
the sentences of the '\Iahomcdan Jjidges and where the sentences 
of the law founded on the koran appeared repugnant to the princl 
pies of good Govemtitent and natural justice to apply such a remedr 
os the case might require 

But though much good had been effected much }-et remained to 
be done before the Institutions of the Government and the condition 
of the people could bo raised near enough to that standard which 
might satisfy the enlarged \ncw8 of such as had formed their opinions 
on the principles and practice of Furopcan states and accordingly In 
the Session of 1784, the Parliament passed the Act of the 34th of his 
present ’Majesty for the ^tter regulation and management of the 
affairs of the East India Company by the 39lh section of which 
the East India Company was commanded to inquu< into the alleged 
griev-ances of the hnd holders and if founded m truth to afford 
them redress and to establish permanent rules for the settlement 
and collection of the revenue and for the administration of justice 
« founded on the ancient laws and local usages of the country 
II 

OK THF tCrOtVS INTtODPCBD BT LVRL COR^'WALLIS 

Vour Committee lull nevt proceed to state the measures which 
m pursuance of the reqoisinooj of Parliament, were adopted, to 
inquire into the condiuon of the land holders with a view of 
redressing their alleged gnovances and to establish permanent rules 
for the internal Government of the provinces. 

The person selected to supenntend and direct these important 
TTicrxswTes, waa vhe \aXe MxasjvJis Coanvv alus v^Vio proceeded to India 
In 178^ His Lordship was famished with instructions from the 
Court of Directors, in a letter addressed to the Governor General 
and Conncil dated 1 3 th April 1786 As a reference ter this letter 
may account for many considerable alterations which have since 
been made in the system of the internal management of the Company s 
temtonal posaessions and m parucolar for the introdnction of a 
permanent settlement of the land revenue afterwards rendered per 
petual the Committee think it may bo proper to notice such parts of 
it, as relate especmJly to that measure and to the code of regulations 
subsequently established The disapprobation of the Court had been 
exCTted by the frequent changes wblch had marked the financial 
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s\s(cni of their Goxernment in Bengal , and liic} expressed dicir 
preference of a sleadr adherence to almost ain one s} stem, attended 
with watchful superintendence J he} censured the ineffectual 
attemjits that had been made to increase the assessment of re\enue, 
where!)} the zemindars (or hereditarv su])erintendents of the land) 
had been taxed, to make room for the introduction of farmers, seza- 
wuK and aumeens, who ha\mtj no permanent interest in the lands, had 
drained the countr} of its resources J he} disapproxed the leccntl} 
established, which jirolnbitcd the Collector from ha\ing am concern 
, in the formation of the settlement of his district , and noticed the 
hea\} arrears outstanding on the settlement of the last four }ears, 

whiih had been formed under the immediate direction of the Com- 

$ 

njittec of rexenue and expressed their opinion, that the most likel} 
means of a\oKhng such defalcations in future, would be, by intro- 
ducing a permanent settlement of a re\cnue, estimated in its amount on 
reasonable'pnnciples for the due pa}ment of which, the hereditar}^ 
tenure of the possessor would be the best, and in general, the only 
neccssar} sccurit} The} therefore directed, that the settlement 
should be made m all practicable instances, with the zemindar , and 
that in cases of his established incapacity for the trust, a preference 
should be gnen to a relation or agent, o\Qr a farmer They ap- 
prehended the design of the legislature was to declare general prin- 
ciples of conduct , and not to introduce an} no\el S}stem, or to des- 
troy those rules and maxims of polic} which pre\ ailed in w'ell regu- 
lated periods of the native Government With respect to the amount 
of the assessment, the directors w'ere of opinion, that the information 
already obtained might be sufficient to enable their Government in 
Bengal to fix it, wnthout ha\ing recourse to minute local scrutinies 
and they suggested the average of former year s collections, to be the 
guide on -the present occasion , and on this point, concluded their 
instructions wath remarking, that “ a moderate junima, or assesment 
“ regularly and punctually collected, unites the consideration of our 
“ interest with the happiness of the natives and security of the land- 
“ holders, more rationally, than any imperfect collection of an 
“ exaggerated ]umma, to be enforced with severity and vexation ” 
Though the amount when determined, and on reference approved by 
themselves, the directors intended should be considered as the 
permanent and unalterable revenue of their territorial possessions in 
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Bengal jrt for special reasons they desired that the present settle 
ment might be concluded for the term of ten years onl} In making 
choice of the persons with whom tef conclude the settlement, they 
desire^ the clause of the Act 1784 In favour of the land holders might 
be attended to and that in the point m question as well as in e\-cry 
other particular the humane Intention of the legislature towards the 
native land holders might be stnctly fulfilled \Vith a \-iew ta the 
greater preciiion In effecting these objects, they recommended that it 
might, as for as possible be ascertained what were the rights and 
privileges of the lemlndars anJ oth r land holders under the instito 
tlons of the hlojul or the Hindoo Go\Tramcnt, and the services they 
were bound to perform 

On proposing a plan ^for the Civil administration of justice 
among the natives, the directors stated that they had been actuated 
by the necesstiy of accommodating their views and interests to the 
subsisting mxmners and usages of the people nuber’ihan by any 
abstract theories drawn from other countnes or applicable to a 
different state of dungs and on these principles they ordered 
that the snpermtendence of the Courts of Dewanny Adawlnt should 
be vested m the Colleaors of the revenue who were also to have 
the power of apprehending offenders against the public peace but 
their trial and punishment was sttU to be left with the established 
officers under the Mahoroedan judicature who were not to bo 
tnterfered with, be}ond what the influence of the British Government 
might effect through occasional recommendahons of forbearance as 
to inflict any punishment of a cruel nature 

On the amval m India of Lord Cornwallis- with the foregoing 
orders it was not found that the Government possessed infonnallon 
sufficient to enable his lordship to proceed at once to so Important a 
step as the cont-lusion of a settlement of land revenue for a period 
of ten years, with a view to perpetuity constituting as It did the 
principal financial lesouice of Government Much was yet to be 
ascertained with respect to the ancient laws nmi local usages of tbc 
country the nature of the land tenure was yet Imperfectly unders- 
tood and the relative situation and condition of the nadves con- 
cerned In the production of the revenue, had not been fully ei 
plained These several points h was necessary should be enquired 
mto before decisive measures could be taken for fulfilUng the mten 
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tion of the legislature, and the orders of the directors, by establish- 
ing permanent regulations of internal policy His lordship therefore 
determined to continue for a tirAe, the practice of annual settlements 
for the different districts, through the agency of the Collectors, 
superintended by the revenue Committee , while interrogatories were 
issued to the most experienced of the civil servants, and other 
pr9,cticable means resorted to, by which requisite information might 
be obtained. The revenue and judicial institutions were, however, 
immediately revised and regulated, m conformity to the directions 
. from home The Committee of reveune, had already changed its 
designation to that of, the Board of Revenue Its authority and 
functions were continued, subject to some little variation in the rules 
prescribed for its guidance The European civil servants also 
superintending the several districts into which the country was divid- 
ed, were, each of them, vested with the powers of Collector, Judge 
and Magistrate , in which several capacities, their authority was to be 
exercised and their proceedings kept distinct, except that all 
judicial proceedings relative to the collection of the revenue, were to 
be considered appertaining, as heretofore, to the office of Collector 
In proposing this union of different authorities in the same person 
the Court of Directors were influenced by the consideration of its 
having “a tendency to simplicity, energy, justice and economy ” 
and the India Government, in promulgating their orders on the 
subject , did no? omit to remind the officers selected for this pur- 
pose, of the great importance of the trust, and of the good they 
might have it in their power to dispense, in proportion as they acquit- 
ted themselves with diligence and integrity, not confining themselves 
to a literal and languid discharge of official duties, by directing their 
attention, with zeal and activity towards the accomplishment of what- 
ever, in the course of their management, might be found calculated 
to promote the interests of the Government, the prosperity of the 
country, or the happiness of individuals placed under their authority 
For the administration of justice in the cities of Moorshe- 
dabad, Dacca, and Patna, distinct Courts were established, superintend- 
ed by a Judge and Magistrate , office of Collector not being, in these 
situations, necessary From the decisions of the provincial Courts of 
justice, appeals were allowed, within certain limits, to the Gov ernor- 
General and Council, in their capacity of Judges of the Sudder- 
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DcTOimy Adawlut and from ihc decisions of the Collectors appeals 
u-crc allowed first to the Board of Revenue and thence to the 
Gotemor-Ocncral in Council * 

Thf administration of cnminal {usiicc remained t'csled in the 
naib nanm or deput) of the Nabob to whose Courts Bupcnnlcnded 
by the Mahomedan law officers criminals apprehended b) the 
Magistrate were referred for trial except on pctt> charges which 
were to be deaded on b} the Collector In his capacity of Magistrate 
and the punishment wi hJn certain limits, inflicted under his Inspec 
tion Towards the end of the year 1790 a verj important change 
took place in this arrangement, founded (os it appears by the obser 
vabon with which it was introduced) on the Incfficacv of the different 
plans pursued from 177* to the present time arising pnndpallr frqm 
the great delay eypcrlcnced In bringing offenders to justice as well as 
to defects In the constituUon of the criminal Courts It was therefore 
declared that with a riew to Insure a prompt and Imparlial admini 
Stratton of the criminal law and In order that all ranks of people 
might enjoy security of person and property the Goyemor-General 
in Council had resolred to accept the supcrmtendence of the admim 
stration of criminal justice throoghout the pronntes In conformity 
to this resoludon, the Ntxamut Adawlut, or chief criminal Court of 
justice was again remored from Mqorshcdahad to Calcutta to con 
sist of the Governor General and members of the Supreme Council 
assisted by the caua ul cautauf or head caurv of thfe prorincei and 
two moofties. Four Courts of Circiut superintended respectively by 
two covenanted servants of the Companj denominated Judges of the 
Court of ClTOiit vAth each w caoiv and tnoofty to assist the jtulgts 
and eipomKl the Mahomedan law were at the same time established 
for the trial of offences not ptmishable by the Magistrates, The 
Judges were required to hold a general jail delivery every six months 
at the stations of the several Magistrates within their divisions and 
to report their proceedings for the confirmation m capital cases, 
of the Nliamut Adawlot m Calcutta, ^Tiile one Judge was 
employed on the Ciremt the other was required to perform 
the jail delnery at the aty or head station of his diridon 
The regulations m each department of the avil and criminal 
judicature and for the management of the land revenue were 
revised considenibly enlarged and printed m the English and 
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name hngincies. for general information, with mocle^' of appeal pres- 
cnheil tor the proxincial aiuhont\ through each suhonhnate Court, 
until, It njwe->'ar\ loJress mighi*be sought before the Governor- 
General in Council in who'-e supreme contiol the difTcrcni authori- 
ties ceivered, an 1 who'C tle,,ist on was linal, in all cases relating to 
the admint-'tration of justice and internal polic} among the natives, 
cNcep' in civil suits, wherein the amount adjudged should exceed sicca 
rupees 50 ODD or I* sterling 5800, which were ajijicalablc to the 
deci'-ion of the Kuij: in (,'ouned 

. Regulations \ov the saver revenue, lor the opium contract, and 
the salt, monopolv were at this time introduced, calculated to 
promote the interests of the (J jvernment, as well as to ameliorate 
the, condition of the dilTerent chsses of natives to whom they 
were ajgihcab'e ]iui as these will be more particularly mentioned 
hereafi^-r vour Co.nmiitee vvdl now proceed to give an account of 
the stejis lAen in the jirogress and conehisioii of the permanent 
settlement of the land revenue 

The objects to winch the Government directed its enquiries, as 
preparatorv an 1 necessarv to this measure, were, the past historv of 
the districts and of the land-holders belonging to them , the rights 
of the dilTcrcnt orders of the latter, as thev v^ere rccogni/ed under 
the native Government , tlu existing rules b\ which the revenue was 
collected, and the ancient usigcs, as far as the) could be traced , the 
amount of the revenue which it would be proper, under the instruc- 
tions from home, to demand from each land-holder, and the regula- 
tions which It might be necessary to establish, with a view of guard- 
ing the under-tenantry and cultivators from oppression, and of secur- 
ing to them the enjoyment of their property The information 
obtained on these topics is too voluminous and diffuse to be presen- 
ted to the House But your Committee is of ojjinion, that a Minute 
of j\Ir Shore (now Lord Teignmouth) delivered on this occasion, 
should not be withheld, as it appears to them to contain information 
derived from experience and diligent research, m regard to the char- 
acter and condition of the natives of India, the past and present state 
of the country, and the laws and practiced of the Mogul Govern- 
ment , w'hich may at all times be referred to with advantage, as an 
authentic and valuable record * 

On a consideration of the information obtained, it appears, that 
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although great disorder prevailed in the Internal administration of the 
provmcei, on the Company s accession to the Dewanny a regular 
system of Govoramant had subsisted, under the most intelligent and 
powerfpl of the Mogul Governments In which the rights and prlvil 
eges of the different orders of the people were acknowledged and 
secured by institutions derived from the Hindoos which while faith 
fully and vigorously administered seemed calculated to promote the 
prosperity of the naUv’Ci and to secure a due realliatlon of the 
revenues of the State 

As It was the opinion of some imclllgent servants of the Com 
pany that U would in the approaching sculement, be more advisable 
to resort to the insUtuiions and rules of the old Goremment, wjth 
which the natives were acquainted than to proceed upon principles 
and rules In the odmlnlitration of jusUce and revenue derived from a 
state of sodety to which the> were entire strangers your Committee 
will proceed to explain the scheme of Irlernal policy in the manage 
ment of the land revenue to which it was contended by the persons 
above alluded to the preference shonld be given. 

In tbe extensive plains of India, a large proportion, estimated in 
the Company s provinces at one third by Lord Cornwallis atone half 
by others, and by som^ at two-thirds, of land capable of cultfvaUon, 
lies watte and probably was never otbcrwisc It became therefore 
of importance to the native GovernmentB wboie pnncipil financial 
resource was tbe land revenue to provide that as the population and 
Cultivation should increase the Stale might derive its proportion of 
advantage resuldag from this progressive augmentation. Whatever 
might be the motive of its introdnction the rule for fixing the Govern 
ment share of crop had this tendency This rule Is traceable as a 
general principle through every part of the empire which has yet 
come under the British dominion and undoubtedly had Its origin, in 
times anterior to the entry of the Mahomedana into India By this 
rule the produce of the land whether taken in kind or estimated in 
money was understood to be shared in distinct proportions between 
tbe cultivator and the Governraem. The shares vaned when the land 
was recently cleared and required extraordinary labour but when u 
was fully settled and productive the cultivator had about two-fifths 
and the Government the remainder l he Government share was 
gain divided with the xemindar and the %illage officers m such 
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proportion, that the zemindar retained no more than about one-tenth 
of this share, or little more than three-fiftieth parts of the whole , but 
m instances, of meritorious conduct, the deficiency was made up to 
him by special grants of land, denominated nanncaur (oi» subsis- 
tence ) The small portions which remained, ere divided befv een 
the mokuddim or head cultivator of the \ illage, v ho was either sup- 
posed instrumental m origmall} settling the village, or derived his 
right by mheirtance or by purchase from that transaction , and 
had still the charge of promoting and directing its cultivation , the 
. paushan or gorayat, whose duty it was to guard the crop, and the 
puiwarry or Milage accountant, perhaps the only inhabitant who could 
write, and on whom the cultivators relipd for an adjustment of their 
Remands and payments to be made on account of their jents 
Besides these persons, who from the zemindars downwards, can be 
regarded m no other light than as ser\'ants of the Government, 
provision V as made, either by an allotted share of the produce, or 
by a special grant of land, for the canongoe, or confidential agent 
of the Government, whose name implies, that he was the deposi- 
tar}^ and promulgator of the established regulations, and whose office 
was intended as a check on the conduct, in financial transactions, of all 
the rest Under the superintendence of this ofilcer, or of one of his gom- 
asiahs or appointed agents, were placed a certain number of adja- 
cent villages, the accounts of which as kept by the putu arries, were 
constantly open to his inspection, and the transactions in which with 
regard to the occupancj of the land, and the distinction of boundaries, 
came regularly under his cognizance, in a form that enabled him at 
any time, ^vhen called upon, to report to the Government the quantitj'- 
of land m cultuation, the nature of the produce, the amount of rent 
paid and generallj, the disposal of the produce, agreeabh to the shares 
allotted by the rules as abo\e exjilained To his office moreover, 
reference might be had to determine contested boundaries, the use of 
rivers or reservoirs for irrigation, and generally m all disputes con- 
cerning permanent property or local usage within the limits of his 
official range Youi Committee ha^e been more particular in 
describing the office of the canongoe, because they find, that although 
prescribed and abolished (perhaps precipitately) as pernicious m , 
Bengal and Bahar, after the conclusion of the permanent settlement 
of the land-revenue, the same office m the ceded and conquered 
districts, and m the province of Benares, [has more recently 
8 A 
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been pronounced of great nlilltj and calculated to render ni^cfi^ 
public benefit and the severa) officers found there continued In Ihe^ 
exerdso of their functions, \ certain number of villages with a 
sodetj thus organlied formed a p rgunnah a certain number of 
these comprehending a tract of countr) equal perhaps to a moderate 
slied English county was denominated a chuckla of these a certain 
number and extent formed a Clrcar and a fow of these formed the 
last or grand dldslon styled a soubah of which by the Dewanny 
grant, the British Go^emmen^ had obtained two the soubah of Bengal 
and that of Bahar a 1th part of Orissa 

From this concise representation of what appears to have been the 
prodndal organliatlon of the Re\‘enue Department your Commence 
think It may appear that when die Mogul Gosemment was In its 
dgour if It be supposed that the different offices from the highest 
downwards, were at any time judlaously filled and faithfully dis- 
charged the rend of the lands might have been collected c from the 
cultivator siithout oppression and different shares of the pro- 
duce distributed by the rules described under a just obsctnunce of 
the nghts of the parties concerned but as this, nas scarcely to be 
expected throughout so extensive an empire more especially when In 
hs decline when eiacuon on the one part, and concealment and 
evasion on the other were likely to be practised the khai collection 
or collection immediately bv Government, was onh occasionally and 
In particular Instances retorted to In practice it tos more ustml 
to have recourse to the zemlndarv settlement, or to a spieaes of 
fanning gyttem by the appwlntment of on Aumil or Sujienntendent, 
^ho In designation nas no more than on ag at, but m practice, was 
often required to engage for the production of a certain amount of 
revenue 

To make the settlement which might be for a term of years but 
which was commonly annual, the Snbadar or Dewon of the empilre 
either proceeded mto the provinces, or summoned the land holders to 
his presence If they agreed to the amount proposed the settlement 
was made with them If not, it was open to a former or aumll who 
could tender seturit) if required, for the discharge of his engagements 
which Incdnded not only the amount of revenue to be pxdd to the 
Govemm^^nt, but also the doe distribution of the allotted shares to the 
zemindar and the inferior village officers as before enumerated The 
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profit to the farmer \\a^ supposed tol)e derned prmcipall} from the 
mean^ winch he might possess bf extending the cultuation , and the 
zemindar, besides his established share of the produce, had, when the 
settlement was made with him, the same adiantage In botfi cases, 
this was probahh the smallest part of the adiantages thet really 
dejned , more espccialh, if situated beyond the reach of control 

On the same iirmciple that the canongoes and \illage accountants 
were stationed in the proMiice, a head canongoe and Superintendent 
. of the ireaslin was stationed with the Subadar , whence were for- 
warded, the annual reicnuc accounts to the seat of empire, and 
whence might at an\ time, proceed orders or forms of reports to the 
])ro\mcial canongoes and accountants lor the minutest particulars 
rclatuc to the actual stale or produce of any one or all of the different 
\illagcs, contained within the limits of the proxince o\cr which the 
subadar presided 

Sufiicient traces remained to shew, what was the original state 
of these institutions m Balnr , but in Benga the disorders which 
increase as the IMogul empire declined, haddesiro}ed the elTicacy of 
those checks, wfiiich had enabled the governing power to acquire an 
accurate account of the ullage collections Tjie olTice of the canongoe 
was become little more than a name , and no belter mode appeared 
for gaming knowledge of the aalue of the lands, than could be 
obtained b\ acdmparison of different} ears’ collections, or b} reference 
to Milage accounts, which were liable to fabrication The difficult} 
was increased b} a difference which 1 ad origmall} preiailed m the 
mode of forming the assesssment in Bengal, from what has been 
described as the practice m Bahar In Bengal, instead of a division of 
the crop, or of the estimated value of it, in the current com, the w'hole 
amount pa} able by the individual cultivator, was consolidated into 
one sum, called the assu/ or original rent , and provision made for the 
zemindar, the village accountant, the mundul and the other inferior 
officers, by other means than by a division of the zemmdary portion 
of the produce This was effected, either by grants of land, or by the 
privilege of cultivating, on lower terms than the rest of the inhabitants 
and parti} m money , a mode w'liich, as it afforded the officers of 
Government no interest in the accuracy of the village accoiints, render 
the fabrication or concealment of them, the more feasible It moie- 
o\er placed the zemmdai m a condition more consistent ivith European 
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notions of proprietary right tn the solJ than could l>c Inferred from 
his portion of the produce shared with the ofDccrj of Go\-cmmcnt 
and was perhaps, the foundation of rauch of that difference of opinion 
which appeared In the official ducuisions on that topic tmder the 
Supreme Goremment at this time 

Under this Ndew of the Mogul system as it forracrly existed and 
of Uic state into which it had fallen It was by some suggested as 
advisable for the Company to leavii op the means of participation In 
the adi-antages expected to result from increased population and 
general prospenty whlcli might rcasonabl) be counted on under the 
Bntish Government, by conunuing tlio practice of periodical settle 
menls of the land revenue upder the cliccks instituted b> the Mogul 
authorit} The>e It was contended when brouglit back to their orlgk 
nal state of utility and improved by such regulations as might be 
sap-radded by the British Goiemment, would under a juit and Wgl 
lant administration, unite the liberal policy of an European State with 
the strength and energy of on Asiatic monarchy and be altogether 
better suited to the genius experience and understanding of the 
natives than Institutions founded on principles to them wholly new 
denved from a state of society with which they were unacquainted 
and the ultimate views cf which they were not able to comprehend 
Bui tht leading mtmhvi tht Supreme GeverumetU appear to have 
been at an early period e/ the tratuatiione now commencing' impressed 
mt/h a stroHg persuasion of the propnetar} right in the sod pouesstd 
by the umindars or if the right could not be made out, consistently 
with the institutions of the former Government, that reason and hu 
manity Irresistibly urged the inlrodoctlon of iL In the decision of 
this quesUon was contemplated the introduction of a new order of 
things which should ha\c for its foundation, the scemitv of individual 
propert} and the administration of justice criminal and civil by rules 
which were to disregard all conditions of persons and In their opera 
tlon, be free of Influence or control from the Government itself The 
whole might be reconciled to a stnet observance of the orders from 
home which appeared to disclaim all mcwi of an mcreaslng land 
reienue requiring only that the amount, at whatever It might now be 
fixed should not be liable to fluctuation or defalcauon as It before 
had been, and that the rules for the collection of It, should be 
pennanonL If any dm-iations from the esubllshed usages of the natives 
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sliould occur, m wlnt was inlciulcd to be done, the ad\anlage was still 
so cnlirclN on their Mde particular!} in regard to tlie land-holder, that 
It w as prcMiined lhc\ would at once sunitienti} jaercene the benefit 
intended, and not object to it because the mode of introducing^ it was 
new, nor regret the abolition of jaractices injurious to them, on 
account of these ha\ mg been of long standing Thus, although the 
mtcifiton of the Goa eminent must ha\c been manifest from the 
outset a discussion of the principal jaoints on which the new saslem 
depended was maited and free discussion allowed b\ the Goaernment 
* to Us odicers, whose sentiments as denaed from local c\pericncc, 
might suggest the best means of carrjing imo effect the intended 
mcasuics > 

5 1 liough the seraants of the Compana had possessed the Dewanna 
authorit} oaer these proamces more than 36 a ears, and especial enquir- 
ies had at ^different times been prosecuted into the state of the 
reaenues, and the condition of the inhabitants, jet much uncertainty 
still remained, in regard to the rights and usages of the different 
orders of people connected w ith the reaenues But the ability and 
experience of the author of the Minute, which has been referred to, 
appears to haac supplied what was wanting and to haae enabled the 
Goaernment to proceed without dclaj, to the fofmation of a settlement 
of the land-reaenue, for a period of ten jears, and to publish general 
orders and instructions for the direction of the Collectors of the differ- 
ent districts of Bengal, in pursuance of the orders from home, towards 
the end of the jear 1789, and similar orders for the proaince of Bahar, 
m the ) ear foil oaanng , but owing to unexpected obstacles, and neav 
circumstances that arose m the course of these arrangements, it was 
not before Noaember 1791, that an amended and complete code of 
regulations for this purpose, was prepared and promulgated by the 
Goaernment, nor till the jear 1793, that the decennial settlement was 
declared to be concluded m every district 

As the conclusion of the decennial settlement has led to one of 
the most important measures ea'er adopted by the East India Company 
both m reference to themselves, by fixing the amount of their land- 
levenue in perpetuitj , and to the land-holders, m establishing and 
conae) mg to them rights, hitherto unknown and unenjojed in that 
country , ) our Committee think the House maj expect from them, a 
particular account of the nature of this settlement. 


✓ 
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Til first point propoi-nl In Ui intcrrogalonei* clrcuhlcd bj 
Govemment, v.Q!> Intcndctl to dc^ rmlno the p r-^on with whom 
the seulcmcnt slmuld he made and hero no difficultr occurred 
for whate\cr might be the dIfFcrenco of opinion among those wlro 
were ofTitiall} consulted on the theoretical quc‘'tlon of proprictan 
nght in the soil a general concurrence prcsTilled In fa\or of the 
settlement being made with the xcmlndaf dn all practical Instances 
where no dbquaJification from mlnontr sex or notorious profligaev 
of character presented objections In such cases ^rosision was 
made for vesting Ui estate In trust for the possessor and in 
instances of tlie z mlndar refusing to acc-dc to ih amount of tht rent 
required Ui estate was to l>e farmed and a pronsion similar to jh“ 
zemindar) share, which has been desenbed pro\idc<l for his maintc 
nance- 

The next consideration was the amount of the flssesshiQnt to be 
fixed on the lands Thin as It was subsequentlr to become the limit 
of the resource wlilch the Government could e\ r In future denvw from 
the land it was necessary should be fixed with the trtmost accuraq 
bnl It appears that means adequate to so desirable and Important a 
purpose were not to found. The lights formerlr denrable from 
ihecanongoes office were no longer to b depended on and a 
ramute scruUny mto the 'alu of the lands by measurement and cqm 
panson of the village accounts if suflident for thepimpose, was prohi 
bited br the orders from home Under these circumstances the 
attention of the Government was cidtcd br an estimate of ibc 
resources of th coanbr extracted from the ancient records, br 
Mr Jaata Grant the officer in charge of the Khalsa or Exchequer 
office B) this document it was endeavoured to show that the real 
value of the lands had been coDcefllcd and the confidence of Govern- 
ment abused by tlu, native officers, entrusted dunng th'* earlr port 
of the Dewann) grant, with the management of the land revenue 
and that the aggregate assessment ought to be above half a nullion J>er 
annum esti m a te d In English monev more than HaH at anv time been 
collected The performance alluded to is In many respects mentori 
ous and mteresting and the Committee have been induced to insert 
it in the i\ppendK as explanatory of the andent rule*, and tenures 
under tho Mohomedan dominion and of the state of the revenues 
but in regard to the amount of the assessment suggested for Bengal, 



the n'lisconceptions of the author, appear to hate been sufficiently 
evplained, in a ]\Iinute*of INIr Shore, already gnen in the Appendix, 
and a medium of the actual prodijce to Government, m former } ears, 
dratvn from the scanty information uhich the Collectors had the means 
of procuring, vas the basis onvhich the assessment on each ’estate, 
whether large or small, was ultimately fixed, vith a reference to the 
principle suggested by the directors, nameh, that a moderate jumma 
“ if regularly and punctually collected, unites the consideration of 
“their interest, yith the happiness of the natues and security 
of the land-Jiolders, more rationally than an}’- imperfect collec- 
’ tion of an exaggerated jumma, to be enforced with seventy 
and pxaction ” The Collectors to vhom the task of adjusting 
the assessment on the lands, and of forming engage ments with 
th^ land-holders vas entrusted, under such stipulations as the 
Government deemed necessary for the protection of the lower 
order of laryd-holders and cultnators, reported their progress m detail 
to the Board of Revenue, upon vhose recommendation, vhen 
approved by Got eminent, the settlement was finally concluded with 
the landholders for the term of ten years The whole amount of 
land-re\ enue, by these means, and by this agencj, obtained from the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, ultimate!} proved, for the 
tear 1 197, corresponding vith the >ear 1790-^ to be sicca rupees 
268,00,989 or sterling 3,108,915, and from the province of 
Benares sicca rupees 34,53,574 or ^ sterling 400,615 

In the progress and conclusion of this important transaction, the 
Go\ernment appeared v filing to recognize the proprietary right of the 
zemindars m the land , not so much, from afiy proof of the existence 
of such right, discernible in his relatne situation under the Mogul 
Government m its best form, as from the desire of improving 
their condition under the British Government, as far as it might 
be done consistently vith the permanency of the revenue and v ith 
the rights of the cultivators of the soil The instructions from home 
had warned the Government against the danger of deluSiv^e theories, 
and the recent enquiries had disclosed a series of rights and privi- 
leges, and usages, admitted m the jiractice of the native Government, 
from the principal zemindar down to the actual labourer in husband^, 
which it W'as necessary should be attended to, before the zemindar, 
could be left to the uncontrolled management of his estate The 
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iulMar ihc chmodrj the mundal th miknddtm had each his 
distinct right admltied under tlie rutlsc Go^•emtnent Aldiough 
they might be subject to exaction arfd oppression of various kinds, 
yet tb^lr rights under the existing mechanism of a malguiarr} or 
asfiCsW village did not appear liable to be called in question and 
these were sulEcientlj distinguishable but the case with regard to 
the lower and more numerous class of the natives (die cultlvatoti or 
ryots, was more mulufarious and intricate particular!} in the Bengal 
pro\‘ince where the village records from the neglect of toe 
canongoe 1 office could no longer be relied on and a here the 
practice of granting ptUlahx or leases had fallen Into Irregularity and 
confusion and In some places almost Into disuse from the same 
cause The necessity ablch hence arose, of leaving many of thfse 
points unsettled when the engagements were conclodcd with the 
semlndars, created a doubt of the expedienc} of rendering those 
engagements irrevocable before It could be expenmeiitally ascer 
Umed whether the different objects which led to their Introduction 
were attainable under them. The fear of confirming under a 
perpetual settlement, abuses which might not have }et come to light 
or If discovered were not of a namre to be at once obviated, seems 
to have suggested a trl^l of thodecenmol settlement throngh the whole 
or even a part of the term engaged for before any assurance should 
bo afforded the xcmlndan that their assessments were to be fixed for 
ever The objections arising on these grounds agamst any Intimation 
being given to the land holders of an iniention to render their settle 
ments permanent and Irrciocablc without a previous reference Jo 
the Court of Directors arc ably urged in the proceedings of the 
Supreme Government at this penod and were replied to by the 
Govemor-^jencrol In a hfinute dated 3rd February 1790 which 
proved satisfactory to the directors At the present time when j-our 
Committee are Informed that settlements bi the same nature are In 
progress In the recently acquired tcmtorial possessions of the East 
India Company your Committee are of opinion that the Minutes 
recorded on the abo\e occasion should be printed for the Informations 
of the House 

From the proceedings alluded to it appears, to have been deter 
mined by<be Governor-General in Council that the notificauon In 
question should Immedfately be made to the zemindars that if 
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approx cd hx ihc directors, to xxhosc decision llic ] oint xxas to be 
referred, die sclilemenls xxliich had just been concluded, should be 
rendered perpetual, or be fixed fbr cxer 

'j he director^ in their rcplx dated 2 91I1 September (1792^ to the 
reference xxluch xxas made to them on the progre^s of the settleincnl. 
and to the pioposal of rendering il perpetual expressed themselx'es 
in high terms of apjirobation of xxhal had been done , and of assent 
in regard to xxhat xxas further jiroposcd to be accomplished They 
seemed to consider a settlement of the rents in perpetuitx , not as a 
• claim to xxluch the landholders had an} pretensions, founded on the 
principles or practice of the natixe Goxeminent, but a grace, xxhich 
It xx’ould be good pohex for the British Gox eminent to bestoxv upon 
tljem In regard to proprictarx right to llie land, the recent enquiries 
had not established the /cinindar on the fooling of the oxxner of a 
landed estate in I'urope, xx ho ma^ lease out portions, and employ 
and dismis’s labourers at pleasure , but on the contrar} had exhibited, 
from him doxxn to the actual cultixator, other inferior landholders, 
stxlcd talookdars and cultixators of different descriptions, xxhose 
claim to protection, the Gox eminent rcadilx lecognized, but xxhose 
rights XX ere not, under the principles of the present s}stem, so 
easily reconcilable, as to be at once susceptible of reduction to 
the rules about to be established in perpetuitx These, the direetors 
particular!} recommended to the consideration of the Government, 
XX ho in cstabhshmg permanent rubs xxere to leave an opening for the 
introduction of any such in future, as from time to tunc might be 
found necessarx , to prevent the r} ots being improperly disturbed in 
their possessions, or subjected to unxxarrantable exactions Thi'i, the 
directors obserxed, xxould be clearly consistent xxith the tiue practice 
of the j\Iogul Goxernment, under xxhich it xxas a general maxim that 
the immediate cultivator of the soil, duly paying his rent, should not 
be dispossessed of the land he occupied “ and this ” (they further 
observed) “ necessarily supposes that there xx^ere some limits, by 
xxhich the rent could be defined, and that it xvas not left to the 
arbitrar} determination of the zemindar , foi otherxxise, such a rule 
xvould be nugatory , and in point of fact, the original amount seems 
to haxe been anciently ascertained and fixed by an act of the 
sovereign ’ Subsequent enquiries, particularly m the D^can, and 
more southern part of India, have confirmed these observations. 

9 A 
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The dKiaion of the crop or produce taJwcn in money or m kind 
fijtcs and limits this demand and as long ns ibc ancient rules ucrc 
scrupulouily ob5cr\*ed the slate and 'Us subjects derived a mutual 
advantage from the Increase of cultivation n Idle the rate of Liiatlon 
remainwl fixed and Invariable Nolwithstanding the foregoing rcicrva 
lions, the adsTintagc actnall} to be conferred in rendering Uie amount 
of rc\enuc which the landholders had rcccntl) entered Into 
TOluniar) engagements to pa\ perpetual or fixed for c>er and 
thereby securing them from an) foithcr demand of rent or tribute 
or of any arbitrary exaction wbatsomer was so new so unexpected 
and of such Inestimable \Ttluc to the landholders a* led the directors 
to bebevc would induce them ai.!»Iduouslv to cmplot themselves In 
improving their estates and* on the other hand would place ihf 
security of the public revenue on a solid basis founded on the grow 
Ing prospenty of the country 

On a point so singularly mtercwiDg to the tost India Uompanr 
as the amount of the land revenue which was now In Bengal to be 
fixed for ever the directors after lamenting the want of better data 
than the experience of a senes of past years, joined to the recent 
enquiries bad oHorded expressed themselves wuiified in Itsappeariog 
likely to prove equal to what they hod after consideration of the 
exigencies of Goveromenf and of a reserve proper for extraoniinaiy 
services, already had It In view to obtain and ihcv did not wiih to 
expose their subjects to the haiard of oppressive practices bv 
requlnng more yet on consideration of the extent of land which lay 
waste throughout the provinces and adverting to what had formerly 
been, the practice of the native Government, in participating In the 
resources derivable from ■Its progressive cultivation they would be 
induced to acquiesce In any arrangement which might be devised 
with a view to secure to the East India Company a'simiJar portidpa 
tion in the wealth derivable from such a source provided U could be 
effected without counteracting the principal object of encouraging 
Industry and be recondled with the priodples of the Gystem which 
was about to be introduced and they concluded their ietter with 
observing that the demand from the land the great, and now almost 
the only source of revenue is jfewf with the exceptron of on) 
addition v^hich may be mode from resumption, or what may arise 
form imcullivated lands (if that resource should be avaiiable) u 



/Kiii foi cva a nio‘^1 ‘tenons arn:umcnl, for ‘^liict ccononi) in the 
cspciHliiurc of what is so limilccl , for the utmost care on our part, 
that our known rcsouiccs Iicin" on the one hand restrained from 
increase, thc\ ma\ on the other, he prcscr\cd from dimmut'pn ” On 
the authont} of the orders comc}ed m this letter. Lord Cornwallis 
proceeded without loss of tune to notify bj proclamation, bearing 
daJc the 22nd I\Iarch 1793, the landholders, the permancnc} of 
the settlements which had just been formed, as well as of those which 
were Aet in progress, whenc\er the} should be completed The 
terms of the first three articles of the jiroclamation are as follow — 

Art I “ In the original regulations for the decennial settlement 
of the public rc^cnues of Bengal, Bahjir and Orissa, passed for 
these pro\inccs respectueh on the iSth of Septcmbci 1789, the 
25th No\ember 1789 and the loth Februarv 1790, it was notified 
to the proprietors of land w itli or on behalf of whom a settlement 
might be ‘concluded, that the jumma assessed upon the lands, under 
those regulations would be continued after the e\piration of the ten 
jears and remain unaltei*able forc\cr, proMded such continuance 
should meet with the approbation of the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors for the affairs of the hast India Company, and not otherwise ” 

Art If “ 1 he IMarquis Cornw'alhs, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Go\ernor-General in Council, now notifies to 
all zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors 
of land, in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, that he has 
been empowered b} the Honourable Court of Directors for the 
affairs of the East India Compan} , to declare the jumma, which 
has been or may be assessed upon their lands under the regulations 
above-mentioned, fixed for ever ” 

Art III “ The Governor-General in Council accordingly declares 
to zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors 
of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been concluded 
under the regulations above-mentioned, that at the expiration of the 
term of the settlement, no alteration will be made in the assessment 
which they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they and 
their heirs and law-ful successors will be allowed to hold their estates 
at such assessment for ever ’ 

During the time tliat the settlement of the land-revenue was in 
progress, and until an answ er to the reference for rendering the 
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decennial s^Uement perpetual could be obtained from Fnglaml the 
Goverament was occupied In dc\irin^ remcdle* for the Imperfections 
and abuses which prevailed in other departments of the internal 
admlnkitralion The next in importance to the land rewnue as 
presentmp an object for reform was the S’tyy/- or Inland customs 
duties and taxes or generallj whatetur was collected on the part of 
Gcnxmment and not included In the mehaul or land retenue Ihls 
department, comprchei^ding whatever was calculated to bear an 
impost in towns or markets in places of fixetl or of occasional resort, 
or on the roodt. being less snscopiiblc of reduction to fixed rules was 
more open to imposition and abui>c and consequent!) the scnrtinv 
Introduced on the present occasion prc5cnie<l an object of peculiar 
interest for the Go^mment to reform Fhe more effectually to 
accomplish this purpose u was bv advertisement on the nth Jane 
1790 noUffed that (silth an exception of the lax on tenements which 
appeared derivable from the land thus occupied) the management and 
collection of the sajer revenue would In future be separated from the 
lemJndary charge and placed under the authoritr of officers to be 
appointed directly on the part of Govemment But In proceeding to 
act upon this resolurion, the good conduct of the natives who were 
now to be placed In thi# charge under the Immediate control of the 
officers of Goverrunent, appeared os litUo to be depended on as when 
they acted under the control of the zemindars. The advantage 
therefore to the public interests was doabtful while the additional 
expense to be incvirred in salaries was certain and unavoidable oud 
therefore as the shortest way of getting rid of the embarrassment 
which the resolution for the resumption of the sayer had occasioned 
the Government determined that it would be advisable to abolish this 
class of collectiond altogether and to allow the zemindars a compen 
sadon for the loss which it should be made to app or they respecU 
vely had suffered thereby 

The tax on splntnous liquors was reserv ed out of the abolition 
and has since been regulated and rendered more productive than 
formerly and your Committee observe that the abolition of the tax 
has not been final or under any such declaration, as should preclmlo 
the Government at any future time from the option of restoring the 
collections in question, in whole or In part, under svich regulations 
and restriedons os they may deem expedient 
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Vour Commiitio 'mH next proceetl lo nonce the rcfoims intro- 
duced into the rules cbtablished for sccuriin^ tlie Compan\ a reve- 
nue deroablc from llio monopoh of salt, and for impro\ ing the 
condition of the natnes emploxcd in the manufacture Df that 
article 

'Ihe salt vith which the inhabitants of the populous pro\mces of 
Bengal ttnd Bahar are supplied is obtained from the earth found 
impregnated with sea salt at the mouths of the Ganges, m the tracts 
contained b'', tween Ballasore and C hiitagong On the acquisition of 
’ the Dcwanin the inland trade in salt betel-nut and tobacco was 
\cst9d in an exclusne Compain. foi the benefit of the ruro]iean 
ser\ants who en]0}ed the profits of th«} concern, m lieu of salar} 
The regulations of the 3rd September 1766. fixed the price at which 
salt should be sold m lots to the natnes at two hundred rupees per 
hundred maund, and prohibited the sale of it. on these terms, to ant 
but the names Other restrictions calculated to secure the natnes 
from the injurious effects of a monopoh. were likewise introduced , 
which lasted till the ]anuar} following, when the socieU above- 
mentioned of trade, was abolished b}' orders from the Court of 
Directors , but, owing to the time necessart to terminate the contracts 
which had been entered into for the supph oC/sali, this societi was 
not finall) put an end to till October 1768. The ad\antage to the 
Go\ eminent, had been a dut) of 50 per cent on the \alue of the salt 
manufactured, which, togethei with fifteen percent on betel, was 
estimated to produce an annual reienue of twehe or ihnteen lacs of 
rupees On the abolition of the societi of trade, the manufacture 
appears to ha\e been thrown open to the natne merchants, who 
might employ the manufacturers , and to such of the zemindars as 
b^ fheir situations, possessed the comemence, and bv their sunnuds 
the right, of 'making salt w'lthin their limits but restrictions w'ere still 
imposed*, to pre\ent the opulent natnes from entering into combin- 
ations for the purpose of monopolizing the sale of salt in the interior, 
and from oppressing the manufacturers 

In the year 1772 It Avas determined, ist “That the salt m ever} 
part of the province should be on the same footing — 2nd That the 
salt should be made for the Compam —3rd That the colluries or 
manufactories in each district, should be let in farnf for five 
years ” By the conditions of the farm, a certain quantity of salt 
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TTis to be dclu*creil ala Stipulated price wlilch was then to be dealt 
out at a fuced price to the nathe conductors of the Inland trade who 
had agreed before hand to aid die fanners b> ad\-ancc of monev for 
the papnent of the labourers or lower dosses of manufacturers 

Injulvi77/ the practice of farming the mahauls or manufac 
torics was continued but the salt produced ^-as left to the farmers 
disposal 

As the rc\Tnuc accruing to the Compan) up to this time from the 
manufacture of salt, did not appair equal to what might under a 
more judiaoos management be derired from it, a new s}-8tem was 
introduced in September 1780 for the provision of salt br agencr 
under which all the salt of the pronne s was to be manufactured for 
die Companj and sold for leadr money at moderue fi^cd rates to be 
ascertametl and pnblished at the Ivcglnnlng of e\er) season by the 
( o\emor General and Council The European agents emploved 
in this department, were rettricted by oath to their avowcH ollowan 
CCS but, eacluslre of a bilar) thev were allowed a Commission of 
ten per cent on the profit which should accrue to the Compan} 
under their management and by public adrertlsement, the manufac 
turers of salt were required to place themselves under their direction 
Thu plan was fatrenuou^.lr opposed in Council but the result appears 
to base justified the expectations formed hr the Governor General 
Mr HAStrifos who proposed us intToducuon, for the net at^erage 
amount of resenue brought to account in the first three years 
followuig the new mode of management was sicca rupees 4,000,300 
or £ sterling 464 060 and the same for the three rears preceding 
the amval of Lord Cornwallis sicca rupees 4,503 900 or £ sterling 

5^*450 

The regulations Introduced by Ixird Cornwallis do not alter the 
general plan of the monopoh os above Introduced but are calculated 
to remove all compulsion from the manufocturers and to guard them 
from the impositions of the mtenncdiate nathe agents standing 

between the co\enanted European 8_nants of the Companv and the 

labourers in the monaftetorj \ our Committee haie the satisfaction 
of ob8er\-ing that under these rules the revenue clemed from salt 
has largely mcreased and mat the net advantage to the Companv 
from this and improved sales has nsen to sicca rupees 11715700, 
o: £ sterling r 360, 180 on an average of the last three years 
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The monopoly of the opium, produced from the culture of the 
poppy, IS the third principal branch of the East India Company’s 
territorial revenue m India In considering this as a financial resource, 
it appears that the practice of the Mogul Government has been Adopt- 
ed , under which the opium iias farmed out, on an exclusive privilege 
for a peiscush oi annual pa} ment m ad\ ance 

dn 1773 the contract, or exclusne privilege for providing opium, 
was granted to Meer Munheer, “in preference (as it was stated b} 
Gov eminent) to any one else, because being the person vv ho had 
’ been employed by the gentlemen of Patna m that business, he 
was the best acquainted with the proper mode of managing it , and 
would account for any outstanding balances, He was to deliver 
tho Bahar opium at 320^ rupees , the Oude at 352 rupees per maund 
In the notification made by the Government on this occasion, 
wherein the zemindars and others were required to afford 
their assistance. It was added, that the purchases of opium would 
be made, to the satisfaction of the cultivators, and no oppression 
w ould be committed 

On a renewal of the contract to these persons in 1775, on the 
same terms, the contractors engaged “to carr} on their own business 
without oppression to the rjots, and would not force them to 
prepare the lands for the cultivation of the opium poppj , nor force 
them to cultivate -jtue opium poppy, but leave tliem to till the lands 
as most agreeable to themselves ’ In the same jear, it was noti- 
fied, that the next contract for the supply of opium would be made 
on proposals to be tendered to the Government for that purpose , and 
the proposals received, were renewed and accepted for the following 
}ear The Government hav mg heard of forcible means used with 
the cultivators, strictl} enjoined the provincial Council to attend to 
the orders, they had before received, to prevent force or 
compulsion being used to oblige the rj ots to cultivate the poppj 
m preference to any other article 

The terms of this last contract appear to have furnished the rule 
on which the contract was conferred by special favour without any 
additional provision for the protection of the cultivators, for the 
subsequent jears, until 1785 , when the Government determyied that 
the contract should be exposed to public competition, and for a term 
of four years, be disposed of to the highest bidden 
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On Uic conclusion of the engogement entered into Uic Govern 
ment rt5cr\-cd to Itself the appointment of Inspcclort to superintend 
the prcnlsion and manufacture of the opium and declared It to be 
the dan of the Collectors of Uie several distncis to hear all 
complainta of the r}Ots against tlic ajniractors and their officers 
and to grant such redress according to the former practice and 
usage of the respectnc dfstricl^, as maj- be required and IhaMhis 
p^o^iblon be publich nouCed bj advcrtisemcnl throughout the 
dislncts where opium is manufactured with this condition that the 
contractors maj appeal to the Board from tlie decision of the 
Collectors pro\ldcd such appeal be made mihin one month from 
the dale of such proMnoa^ decision which U m the meantime to 
be m force and obeyed iiU the Judgment on the appeal shall h%%c 
been passed 

Before the cspirauon of the last mentioned contract Lord 
Comttolh^ hod amted m Indu and the same scruUnt «lilcb uos 
earned OB in die other departments appears to have been extended 
to the means ahich bad been used for the supplj of opium 
Though the mode of supply bv contract was not discontinued but on 
the coninuT renewed bv advertisement for another term of four years 
many new condlUous nere required from the contractors the parti 
cubrs of nhich tout Committee do not deem It necesiarv to enter 
into farther than to explain In ubai respeeb they were calfculated 
for the relief and protection of the cultivators and manufacturers 
The Government as long as it had assumed the monopolv of opium 
must have had on interest in keeping down the pnee paid to the 
culdvaton at the same tune that pohev suggested the necessity that 
the price thev received should be reduced to bo low a rate os to 
discourage the cuIUvadon, and thereby dimmish the quantity 
produced These comideradons produced the establishment of a 
medium rate at which by weight, the cultivator bad from a remote 
period been accustomed to deliver hb crude opium to the person 
whether agent or contractor who on the part of Government, was 
appointed to recehe it Upon this rale which appears m the village 
account as the atsul or original estabhshed rate certain abroahs or 
cesses bad subsequentlv become imposed in the same manner as 
practised m the land rents The principal port of these impositions 
were abollbhed under the present contract and the rale slated at 
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which the contractoi ^^as lequired to pui chase the crude opium from 
the cultnator 

Your Committee cannot but notice the singular principle on 
nhich these contracts must ha\e proceeded, wherein the ,Govern- 
ment, on contracting for the price at which they ere to receive the 
opium, at the same time prescribed the price at which it should be 
pifrchased by the contractor , more especially when it appears, that 
as the latter, ^^as to exceed the former it might be supposed that 
the contractor agreed to supply opium to the East India Company 
at a lower rate than he could purchase it himself Though the 
result will sufficiently demonstrate the erroneous tendency of these 
contracts ) et the mistakes committed ir^ them, were not disco\ered 
soon , and the present contract for four years had its course, and 
another contract for the same period was entered into, and had con- 
tinued to the end of its term, before the ill consequences discovered 
themselves, in the depression in the trade, which, under judicious 
management, was calculated to be, and which has since she^^m itself 
to be, a very considerable financial resource 

The settlement of the land-revenue having been effected, in the 
manner which has been described, and rendered perpetual by the 
Court of Directors, with the concurrence of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the, affairs of India, Lord Cornwallis proceeded without 
delay to perfect the system of internal administration, which he had 
undertaken to introduce For this purpose, the regulations framed 
_ at different periods of his administration, were revised and printed, 
foi the guidance of the officers of Go\ernment, and translated into 
the native languages for the information of the inhabitants at large. 
This example has been subsequently followed by the pfesidencies 
of Fort St George and Bomba) , and the code of regulations thus 
framed, may be considered as tire statute book of the British 
Government, the nature and importance of which, will appear from 
the preamble of Regulation XLI of 1793, wffiere it is stated to be, 
essential to the future prosperity of the British in Bengal, that all 
regulations which may be passed by Go\ eminent, affecting m an) 
respects the rights, persons or property of their subjects, should be 
formed into a regular code, and printed with translations in the 
countr)’- languages, that the groimds on wffiich each regulation may 
10 A, 
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bo enacted should be prefued to it nnd that the Court of Justice 
should be bound to reffulatc their decisions by the rules and ordi 
nances which those regulations mat donialn A code of regulations 
framed upon the abo\*e princlplci would enable indMduaJs to 
render thcmsclres acquainted with the laws upon which the security 
of the many Inestimable pnrtlegcs and Immunities granted to tJiera 
by the Brlush Got-crnmenl depends and the mode of obtaining 
speedy redress against erer^ infringement of them the Coarts of 
Justice will be able to apph the regulations, dccording to their true 
intent and Import future administrations will have the means of 
judging how far the regulations have been productive of the 
desired effect and when necessary to modlft or alter them as 
from experience may be found adilsable new regulations will noj 
be made nor those i\hicb may exi^i be repealed without due 
dellberatJon and the causes of future decline or prosperity of 
these proimces will alwavs be traceable In the code to their 
source 

Aour Committee mil now proceed to givx an account of the 
system of mtemal Goiemmcm as modified by Lord Cornwallis 
and established by the code of regulations oboi'c mentioned begin 
Ing with the department qf the revenue uhleb stands first in thecode 


THE REVENUE DEPARTAfENT 
It has been already stated that the superintendence of the settle 
ment and collection of the revenue and the control oi-er the conduct 
of the Collectors was agreeably to orders of the Court, of 
September 1785 vested In a Board of Reienue coailstlng of a 
president (who Is aln ay's one of the members, selected from the 
ell’ll service of the Supreme Council) and four members each of 
whom are under the restraint of on oath prescribed bj the Act 
Besides its ordinary functions the Board was originally constituted 
a Court of rciiew and of Appeal from the deasiona of the 
Collectors acting in their capacity of Judges of Adawlnt in all 
causes relating to the public rc\‘enue which appertained to the 
m a b a l adawlut, in contradistinction to all other suits which came 
under the jufisdiction of the Dewanny AdawluL Lord Cornwallis, 
deeming it incompiatiblc with the principles of the system ho was 
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about to introduce, that the ofliccrb of the revenue bbould decide on 
suitb the cause ot winch originating in their own department, might 
render them not wliollv disinterested in llie decision, annulled the 
judicial powers of the odicers in the Revenue Departnjent, and 
transferred the cognizance of all matters wherein the Government 
might be concerned to the same Court of Dewann} Adawlut, which 
vvAs to dispense justice among the inhabitants in general The Board 
of Revenue being thus relieved from the e\ercise of judicial functions 
would, It was understood, have more time to bestow on the various 
duties assigned to its members which duties are recited in regulation 
the lind of 1793, enacted for their guidance The Board of Revenue 
IS licld at the scat of Government , it ha^s a Sccrelarv, with assistant 
translators, and other subordinate odicers, European and native In 
this Board, is vested the general control over the Collectors of the 
land revenue, with authoriiv to superintend their proceedings, and to 
suspend fltem from their odices, if negligent in the performance of 
their dut} Their own proceedings arc, in like manner, subject to 
the superintendence of the Government , and the orders of the 
Government in this department, arc circulated, through the Board of 
Revenue to the Collectors The Board of Revenue is constituted 
a Court of Wards, with powers to control the conduct and inspect 
the accounts of those who manage the estates of persons disqualified 
b) minorit} , sej. or natural infirmity, for the administration of their 
own affairs The Board make periodical reports to Government on 
the state of the revenues, and their proceedings in detail, are trans- 
mitted through the Government to the Court of Directors 

The only instances in which the Collcdon are allowed to retain 
any of their judicial functions, are such as relate to the continuance 
of the provincial pensions, and the separation of the talooks or small 
estates from their dependence on the zemmdaries to which they are 
attached It has been the practice of the native Government, to grant 
pensions to various descriptions of Mahomedans and Hindoos The 
greatest part of these, were small stipends granted in reward of merit 
or through motives of devotion and charity to Brahmins, to Faqueers 
and to Mahomedan families, m a state of decline Some were lor 
a fixed term, and others in perpetuity, but all were chargeable, either 
on the revenue or on the sayer collections , and many had probably 
been held, without an adequate authority Without entering into a 
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scrapulotis ciamlnatjon of the rights bj ^lilch these pensions were 
enjoyed the British Go^rntncni Imd been acctistoraed to authorize 
the pannent of Ihcin and on the conUosion of the decennial settle 
meat and the abolition of the saver revenue provision was made for 
the continuance of all such as should on Investigation be found duly 
authorized under rules ^hich were enacted for the purpose This 
Investigation being on a subject declared to be gratuitous is entrusted 
to the Collector subject to the rcrislon of the Board of Revenue and 
to tlic ulUmatc dclennination of the Goi'cmor-Gcneral In Council 
The Collector also decides In the first Instance on talookdarr) claims 
for separutioD it being a point In iihich his office Is supposed to 
contain the best Information but the Appeal in this ease lies to tKc 
Courts of Justice the subject being a pniate right oi^er which thq 
Goemment profess to exercise no control 

The Collectors being dbested of their Magisterial authority It 
became necessarv to provide, by other means, for the collection of 
arrears of land rc\enue. This has been done by a regulation convey 
Ing ample powers for the enforcement of all such demands, br 
attachment and sale of the defaulter s propem and by impnson 
ment of his person where the property should prove inadequate 
to answer the demands The Goi'cmmcnt, solicidous to preirnt 
the recurrence of corporal punishment, vhicb bad under former 
systems been practised in the regulation enacted oq this occasion 
avoids all personal restraint bejond what may be necessary to 
establish the justice of the demand but is preasc In its form of 
process prescribed for the Collector to follow and peremptory in 
regard to a sale of the land in the Inst resort The same regulaUon 
affords to the zemindar the means of obtaining redress, by a suit for 
damages against a Collector for acta of unauthorized seventy or for 
the enforcement of an unjust demand or for any unautbonzed pro- 
ceeding in his official espaa^ whereb} the party may sustain damage 
It discriminates alio the cases, In which the suit is to be considered 
as virtually prosecuted against the Goiemment, and against the 
Collector rndhidually The functions of the Collector are lo assess 
the tax imposed on splntuous and fermented hquors and Intoxicating 
drugs to superintend the division (by sale or by decrees of the 
Judicial C6urts) of landed property paying rcicnue to Goiemment, 
to apportion the public revenue on land ordered to be sold for the 
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discharge of arrears of le^cnuc , to procure land for the nalue 
in\alid soldiers , and he is required lo dispose of the amount of his 
collections as inaj be directed bj’ the Accountant General, to keep 
and transmit his periodical accounts, in the forms prescribed^to the 
Board of Re\enue and generalh to perform ^^hate^er duties may be 
required of him by a public regulation oi b} special orders from 
the Board of Re^enue These oflicers act, under the restraint of the 
oath prescribed b^ Act of Parliament In their establishments are 
included one or more P’uropean Assistants, taken from the junior 
' part of the co-\ enanted ser\ants , a Dew an appointed by the Board 
of Re\enue, and other natne oflicers, agrecabh to the list of establish- 
ments contained in No 6o of the Appendi\ to the second Report of 
dll') Committee , a copi of which list is by Act of Parliament 
required to be laid annuallj before this House 

The dnnsion of the pro\mces into Collectorships, remained 
nearl) as before , no further alteration being made, than such as was 
more comenient in defining them b\ ri\ers, or othei natural boun- 
daries, where an) such occurred 

Officially subordinate to the Collectors, arc the Tahsildars, or 
natue Collectors, posted in a few instances, where the extent of the 
district, or the great number of petty land-holders renders assistance 
necessar) to the European Collector In Bengal and Bahar, their 
functions are limited to the receipt of the re\enue, in the division of 
the district where the) are posted , m Benares, and in the Ceded and 
conquered prOMnees, the situation and employment of the Tahsildars 
will be explained, in the account to beguenofthe settlement of those 
provinces 

It must ha\e appeared, from what has been stated, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Company s territoiial possessions, whose condition w^as 
considered to be the most impro\ed, by the introduction of tlie new 
s) stem, were the class of land-holders or zemindars Under the natne 
Government, the zemindars w ere liable to an annual requisition for 
such an amount of revenue or tribute, as a minute local scrutiny of the 
village accounts, aided by a measurement of the land, if necessary, 
might w'arrant, leaving them simply their i ussoom or established pro- 
porUon of the produce, and then nmmcaiu or special grant of land, 
where such existed, joined with the advantage dernable fronf an exten- 
sion of cultivation, or what might be obtained by re-letting the land in 
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pjircels to under renters as a coinpcnsailon for the trouble and risk of 
the charge , and subject to imprisonment corporal punishment and 
<ljspos5Css.lom in ease of failure in the performance of their engage 
menu If thej declined entering Into engagements on the plea of 
excessive demand thej were restricted to their allouTincc of russoom 
or nauncaur while the larrd was liable to be fanned or committed to 
the immediate management of on ofllccr of Government Bp the terms 
of the perpetual settlement, no farther demand Is to be made upon the 
land holder whatever maj be the augmentation of hli rcM)urcc*, bp 
increased culuvadorr, or on) other means than the amount of thejumma 
or revenue which he has olreodp voluntarily engaged to pnv On the 
other hand he is dcclarednoi endded torem\s5\ons,on \hc pica of loss 
from unfavourable seasons, inundation or any other natural calam]ip 
and in the event of his falling in arrear of the regular payment of 
the revenue his land is liable to be sold In liquidation of the balance 
outstanding ' 

Thus far the present tenure and condluon of xemindar may appear 
stmiiox to that of a freeholder in this uiuntry bat In India as already 
has been menuoned subordinate rights were found to exist which 
justice and bumanity required should be protected before the privi 
leges of the xemlndant^kUnd^r the new system were declared fixed for 
ever These were the nghtsof tbc ufookdars or inferior zemindars 
and of the ryots or culdvalors The former were of different descrip- 
tions some of them, olreadv entitled lo separation from the zemindar s 
autbontj or to make engagements with nnd pav their revenue dlrectlj 
to the ruling power otherw bj former custom were dependant on the 
zemindar as on a liege lord The hand of power had so often and so 
vanously controlled the right ai, to render the real extent of It, doubt 
ful and hence it became difficult to frame such rules for the separation 
of talooks, as might m all Instances, be free of objection The Collec 
tors therefore on concludlogthc settlement, after separatmg such of 
the talookdars whose nght to that condition was unquestionable, left 
all others subject to future invesugatlon under the rules and regula 
tions eatobUshed for trjing and determining the rights In question, 
which rendered all such claims cognizable in the first Instance br the 
Collector from whose dedrion appeals were lobe had to the Courts 
of Dewrmo; Adawlut. The effect of the regulaUon, authorizing the 
sttparation of tnlook^, must have appeared oonsonant to the senu 
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ments of the director';, who, m then letter of iQtli September 1792, 
suggested the mcon\eniencc, if not danger, which might arise fiom 
the great extent of some of the p'nncipal /emmdaries ,and the regula- 
tion alluded to, continued in operation till i8or, when from the 
great number of separations into minute portions of land which had 
occurred under it, and from the opportunity it afforded for practices 
injuiious to the re\enue, it was deemed necessary to establish 
a limited period, bejond which no further separations should be 
allowed Other incon\eniences resulting from the encouragement 
’ held out to application for separation by the rules alluded to, and the 
obscunt) of the rights to be determined under them, ^^ere 
obser\able in a few instances, wherein con5iderable zemindars found 
the^r estates in portions wholh taken from them, and themselves 
reduced to the condition of pensioners of Government In some 
other instances, the purchasers of land at the public sales, held for 
the liquidatfbn of balances of revenue, w'ere left m a similar predica- 
ment, and compensation for the loss sustained, claimed by the 
purchaser, and allowed by the Goyernment Vour Committee are 
enabled to state, in proof of the uncertainty which must have 
attended the decision of the right in question, that though the 
mokuddims, noticed in a former part 5 f th^s Report, sued and 
established their right to separation before the Judge of the provin- 
cial Court of Bhauglepore, they lost their cause in an appeal 
which was made from that decision to the superior Court at 
Bloorshedabad 

A similar inconvenience, resulting from the rule established 
for selling land in portions to realize arrears of revenue, has induced 
the regulation, which restricts those divisions to portions which 
shall not bear an assessment of revenue, under sicca rupees 500 
per annum But the Mahomedan and Hindu laws of inheritance, 
still in force for the division of hereditary property, may probably 
carr}' this inconvenience to an extent which will oblige the Govern- 
ment to apply a remedy, by enacting a restrictive regulation in those 
cases likewise 

With respect to the cultivators or r}'Ots, their rights and customs 
varied so much in different parts of the countrj , and appeared to the 
Government to involve so much intricacy, that the regulation only 
provides generally for engagements being entered into, and pottahs 
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or leases being granted bv tbc remlndars Icax-lng the terms to be 

Buch os shall appear to haw been customarv or as shall be 

particularh ailjustcil betn-een the parties and In this it Is probable 
that Intentions and expectations of the Gowmment have been 
fulfilled as no new regulation pet appeals ahenng or rescinding 
tbc one alluded to It Is morewr to l>c expected that the 

parties on experiencing the Inconvenience expense and dcla} 

combined nlth the uncertaintj attendant on dsdslons In the 
ncwlj constituted Courts of Justice will come to a reasonable 
agreement between themselves the zemindars for the sake of retain 
ing the cultivator bp whose means alone his estate can be rendered 
productive and the culliplor for the sake of gaming a subsistence 
on the spot where he has been accustomed to reside , 

The village accountant or puttmrt} whose duties have been, des- 
cribed it was deemed necessary to retain under the nevr system hut 
he Is by the regulations placed In the situation of a servant to the 
zemindar for the purpose (beside* keeping the village accounts) of 
fnnushing information respecting the land* which may at any time 
be ordered for sale b> the CoUeaor or by the Courts of Justice But 
for the canongoos whose fonetkons have alto been described no em 
ployment appearing necessarv the office was b) the Government 
declared abolished and the land* which they possessed in ngbt of 
office and some of them by mheritnnce through mftny descents were 
pronounced resumable on the principle of the possessors being 
merelv the servants of the btate and removeable at pleasure The 
severity of this deasion was afterwards so far mitigated as to leave the 
prinapal canongocs a mamlenance but the office and the russooms 
or income denvable from it, have not been restored to them in Bengal 
and Bahar 

In determining to abolish this ancient institution it may be 
doubted whether the Government did not proceed hastil} on the 
evidence of abases in the odmlnistmtion of it and without sufficient 
regard to it* utilltv under wholesome rules, WTiat tends to confirm 
this appearance of precipitoncr is the nccessitv that has smcc ansen 
for preserving the office in Benares and the Ceded and conquered 
distnets, under a subsequent mtroductlon of the Bengal regulations 
for the Government of those province* By Regulation ^ of 1808 it 
la provided that the office of canongoe having been found of great 
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iitilu} undei former riO\cinmeuts in ihc Ceded and conquered 
proMiicc^, and being calculated 10 render much public benefit intliO'= 5 c 
pioxmccs, and m the pro\ince of Benares, under proper rules and 
restrictions,’’ is according!} continued, but on a footing somewhat 
diftcrenl, as it is no longer hcreditari. nor the salary payable by 
russooin, but immediatch from the Got eminent treasurt 

To suppl} the want of the oflicc of canongoe, in recording 
the changes of landed propcrlt, and other local circumstances, 
a quinquennial register of landed proper!}, with an interme- 
diat9 register of changes, was established, and ordered to be 
kept bj' natite ofllccrs, under the lyspection and supennten- 
dcnce of the Collector of each district, with translations of 
the same in the Imglish language Piotision appears to hate 
been made^for tcrift ing the Icates of the register In the signature of the 
fudge of the district, and b} other precautions for rendering it authentic 
and complete, as a record to which reference might be had b} the 
ofTiccrs of Goternment and b} the Courts of Justice, for information 
respecting the assessment of ‘he retenue in particular ditisions of land 
and for determining boundary di'ymtes, and other circumstances, 
wherein the demands of the Goxernment anti the rights and proper!} 
of indmduals, arc concerned But as it does not appear, tliat these 
registers ha\e Act been finished, it ma} , perhaps, after a lapse of so 
mam } cars, admit of a doubt w hether the} e^ er will be completed 
A circumstance that seems to countenance this conjecture, is the 
necessit}' recenth felt of re-establishing the canongoe s office in the 
upper proMnees, which }our Committee ha\c reason to believe the 
registers in question, were meant to suppb 

Your Committee ha^e been induced to mention these and other 
circumstances of a similar nature from an impression, that in set- 
tling the reienue, and introducing regulations of a permanent nature, 
into the new acquisitions of territory under the different presidencies 
in which important serMce the Indian Go\ernmenl is now actualh 
emplo}ed, tlie operation of the new system, introduced into Bengal, 
should be kept constantl} in \iew , in order that an} errors which 
may ha\e been committed, through inadvertency or precij^itancy or 
want of experience, in those possessions mai be avoided on futuie 
occasions 
II A 
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Tho odIs rcguhllon'i rcmnining iiinlcr ihU head wlilch \t)ur 
Committee think it nccc«<mrj' to mcCitlon arc tho'C Trhlch provide 
for the resumption bv Government of land held exempt from the 
pavmcnl of revenue cither ^urrcptitlouslv or under favYalld tltlcx 

The circumstance of land to a considerable extent existing 
under the general denomination of h te ztmttn or land exempt from 
the pavmcnt of rev-enue appears noticed In tlic Proceedings of the 
( ovtrnmtnt of Bengal in tlie 5x?ar 178 vrhen it vras remarked 
that panial niicmpts liad been made at dtffcrcnl “ period' to 
a'u.crtain ilic extent and annual omonnt of these lands " But no 
general regi ter Irad vet lx^en formed and the records of former 
investigations were either lost or dlspcrsctl and uhat cxlstbtl rrfre 
too inaccurate to be rclictl nn Mihougli means had been used in 
177J to prevent ibc practice of alienating land uithout authoritr 
tlioruvva reason to Iwllcvo die abu>c on the part of iJic‘ zemindars 
still rODlinued and tliai die institution of an oITice to be denominated 
the baxcc zcmcen duficr os neccssarr to check it Tlie Suporin 
lendent of the l>a7ec zemeen duficr assisted bj* a competent establish 
raent of native officers was authorfatetl to travTrse the provinces of 
Bengal and Onssa, f<Tr die purpose of colleciiDg information ami 
forming’-tt register of the lands in question and as an incitement 
to diligence in the discharge of ids dut) he vras ir^ addition to his 
aalarx olloTved a Coramifc,ion on all the resumptions of land vtuch 
might bv his means txj brought on the rental of Government The 
province of Bahar was exempt from this enquin it being presumed 
that the provincial Council had alrcodv made the necessarv enquiry 
on the subject The lecords contain no account of anj material 
sen ice having been pci formed in consequence of this institution 
On the contrary 11 appeared to the Covernment to be a source of 
great abuses, bv piotccting fraudulent alienations of the public 
revenue and in i/ 86 the boice zemeen dufter (or registry of bnds 
exempt from the pavmcnt of revenue! was abolished and a part of 
the duties under other legulalions, coramiUed to the charge of the 
Collectors of revenue in their respective distiicts Iso further 
alteration m it appears to have been Introduced nil the year 1790, when 
Lord Cofnuallis brought forward the regulations which were after 
wardi included In the code published In 1793 for trying the 
validitv of the claims of persons holding or claiming a right 
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lo hold landb, e\cmpl from ihcparmoiuof ic\enuc to Go\orn- 
ment ’ The object of these regulaUon<^ is to define the circum- 
stances under ^\hlcIl the tule'> lo the different descriptions of 
giant', therein cited, shall be deeilicd \ahd, siicli a';, proof of posses- 
Mon prioi lo the Compain acce‘'‘>ion to iheDewaniu, oi of compe- 
tent aulhonl} since lliat event and lo empower the Collector of the 
district to prosecute suits on llie jiait of rtovcinmenl in the Dewann) 
Adax'.lut for lesumption where the title to possesion cannot be 
maintained but it does not appeal that am consulerable icsumj)- 
lious have licen made ’Indeed the efieet', of the first miscaiiiage of 
a plan intended lo discover the vast alien uions which had Ircen 
made of the iiubhc possessions arc still sensiblv felt and the rc- 
eoverv of them is now perhaps from conlimicd enjovmcnt. become 
imjiracllcablc * 

To the account which has alieadv been given ol the revenues 
derivable from the mouopob of salt and opium, hlllcis neccssarv to 
be added Ifcrc I'he regulations jiasscd for securing the monopoh 
of those articles, for preventing smuggling in the foimer, and 
adulteration m the latter, for preventing the ofiiccrs cmploved on 
the part of Government from compelling persons to engage m the 
manufacture of either , for ensuring a due performance of engage- 
ments, when voluntarily contracted ’bv-ihc manufacturers, and foi 


affording them redress, ihiough the means of the Courts of Judicature, 
when aggrieved b) the Agents of Government, were reused, and 
introduced into the code published in 1793 No material allciatioii 
appears to have been made in this regulation relative to the salt, since 
that time CKcept the establishment of chokcv s, under the superinten- 
dence of covenanted servants to prevent smuggling , and a reduction 
m the rate of commission allowed to the salt Agents 

In regard to the opium, the revenue arising from it having consi- 
derably diminished, and the trade m it declined, owing to the debase- 
ment of the article by adulteration, the mode of prov ision by^ contract 
was discontinued , and m 1799 the agency of a covenanted servant of 
the Company adopted instead This change in the management of 
the opium monopoly, has answered the e\pectations formed of it, in 
every particular, and the net levenue arising from it, which on an 
average of the last four 3 cars of the contract, was Sa Rs 8,19,400, or 
sterling 95,050, has on an avciagc of the four ycais, of^vvhich the 



laleit accounts ha\e l)ccn rccchcti proved Sa Rs. 5980,100 or 
£ sterling 693 700 

The Agents apjKHnlcd for the provihlon of silt and opium pre 
Mousi) to entering on tlicir office arc required to take and 3ul>5cril>c 
an o.uli T^hleh restricts ilicin from dcmingani adranlagc Uicmsclvci. 
or knoningly from permuting an\ other person to do so l>ciond tlic 
a\oi\cd allowance from the Government 

luF Civil Coirts ot Jlstice 

\ our Committee lu\c nlrcadr desenbed the slate of the judicial 
department In Bengal previous 10 the introduction of the new 
bj-stem when in each of the dturlcls into which the provinces were 
dmded a European servant presided and exercised tlic functions 
of Collector of Uie revenue Judgeof the AdawluCand Superintendent 
of the Police under rules which kept hi» proceedings distinct and 
separate, In each of those departmenb 

This was the constitution of tlic mtenul Govcnunenl which the 
Court of Directors had chosen for their icmtorial possessions in 
India, when in 1780 Lord ComuallJs was appointed to cam Into 
effect the ImprovcmcnU which ihcr had determined for the admlnlstra 
uon of those possession^ On Uat occasion, the directors accompanied 
their orders with the following observations 

e are actuated in all our Ideas concerning the preservation and 
Government of our possessions In India, b> the necessity of 
accommodating our views and Interckts to the subsisting manners 
and usages of the people rather than by an; abstract theories 
drawn from other countries, as applicable to a different state of 
things We have therefore upon a fuU •view of the subjea 
adopted this conclusion that It will tend more to slmpUdtt 
energy justice and economv to re Invest the provanoal Chiefs or 
Collectors with the superintendence of the Courts of Dewonnr 

\dawlaL 

It must be acknowledged that the proposed cstabUihmcnt of an 
Individual authority m each district, was consonant with the practice 
of the native Governments, in which, from the monarch in gradation 
to the inferior village officer the authority of the immediate supenor 
was abaofute and commonly regarded with Implicit obedience till 
Injustice or opiutwitm forced an appeal to an higher power It is 
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nioieo\cr c\idcnl, that Ihc ad\*antagcs and disadvantages, the good 
or c\il, attending this system, ^\ould depend moie on the qualities of 
the indiwdual agents picsiding in it. than man} regulations that 
could be framed for their guidance In proportion as the Furopean 
Chief or Collector stationed at a distance from the seat and immediate 
superintendence of the Go\crnmenl should be actne, Mgifant and 
upiighl, or indolent and coriupt, it might be expected that the conduct 
ol ’his inferior olliccrs, stationed throughout the district Mould be 
found to partake of the same qualities j and that the welfare of the 
inhabitants would thus ui a certain degree depend on the choice to be 
made of the person who was to be placed, in aulhorit} o\er them 
1 he uncertainties which might attend on such a selection, and 
other reasons which are stated at large rr the Minute of Lord Corn- 
w alhs, ’for rejecting this s\ stem and m the loom of it, to introduce 
one which he proposed should be ‘ upheld b} its own inherent 
principles, and not b\ the personal qualities of those who would ha\e 
to sqpenhtcnd it V sjstem under which it would no longer lie 
necessan for the people to court the patronage of indniduals, or to 
look beyond the laws for security to their persons and properli In 
conformity to these principles, the public regulations in various pas- 
sages, inculcate the free access that may be had to the Courts of Justice 
for redress, not only from grie\ances'=^flsing^from the infringement of 
rights on the part of mdu iduals, but from the abuse of authority in 
the officers ot Government, and have m Regulation III 011793, 
pointed out a mode wherebv the Government may be brought to 
account and may be compelled to answer for any injury done to the 
meanest of its subjects, by the authorized conduct of its officers, or by 
an act of its own, passing rules in anywise injurious to the rights of 
individuals The preamble to Regulation III of 1793, contains the 
following passage — “ The Government have resolved that the aullio- 
rity of the laws and regulations lodged m the Courts of Justice, shall 
extend, not only to all suits between native individuals, but that the 
officers of Government employed in the collection of the revenue, the 
provision of the Company s investment, and all other financial or 
commercial concerns of the public, shall be amenable to the Courts, 
for acts done in their official capacity, 111 opposition to the regula- 
tions, and that Government itself, in superintending these various 
branches of the resources of the State, may be preejuded Trom 
injuring private property, they have determined to submit the 
claims and interest of the pltbltc m sueli matters- fo be jde.tidcd 
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by the Courts of Justice according to the same raamier as the 
rights of indlriduaJf 

The preamble to Regulation of 1793 ^blcli sciianitcs the 
judida) and financiaJ function* as><gtis the following reasons for 
tltal measure — Fhe Collectors of the rc\^nuc prcsulc in Uic Courts 
of "Nlabal \daalut as Judge and an \ppcal lies from their dcci 
sioDS to the Baird of Kcicnuc and from tlic dcutxs of that 
Board to the Cioicmor-GcncraJ in Council In the Uejartment of 
KcxLnuc The proprietors can nc\-cr consider the pn\ lieges ivhich 
haic been conferred ujion them os •ecurc Vhllc tlic reienuc OfTi 
ctrs ore \Cktcd \nih tho»c jmliclal poaxrs hrcluslic of tlic 
objecUons anting to ibcsc Courts from their Irregular summan 
and often f\ />ar/e proceedings and from the Collectors bcihg 
obliged to suSpciKl the cacrcisc of tbcirjudlool functions whenever 
they interfere with their finandal duties it I* obvious that if the 
rcgulauons for assessing onJ collecting the public revenue arc 
infringevl the revenue oQiters themselves must be the a^igrespors 
and that individuals sho have been aggrieved b\ them in one 
capadtr con never hope to obtain redress from them in another 
Their finandal occupations equally disqualify them from 
administenag the U«s between the proprietors of land and their 
tenants. Other securitv ilttufore must l>e given to landed 
propertv and to the ngiits attached to it, ’before the desired im 
provements in agnculturc can be expected to be effected Quid 
td bv the foregoing jiiinaplc* and for the reasons above staled 
T^rd Cornwallis irrocecdcil to divest the Revenue Board of ib 
powers as a C ourt of Vppcal and the Collectors of their anlhorllv 
to decide In causes relaUvc to the collection of the public revenue 
iml to refer the decisions of ‘•uch maUers in common with all suits 
falling under the cognuantc of civil judicature to a new Court of 
\dawlut which was now cstjbllsheil m cjcIi provincial division 
under the supennlcndcncc of an Luropcan covenanted servant, of 
higher offidal rant than the Collector In wlioie person were united 
the powers of Judge and Magistrate, and to whom was to be entrust 
ed the bUpcnnUndcncc of the Police within the llmlb of his division 
The Couils of Justice thus constituted a register and one or 
more assisums were appointed from Un, junior branch of the Euro- 
pean covuia^UcdtrCivaub and iiiQ$x oi Uk) bcift qualdictl among Iho 
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nalues ^^elc selected and appointed to each Couit, a Mahomedan 
and Hindoo law officer, to evponnd the koran and shaster, in causes 
^^hlch might be referable to the determination of those authorities 
To each Court was allowed a competent establishment of milusterial 
officers, and for the assistance of the parties m suits, \akeels, or 
natji\e pleaders were nominated to act, when constituted on special 
authority for that purpose, in conducting the proceedings under the 
established rules , which as to the forms of proceeding in the Courts, 
> diftered little from those introduced in the same departments m the 
^ear 1781 

^The local jurisdiction of the se\eral Courts extends to all places 
included within the limits of the 2illahs*or cities, in which the^ are 
respectuel) established All natnes as well as Europeans and other 
persons not British subjects, lesiding out of Calcutta, are amenable 
to die jurJsdiction of the zillah and city Courts But British subjects, 
wdiether m the ser\ice of his MajesU, Cnil and Mihlai}’’, or othei- 
wise, are placed under the operation of rules suitable for that 
purpose, and consistent w ith the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
in Calcutta, as appl} ing to that description, of the Compan} s sub- 
jects British subjects are not 111 dj^idic employment, if allow-ed to 
reside 10 miles beyond the limits of the latter jurisdiction, are 
required to subject themsehes under penal obligations to theauthoriU 
of the zillah Courts, in end suits,, wherein the amount sued for shall 
not exceed 500 sicca rupees, precautions aie likewise observed in 
the regulations, to prevent that mteifeience among the domestics 
and dependants of his excellency the Nawab at iMoorshedabad, which 
in the discretion of the Court which it concerns may be avoided 
‘‘taking care at all times and in all matteis, to pay every proper 
attention to the dignity and long established rights of the Nawab 
To prevent the time ot the zillah and city judges from being 
occupied with the trial of petty suits and thereby to enable them to 
determine causes of magnitude with greater expedition they arc 
empowered to authorize their registers to try causes for a y'alue not 
exceeding 200 lupees But this power being originally allowed the 
Judge, under restrictions and obligations for his revision, which by 
defeating the object of saving his tune, rendered it uugatory , ijie 
objectionable part of the regulation was rescinded, and the registers 
decree to a certain amount made final unless the judge himself saw 
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by the Coiirts of Juiticc actordlng to the same manner as the 
lighliof individual*. 

The preamble to Regulation of 1793 ublcb wjjaratei* the 
judiani and financial functions, as^gh* lltc following reasons for 
ifut measure — Tlic Collectors of llic revenue preside in tlic Courts 
of 'Nlaiial \dawlut, as Judges and an \ppcal lies from their dca 


blons to the Hoard of Kcvciuic and from the decrees of that 
Hoard to Ibc Ciovcmur Ccncral in Council in Uic Dcieirtnicnl *of 
Revenue. 1 he projincior can never consider the pnvilcgcs which 
have been confcrrctl ujion them as secure Vhilc the revenue ofll 
cers arc voted vviih lliosc judicial power I-xeluslvc of tbc 
olijections arising to iliesc Court* from their Irregular summan 
and often e\ purlt procccdingiK and from the Collectors l>cihg 
obliged to suspend Uic cicrcfsc of llicir judicial functions whenever 
they interfere with their fimndal duties, it Is obvious lIicU If llw 
regulations for assessing and collecting the public revenue arc 
infringed the revenue oflicer# tbcraseivcs must be the a^ifrcijor*, 
and that individuals who have been aggrieved bv them in one 
capacity can never hope to obtain redress from them in another 
Their financial occupation* equally disqualifj them from 
adminlMcnng the laws between tbe proprietors of land and their 
tenants. Other secuntr iln.fs.fore must be given to landed 
property and to tbe ngLis attached to h, l>cforc the de^Sircd im 
provements in agneulturc can \k cipcdcd to be effected. Culd 
cd by the foregoing juindplcs and for the reasons above stated 
Ixird ComwalUs proceeded to divest the Revenue Board of its 


powers as a Court of Vppeal and the CoUcclors of their autborllv 
to decide In causes rekUve lo the collection of Uic public revenue 
and to refer the deci^rtons of such nutters in common with all sulk 
fa) Ing under the cognizance of civil judicature to a new Court of 
\dawlut, which was now csUblishctI in each provincial dlvBion 
und« 11^ superintendence uf an European covenanted servant, of 
%bcr officuU rank than the CoUcctor In whose person were united 
jwwera o Judge and Magistrate and to whom was to be entrust 
uf the Police witl.m the limits of his division 
The Courts of Justice thus consUtuted a register and one or 
more assistants were ippointcd from the junior branch of tbe Euro- 
pean covcoa^d wuvouts and thasy oltho best quaiificd.amotig tho 
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nalucs wcic selected and appointed to each Couit, a Mahomedan 
and Hindoo la\t ofiiccr, to c\pciiind the koian and shastei, in causes 
winch might be referable to the dctcrnnnation of those authorities 
To each Court was allowed a competent establishment of mftnsterial 
oflicers, and for the assistance of the parties in suits, \alveels, or 
naV\e pleaders were nominated to act, hen constituted on special 
authorit} for that purpose, in conducting the proceedings under the 
established rules, which as to the forms of proceeding in the Courts, 
differed little from those introduced in the same departments m the 
\ear 1781 

*The local jurisdiction of the several Couits evtends to all places 
included within Ihc limits of the 7illalis*or cities, m which ihei are 
respectuch established All natives as well as Euiopeans and othei 
persons not Biitish subjects, residing out of Calcutta are amenable 
to the jurisdiction of the /illali and citv Courts But British subjects, 
whether in the service of liis ^fajestv, Civil and Military, 01 othei- 
wise, are jilaced under the operation of rules suitable for that 
purpose, and consistent with the jurisdiction of the Supicme Couit 
in Calcutta, as apphing to that description of the Companj s sub- 
jects British subjects are not in dpii>lic emplotment, if allowed to 
reside 10 miles bejond the limits of the latter juiisdiction, are 
required to subject themselves under penal obligations to thcauthontj 
of the zillah Courts, in end suits, wherein the amount sued for shall 
not e\ceed 500 sicca rupees, precautions aic likewise observed in 
the regulations, to prevent that interference among the domestics 
and dependants of his evcellenm the Nawab at IMoorshedabad, which 
in the discretion of the Court which it concerns may be avoided 
“ taking care at all times and m all matters, to pay everj jiropcr 
attention to the dignitv^ and long established rights of the Nawab 
To jirevent the time ot the zillah and city Judges from being 
occupied with the trial of petty suits and thereb) to enable them to 
determine causes of magnitude with greater expedition, they aie 
empowered to authorize their registers to trj causes for a v'alue not 
exceeding 200 lupees But this power being onginall} allowed the 
Judge, under restrictions and obligations for his revision, which bt 
defeating the. object of saving his time, rendered it nugatory, the 
objectionable part of the regulation was rescinded, and the register’s 
decree to a certain amount made final, unless the Judge himself saw 
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can-W! ro mloo and reverse It J'o a greater amount than Uic abo\c 
iIk register t decisions \rcrc inade ref rablc to the Court of Appeal 
but the Appeal lias since been changed to the Judge of the dtp or 
lillah dourt With the same Mcw of relieving the Judge, he has 
more rcccnilp been allowed the discretion of referring causes of a 
larger araotmt occaslonallp to his register s dedslon but the electees 
of the latter are no longer final In anp ease an \ppoaI Iping from 
them to the Judge who Is moreover cm^nered at anp time to 
tale a suit out of his register a hands and to try h himself 

As a farther relief to the zillah and dtv Courts from the trial of 
petu pulls for the convenience of panles residing at a dlsialicc 
from the seat of justice and to promote b\ additional subordinate 
judicatures the rpeedp administration of cldl justice a regulation 
has been enacted authonsing the appointment of tja/rrt Commit 
iiflAir/’r to hear and decide m the fim Instance on Mills of personal 
property not c.TCcedIng the \aluc of 50 Rupees These arc of throe 
descriptions Tumclp numee/it or refereu taluan or arbitrators 
and munnft or native justices. Flio titles suBidemlv designate their 
functions which ha\-e undergone meb modifications as appeared 
eicpedient since their first Insiiouioh The cauzees of the fonrdtlcs 
and other tonns arc referees and QrhItrator>> bj \irtue of tbedr ollicc 
and by a regulation dated In 1803 proprietors nnd farmert, of land 
tahsddars and creditable merchants arc eligible under the discretion 
of the Judge for the same trust but the munsif or natite justice 
Is required to be selected with pccul‘ar care and reported for ap- 
pomlment to a higher authorm These nati\es act, under the 
obligation either of an oath or n declaration Id writing to the same 
effect and under restrictions devised to ensure a faithful discharge 
of the trust reposed In them Their powers do not extend further 
than suits for per*onal propert} of the \'alac of 50 rupees and from their 
decifion an Appeal maj be bad to Qie rlllah or dtp Judge aho alone 
has authority to enforce their decrees The native Commissioners 
receive no salarv nor are ther allowed any establishment but ai a 
full compensation receive the institution fee ol orie anna per rupee or 

something more than 6 per cent on the amount of all causes mvestl 
gated by tl^m or settled before them by agreement of tJie f^iei. 

In all well regulated Governments U has been deemed ex 
pedient to provide against the possibility of unjnst or erroneous 
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judi^mcnK in ihc Courlb of piiinan juiisdiclion b\ conbUUUing 
inhunalb of rcMcw or A)ipcal To render them elhcient, it is 
ncccs'^ar} lhe\ bliould he cast di access, but prcMOusly to the } car 
' 1793 as alrcadt has been noticed, the onI\ Courts of Appeal undci 

the llengal Presidenc\, \^ere at Calcutta In suits concerning lent 
or rctenuc which were excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Diwanin Adawluts, and cngni/.ible in the first instance b\ the 
Collectors, the Ajipcal la\ to the Board of Re\cnue, and ultimatcl} 
to the Go\crnor-Gcncral in Council //; dcctdcdhy ihc Com is 

of puTnitial Jh^uinny AdiVuduf, .Ipfnah lay fo (In Govcjnoj- 
Ct/n/n/and the members of the Supreme Council, licforc whom (to 
])rc\cnt more of their time being occuincd in \ppcal, than could be 
s^)arc({ from the other dcjnrtments of the Go\cinmcnt) the amount 
appealable was restricted to one thousand sicca rupees But under 
tills restriction, it was found that the gi eater number of causes de- 
cided In Ihc proMiicial Courts, weie not ajipealablc , morco\cr, the 
distance and cxiiensc of traxclling m nnn\ cases operated as an 
exclusion from the Court of Ajipetl To reined \ these defects, 
which were experienced in the former judicial sjstem, the Governor- 
General m Council bt Regulation V of 1793, instituted four pro\in- 
cial Courts of Appeal , one in tlicviciniti of Calcutta, one at the 
cit} of Patna, one at Dacca and the foiiith at Moorshedabad , each 
Court to be siyicrintcndcd b} three Judges (co\enantcd servants) 
staled ‘ the lirst, second, and third judge of the Court, to which 
the} were appointed ’ a fifth Court of Apiical constituted m like 
manner for the proxince of Benares, was established m 1795, and a 
sixth Court, for the Ceded and conquered jnovinccs, has been 
instituted in 1803 A register, with one or more Assistants from 
among the Euiopcan ci\il senants. is attached to each of these Courts, 
also three native law^ ofiicers (a cauzee, inoofu , and pundit) with a 
competent number of natue mmistcrial officers After various modi- 
fications of the rules and restrictions, under which recourse might be 
had from the inferior tribunals to the jDroMncial Courts of Appeal 
since 1793, m subsequent regulations passed m the }ears 1794, 1795 
and 1803, it appears that an Appeal now^ lies to the provincial Courts 
of Appeal in Bengal, Bahar, Orissa and Benares, m all causes what- 
ever that ma} be tried by the Judges of the city and zillah Courts in 
the first instance , but the deciees of the latter, on Appeals from the 

\2 A 
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natUc Comtnlfcaloncrs, nrc final and litcwlio from ihclr rcj^hlcrit 
except for real property uherc ilic decision of the latter Is rc\-crscd 
m Mhich case on \ppcal lies to tl»e pft\mclal Court of Appeal Hut 
the I-Mter Court is ^lorvcd a dfscretten to admit an Appeal In an> 
ease herein U may see special reasons for md tlolnp Tlie provln 
dal Couru ore empowered to take further evidence as they ma) 
think necessary for the jun determination of the bult l)cforc thefli 
or to refer the suit liack to the Court in which it originated mtli 
spccml directions to the Judge regarding the additional evidence 
he IS to receive as may be deemed most conduCTvc to justice 
recording in every ease the reasons for cscrcusing the powers thus 
vested m them The provlndalt oud in common with the cit) and 
slllah Courts, are prohibiiLd from corrc>ponding b> letter wlili th^ 
parties m suits or with each other on mailers within thclrcognJrancc 
All oQkial Lntercourvj is by ccmficaic or precept in wriung under tlie 
ofBcial seal and signaiorc and even process, rule ami order Ihulls 
a certain time for the execution and return l>cing made to the same 
disobedience or negligence In an Inferior Court being reported to 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlul at Calcutta which has power to susr. 
pend the Judge from hu ofllce noticing the same for the delcrmina 
tion of the Governor GeneraMfl CoundJ If any person bhall 
charge the Judge of a aty or xillah Court before the provincial 
Court of the division with having been gulltt of ^rruptlon in 
opposition to his oath the provmcul Court is to receive the charge 
and to forward it to the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut provided the 
complainant shall preiioujlv make oath to the truth of the charge 
and give security in whatever sum the Court mii Judge proper 
to appear and prosecute the charge when required On sudi a 
charge the Sadder Dewanny Court proceeds in a manner which will 
be hereafter stated Bj these rules which restrict the provincial 
Court from the exercise of any personaf authority ov er the Judges of 
the city and xlllah Courts the respect due to official character is meant 
to be maintained while a strict observance of the regulations and 
the subordination requisiie for the public service is preserved by the 
authority delegated to the Sudder Dewannv Adawlut, under the 
control of the Governor-General m Council But the principles on 
which these ijdes have been established maj be bei»t explained by 
n extract from the Minute of Lord Comwallib br whom they were 
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intioduccd, dated 1 nh I’obruai \ 1793 To ]irc\ent the chaiactcrs 
()1 the judges hcinq; wantonh a''perscd rules siiould he laid down 
to delci people from making g’>oundlc^^ accnsationb The provin- 
cial Courts should not he permitted to make enquiries in the first 
instance into the charges that ma\ he jireferred against tilt 7illah 
or cit} Judges, but should he directed to forward them to the 
Sudder Dewannj Adawiut ddus Court shall issue a special Com- 
mission to the proNincial Court to make such enquiries, and to take 
such c\idence respecting the charges, as it ma^ think advisable 
The observance of this formalit} will be essential , it will not ob- 
struct the bringing forward of well-founded complaints , at the 
saihe time, it will operate to deter people fiom making groundless 
charge? To delegate to the provinci.d Courts of Appeal a power 
to enquire into such charges, without a previous refeience to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawiut, would in fact be making the Judges of 
the cit} xtnd /illah Courts iiersonall) subject to their authorit) 
I'his would even deprive the cilj and /illah Judges of all weight 
and consequence in the ejes of the people, and lessen that respect 
with which It IS neccssar} thev should look up to their decisions. 
The Judges of the provincial Courts should possess no authority 
over the Judges of the ciU aitdrv'jllah Courts personally, their 
control over them should be onlv that ol a superior Court em- 
powered to revise their decrees, when regularly brought before 
them m Appeal 

From all decrees of the provincial Courts, in cases where the 
value of the thing decreed exceeded one thousand rupees, an Appeal 
was originally allowed to the Sudder Dewanny Adawiut, consisting of 
the Governor-General and members of the Superior Council, with 
the cauz} ul cau/zaut, or head cauz), two moofties, two pundits, a 
register. Assistants, and other ministerial officers but the Appeals 
preferred being found to occup} too much of the Court’s time, the 
limitation for Appeal was, in 1797 extended to suits for money or 
personal property not exxeeding, m amount or value, five thousand 
rupees This limitation proving insufficient for the intended pur- 
pose, it was in the following year, extended likewise to real property 
of the same estimated value 

Notwithstanding these alterations in the rules for hmUmg Appeals, 
the accumulation of undecided causes so fai increased, as to require 



more time for their decision than could convcnlcnllr he spared from 
the mrious duties which die roi-cmor f encral in Council had to 
perform TIic same obscrmtion n-j;, appllcahle to the proceedings 
In die Nuamut \dawlut or suiicrior Court of criminal jurisdiction 
which 'court also was composed of the members of tlic Supreme 
Goremment assisted In the law rifliccrs and ministerial officers 
beforeracntioncd Morcoeer it was deemed essential h} I^ord 
Wellesic) to the impartial prompt and cflicient administration of 
justice and to the permanent sccurilp of die jicrsons and projwrtics 
of the natisc inhabitants of these provanccs that the Governor 
General in Council cscrcisinfr die uprerne legislative and 
esecullve autliontv of die Stale should administer the judis.lal 
function off overnment In the means of Courts of Justice ^llstinct 
from the legislative and esecutivo authoritj It was accordlngV 
determined that the Covemmeni should relinquish die junsdictlon 
of the Sudder Dewannv and of Ninmut \davvlul and place It m 
Courts espedallv lasdtutevl over which were to preside three 
Judges denominated the Chief second and third Judges the 
t hief Judge to be one of the junior members of the Supremo 
Councfl and the other two to be selected from among the cove 
Mnted cival servants not beiaipn embers of die Supreme Counal 
B) a su^uent Regulation of the Government, however the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nvsamu, Vdawluts were made to consist of 
three Judges, neither of whom was a member Of the Supreme 
Couned But tht. arrangement was annulled ,n the tear ,So7 and 
a new one adoped bv wh.ch the numl^r of Judge, was augment 
ed to four the Chief Justice be.ng a member of Council a, fcnner 
Iv Since that perltrf a regulation has been passed for augment 
ing the number of Putae Judge, accordmg as from time to^lme 
may appear necessary for the despatch of business 

The j^wer of adrauung .pedal Appeals ,n a// case, which the 

provmdal Couri, of Appeal posses, „ htewlse ve«ed In the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlm and m all the«r Court, the ndes for receivi^ 
and deeding Appeals and Suic onginallv instituted arel 
ta a, drcumstance, would admit founded on the same prinanir 

mail ^ within me hm.tailons presenhed by the stamte of a,« 
Geo 3rd Cap yo Sec, a, namcl, / 5 ooc at the medium rate of 
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50 000 cuirenl rupee'? , l)e3oiicl that limilalion, an Appeal lies to His 
IMajest) in Council in confoimity to the statute abo^e referred to 
But no rules liaMng been picscybcd bv that statute for the admis- 
sion of Appeals, the Go^ernor-Genelal in Council has established 
the follo'VMiig to be in force, until His INIajesty s pleasure be knoun 
thereupon — “ All persons desirous of appealing from a Judgment 
of Budder DeA\anny Adaulut to the King m Council, are requned 
to present their petition of Appeal to the Sudder Dewanny AdaA^ lut, 
either themsebes, or Ihrough one of the authorized pleaders of 
’ that Court, dul} empowered to present such petition m their 
behalf, \Mthm si\ calendar months from the date m A\hich the 
judgment appealed against may ha\e been passed In cases of 
A^ppeat^ to His IMajestv m Council, th(f Court of Sudder Deyanny 
Ada^\lut maA either order the judgment passed by them to be 
earned into execution, taking security from the party m whose 
favouj th^ same may be passed, foi the due performance of such 
order or decree as His IMajesu , his heirs or successois may think 
fit to make on the Appeal , or to suspend the execution of their 
judgment during the appeal, taking the like security in the latter 
case from the part} left in possession of the property adjudging 
against him , but in all cases, securtb -Js to be gnen by the appel- 
lants to the satisfaction of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, for the 
payment of all such costs as the Coultma^ think likely to be 
incui red by the Appeal, as w'ell as for the performance of such 
order and judgment as His INIajest} , his heirs or successors shall 
think fit to give thereupon 

It remains to notice such general provisions relative to the whole 
of the cimI Courts, as ha^e not been mentioned, m describing them 
separately 

For the comenience of suitors in the Courts of civil judicature 
and to obtain for them the assistance of natives of character and 
education, better qualified than their private agents formerly employ- 
ed could be supposed to have been, a regulation was enacted for the 
selection and appointment of native pleaders, or vakeels, m the zillah 
and Civil Courts and in the Courts of Appeal, and Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, under the rules and restrictions calculated to secure to their 
clients a diligent and faithful discharge of their trust * The great 
number of regulations at this time, and subsequently enacted 
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nnd ilic form and precWion vwiulrcd lo Iw obscn-cd In the 
judiaal proccctlings has rendered it indisjjcnsahle tliat the nall\-cs 
nlioarc in general rcprescnlc I 'itilUlcmtc sliouhl ha\-o guides to 
conduct them through the Inlricacici. of tlic new institutions PreW 
ousl\ to their practising the plot Icrs arc required to lake and sul>- 
Bcnbe an oath binding them too faithful discharge of the duties thc> 
umlerlako nnd (in consequent c as it h understood of the grenter 
ohhgauon of a rctrospcctlxc oath upon the conscience of Maho 
medans) pleaders of the ^^ahomcdan filth ire directed to Ik; snom 
half jcarlx to the Irudi and fidclitx of tJic duties thc\ ha\-c actualh 
discharged To afford the pleaders ind all otlicr persons the means 
of gaming a knowletlge of tin. icgulailons introducctl by the Prltish 
( ovemment printed copies nnd translations arc ordcrcrl todic Kept 
for public Inspection upon a table expressly allotted for that purpose 
in ever) Court room uhtre ant person mat refer to them and 
take copies h^ch Court is moreover furnished nith a considerable 
number of copies of the regulations for distribution among the 
vakeels of the Coun and others as far os iJic) uill go TTie pleader 
Is engaged b) a small retaining fee and ultimately rcaardetl bt a 
percentage on the amount sued for nhtcb is awarded to him to be 
received from his client or fioci the opposite party as determined 
b> the decree Man) rules and rcslnctions for the guidance of the 
public pleaders and to ensure their fidelm towards their clients arc 
provided which it would be superfluous to insert bcrc but which 
are detailed m the code of regulations pnnied bv the Government 
Th/t <h3ut<ik\ or fourth part of the value of propert) lecosered 
in a Court of judicature seems to b considered in most parts of the 
Indian Peninsula, os the compensation or fee due to the ruling power 
for the administration of justice The earl) abolition of this exaction 
on the accession of the British power to the Government of Bengal and 
In lieu of It the Introduction of a small percentage on the Institution 
of the suit, has been noticed This institution fee under subsequent 
modification conbnued to be received until the establishment of the 
Courts of Dewnnny Adawlul and Courts of Appeal in 1793 under the 
new system when w ith a view of affording the readiest possible means 
of relief to such os should be compelled to have recourse to judicial 
process, it was provided, that no expense whatever beyond the fee of 
tile pleaders whom the parties might choose to entertain and tiie 




